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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Photographic Company 


THE WATER MILL — By Meindert Hobbema (For text, see page 34) 





From dawn to dark the old mill-wheel 

Makes music, going round and round: 
And dusty-white, with flour and meal, 
The miller whistles to its sound. 


—THE WORLD’s Music, by G. S. 


Courtesy, Longmans, Green and Company 
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A Painting by Millet, Some Famous Animal Pictures, American Song Birds, Homes of Other Peoples, 
and United States National Parks Are Shown in the Rotogravure Picture Section This Month. 
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Eyes front— “¢ 
Shoulders back— 


hests out: 


OR America’s children—for America’s fu- 
ture. For sound, erect, agile bodies and 
clear, alert minds. That the years at the school 
desk—the years in school chairs may be a 
direct contribution to the physical, as well as 
mental fitness of your as. yw 
This has been the ideal of 
the American Seating Com- 
any in building school seat- 
ing. This—to design our prod- 
uct that America’s youth would 
arise from American School 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when seated 
~-tolessen fatigue, putthe body 
at rest, shape it scientifically 
and correctly for the years to 
come. School seating that 
makes it easy to sit erect. That 
frees vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their nor- 
mal functioning. School seat- 





American Universal Movable Desk No.134 
—Only one of the many types and sizes 
of seats and desks built to cone with 
correct principles of health and 

A swivel seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of this and 
many other types of seating may be had 
by writing for school catalog No. 260. 


ing that favors normal, correct sitting—and 
never slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and physical 
depression. 
ur contribution is years of research and 
countless laboratory tests—posture correctness 
based on thousands of actual measurements 
worked by specialists into exacting specifica- 
tions—school seats scientifically Suiteatont 
and produced. For more than 50 years Amer- 
ican seating has been a major factor in Ameri- 
¢a’s education—helping the child to progress 
—to love its school work. Relieving body 
strain, eye strain—aiding cir- 
culation—making it easier for 
the teacher toteach—and mini- 
mizing Classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster—Free 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know the 
importance of correct sitting 
apn they may always 

e reminded that when they 
sit right they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. In 
three colors—17% inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be 
read from the back of the room. 
Ready for you—ready for your 
classroom to focus attention 


ygiene. 


For the pupils in your care 

Are they provided with seating that actu- 
ally Aelps them sit erect—that encourages 
correct posture. Remember the hours 
your pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their physical 
well being. Don’t let them slump in their 
seats. That slump pushes vital organs out 
of normal position and depresses vitality 
—retards them in their studies— makes 
classroom work dull and uninteresting. 
Correct seating is an important health 
measure. It helps them concentrate— 
stops restlessness and “wiggling” about. 
Give pupils this aid to mental and physical 
well being. 


na! 


on posture and make your teaching more 
effective—pupil progress more certain. Free, 
in reasonable quantities, to teachers and edu- 
cators who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authoritative 
booklets on schoolroom posture and seating. 
Prepared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa 

tion in healthful, com- 





fortable seating and 
posture. Y ouwill want 
these interesting 
booklets to help you 
in this important 
phase of school ad- 
ministration. Please 
use the coupon. There 
is no obligation. .., . 


AMERICAN __ (WLS) 
SEATING COMPANY > + 
14 East Jackson Bivd., 

Chicago, Illinois 


) copies of your 





Please send me, without obligation ( 
Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal ; 











or Teacher) 
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American Seating Company 


pot “ General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Each large full color picture is mount- 
ed on a heavy mat and is enclosed in a 


folder of heavy art paper, size 10 x 
inches, containing: study material. 
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Coheee of the Owen Full 
exel rints is not confined 
Clusively to picture study. 
_ aaree metete are splendid- 
y Mr say for schoolroom 
om a Beautiful cards 
» istmas, Easter, and 
wit occasions, can be made 
Calendars miniature prints. 
inteee fun with large or min- 
me color prints are al- 
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Send Orders to F. A. 








te OWEN FULL COLOR mone 


of ~Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES—LARGE PICTURES AND MINIATURES 


' = series offers full color reproductions in two sizes from a carefully selected list of well- 
known paintings adapted for study in elementary schools. The subjects were chosen from the 


standpoint of children’s interests and also to meet the teacher’s needs in correlation. 


Complete study 


material is furnished with the pictures in either size as explained below. 


Teacher 


Large Full Color Pictures [**..‘*:| 


These large pictures are for the teacher’s use in the 
classroom. They are faithful reproductions in full color 
of the original paintings and are large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. 

The list includes many of the most famous paintings 
in both American and European galleries. 

Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art 
paper, size 10 x 13 inches. 

On the inner pages of the folder is printed an inter- 
pretive story of the picture, the story of the artist, and 
questions to ask the pupils. The questions are designed 
to help the children find out for themselves the signifi- 
cance of the picture. There are also helpful suggestions 
to the teacher for correlation with other subjects. 


This arrangement of the pictures in folders enables 
the teacher to keep each picture with its study material 
readily available for class use. The folders also serve 
as a protection to the pictures when not in use. 

The prices of the large, full color pictures, mounted 
and enclosed in folders, are given below. 

30 cents each 

PREPAID 


25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects— 


50 or more of any one or assorted subjects 


. 7 
Full Color Miniatures | ‘%:,:i"| 

In Picture Study, it is particularly desirable that the 
pupils be provided with smaller copies of the pictures 
for their individual study and use in composition work, 
etc., and for note books. 

To develop a proper appreciation of art, it is im 
portant that these small pictures be in full colors, the 
same as the larger reproductions used by the teacher; 
for color in paintings is an integral part of, and not 
simply an adjunct to, every artistic quality in the picture. 

These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the col- 
ors of the original paintings. They are put up in pack 
ages of one dozen of a subject. With each subject a 
leaflet is supplied containing the story of the picture, 
story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, sugges- 
tions to the teacher, etc. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See note 
following prices in regard to orders for fractional dozens. 


__20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) * 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


wish the large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size. 


[Instructions for Ordering When ordering, give the number and title of each picture, state whether om 


List of Subjects Available in Both Sizes—Large Pictures and Miniatures 


Age of Innocence oe 19 The Cook—Chardin 
M The Torn Hat—Sull 20 The Boyhoud of Raleigh 
3 Deer in the Forest,  wwilight Milla 
Bonheur 21 The Sackville Children— Hopp 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- ner 
seer 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
% The Balloon—Dupre 23 Miss “owles—Reynolds 
6 Ky the River—Lerolle 24 Washington Crossing the De! 
7 The Song of the Lark—Breton aware—Leutze 
8S U. 8S. Frigate Constitution 25 Detail of Sistine Madonna 
“Old Tronsides’’—Johnson Raphael 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 
Couse 27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 
10 The Lookout—‘‘All's Well” 28 Road Through the Tree 
Homer Corot 
11 The Windmill—van Ruysdael 29 The Storeroom—de Hooch 
12 The Return of the Mayflower 30 Madonna of the Magnificat 
Boughton Sotticelli 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 32 George Washington—Stuart 
15 Spring—Manve 33 The Money Counter—Murillo 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 
17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 
18 Madonna of the Chair 36 The Grand Canal, Venice 
Raphael Turner 


37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 58 The Valley Farm—Constable 
38 Return to od KF ‘arm—Troyon 50 Columbus—del Piombo 
39 Autumn—Ma 60) Teebound—Metealf 
10 The Gleane ~ Millet G1 Madonna del Gran’ Duea- 
41 Fog Warning—Homer Raphael 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas 
13) Oxen Plowing Bonheur quez 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
4% Harp of the Winds—Martin 4 Spring—Corot 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynold 65 Lavinia—Titian 
17 Madame LeBrun and Daugl 66 The Spinner—Mae 
ter—Vigee-LeBran 67 4 C4, Reading a ” Letter Ver- 
48 Joan of Are—Bastien-Lepag 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci GS Mill, Pond Inness 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainshorough 6M The VPictograph—Alexander 
51 Portrait of the Artist—Ren 70 The Market Cart—ainsborough 
brandt 71. Madonna and Child—Fra 
52 The Angelus—Millet Filippo Lippi 
53 Chfldren of the Shell—Murillo 72. The Whistling Boy— Duveneck 
54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 73. Erasmus—Holbein 
55 The Jester—Hals 74 The Belated Kid —-W M. 
5G Avenne at Middelharnis— Hunt 
eat Hobbema 75. Flower Girl in Holland 
07  — of Charles I—Van Hitchcock 
Dyck 76. The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
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UNE is just around the corner, which 

means that school will soon be out. 
How can these last few weeks be made most 
valuable? Our June issue, with its wide 
range of material suited to the interests of 
pupils and teachers in every grade, will be of 
help to every one who is looking for an an- 


swer to this question. 


> CB 

RITING unrhymed verse is a form of 

creative activity which primary chil- 
dren enjoy. Effa E. Preston will tell of her 
experiences in such work with second-grade 
pupils. Her article includes some of their 
original compositions. Miss Preston is a 
teacher in Lincoln School, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


> 


UR cover picture for June is a true 

summer vacation scene, “Children of 
the Sea,” painted by Josef Israels. Several 
paintings with similar themes—‘“Little Sis- 
ter,” “Children Catching Minnows,” “The 
End of the Pier,” “A Holiday,” “The Help- 
ing Hand,” and “A Boy Sailing a Boat”— 
will be reproduced on a page of the Roto- 
gravure Picture Section. 


ee 








Our June Issue 


HERE is no better time than June for 
the study of nature. We are therefore 
offering our readers several pages useful in 
this connection. Among them are a rotogra- 
vure page showing common insects; a pri- 


, 


mary story, “The Dragon Fly,” written by 
Lina M. Johns and May Averill; and a pri- 


mary story about bees, by Ellis C. Persing. 
eS) 
OCKS and fossils are interesting to 
young geologists. In “The Life Story 
of a Rock,” F. L. DuMond presents a few 
simple facts that can be easily understood by 
younger pupils, and a rotogravure page 
shows curious rock formations. 
CH 
HE first page of the June Rotogravure 
Picture Section is to be devoted to 
Trumbull’s painting, “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” The section also includes four 
pages entitled “Three Hundred Years in 
New England.” 
WO S 
F INTEREST to primary-grade teach- 
ers will be a full-page song written by 
Agnes Moore Fryberger, whose contribu- 
tions are always welcomed by our readers. 


a 
The Editors’ Page 

















HE value of the camera in stimulating 

an interest in nature is discussed in 
an article contributed to the June issue by 
Peter Stuck. A number of photographs are 
used as illustrations. Besides suggesting a 
variety of interesting subjects for camera 
study, the article provides the novice with 
some helpful instructions for the taking of 
snapshots. 


32> 


N AN article for June, Mary G. Kelty con- 

trasts the older methods of studying his- 
tory with the newer ones, and brings us to 
conclude, with her, that the function of the 
study of history is to furnish the child with 
an understanding of a series of events, rather 
than to burden his memory with a series of 
facts. 


> CP 


HE June issue will include an appro- 

priate window decoration—wild roses 
and butterflies—and a design for a health 
calendar, both by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
Miss Cleaveland has also contributed a 
double-page outline poster, showing children 
playing with hoops, which is one of our 
series of safety posters for the year. 




































EDGAR DALE 


Mr. Dale received his 
of North Dakota and hi 


TUDENT = self-government 

has been advocated as a 
means of instilling in school 
children the principles on which 
organized society is based. In 
the June issue, Edgar Dale will 
discuss several important prin- 
ciples that must be observed 
in any plan of student self- 
government if that plan is to 
succeed. Mr. Dale especially 
emphasizes the fact that chil- 
dren are still in the formative 
period and are not adults; there- 
fore, he says, no group of chil- 
dren should be given too much 
responsibility. 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from the University 
s Ph.D. degree from the University of Chi- 


cago. He taught in rural and grade schools in North Dakota, was 
principal of a consolidated school there, and later was a superintend- 


ent of schools. For two years he was an instructor in social science 


in Winnetka, Illinois. 


In the fall of 1929, Mr. Dale went to Ohio 


State University as assistant professor in the School of Education, 











where he is engaged in curriculum research. 


Among Our Contributors 


USIC occupies an impor- 

tant place in the school 
curriculum. Realizing this fact, 
we have published from time to 
time articles on various phases 
of music education. Perhaps 
our readers will recall an arti- 
cle on Christmas carols, by 
Kathryn H. Baxter, which ap- 
peared in our December issue. 
In June Miss Baxter will con- 
tribute an article describing an 
operetta given by pupils from 
grades three to six. The pupils’ 
interest in such an activity is 
always great, and the results 
can be worth while. 








KATHRYN H. BAXTER 


Miss Baxter, who obtained her B.S. degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had an extensive musical education. She 
was graduated from the Damrosch Institute of Musical Art, New 
York, and holds a diploma in music supervision from Teachers Col- 


lege. She has had wide experience as a supervisor of public-school 
music, and has lectured on music appreciation. Miss Baxter, who is 
supervisor of music education in Kalamazoo, Michigan, is a member 
of the Michigan State Council of Music Educators. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first o ithe 
month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


DISCONTINUANCE~— All _ subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt o ithe journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10thofmonth of 
expiration; thus the renewal ofa subscrip- 
tionexpiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th ,etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 
receive attention for the following month's 
issue (the first of December for theJanuary 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will go 
to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at 
former address to forward. 


AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations, etc. 














N THE cover’ of our 

May issue is shown a 
painting entitled “The Water Mill,” . 
by Meindert Hobbema, the Dutch 
artist. This summer landscape, with 
its sunny fields, green foliage, and 
quiet water, offers a number of 
timely suggestions for a correlation 
of school subjects. A brief story of 
the life of the artist, together with 
questions and a story about the pic- 
ture, will be found in the picture 
study lesson by Gertrude Herdle, 
Director, Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, New York. 


OLUMBUS, Ohio, is the place 

of meeting of the National 
Education Association, which will 
be in session from June 28 to July 4. 
In the current issue of the maga- 
zine, Therese E. Poston, a resident 
of Columbus, and chairman of the 
citizenship committee, Ohio State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will describe the city. Her article, 
which is illustrated with views of 
Columbus, contains interesting and 
helpful information for those who 
expect to attend the summer meet- 
ing of the Association. 


N A series contributed by Mae L. 
Throop, the second article, en- 
titled “Organizing a Transporta- 
tion Activity,” appears in this 
month’s issue. The writer, now a 
teacher in Dickinson School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, carried on this 
activity in the fifth and sixth grades 
of the Kensington School, Grand 
Rapids, last year. The work in 
both of these schools, with which 
Mrs, Throop has been associated, is 
based on an activity curriculum. 
Her present article deals with the 
Water-transportation phase of the 
activity, and also gives a list of 
references which the pupils con- 
sulted in order to obtain informa- 
‘ton for their project. 
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N OUR issue for this month, 

there is another story for 
primary children by Ellis C. Persing. 
The story is one of a series which 
is devoted to the interrelation of 
city and country life, and it de- 
scribes a visit to a dairy farm, by 
children in a primary grade of a 
city school. 


EVERAL features in our May 

issue will be helpful in the ob- 
servance of World Good-Will Day 
on May 18, the date marking the 
thirty-first anniversary of the first 
peace conference at The Hague. 
The verse on the frontispiece post- 
er, and its symbolical decorations, 
can be used to stimulate a discus- 
sion on international good will. In 
the Rotogravure Picture Section, a 
page, “Homes of Many Peoples,” 
enables the pupils to visualize the 
way in which other people live. A 
play in the Entertainment Depart- 
ment, “Around the World with the 
Children,” emphasizes the theme of 
World Good-Will Day, as do the 
decorative headings for this depart- 
ment. 


ATERIAL for celebrating 

other special days occurring 
this month will also be found in the 
Entertainment Department. There 
are two poems and a play for use 
in the observance of Child Health 
Day, a poem appropriate to the 
month, a poem suitable for a pro- 
gram on the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony Tercentenary, a poem for 
Mother’s Day, and two seasonable 
songs with words and music. 


NTRODUCING variety into 

spring menus is discussed by 
Mary Agnes Davis this month in 
her article on the school lunch. She 
includes recipes for luncheon dishes 
to be prepared at school, and a list 
of calories for each item. 

























































































374 Bird Pictures 


© > InBeautiful 


Colors 


Exact Repro- 
ductions from 
Nature 
Size 7x9 inches 
Suitable for mounting 
or framing 
Every school, li- 
|| brary and nature 
lover should have 
this set. Buy a 
_ij few ata time and 
keep adding until 


Blue Jay you have the com- 
plete set. 








JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 


leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—-some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de- 
scribed below. Use the coupon. 
With each order we will send Joseph 
H. Dodson’s interesting book, ‘‘Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them.”’ 


FRE Dodson's Reference-Index lists al- 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 


mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, Fruits, 
Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies. Send 
for a copy 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Il. 


~) Please send me your 35 selected bird pie- 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 
] Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures, 
Name 
Address emresaeenes 
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Important Notice 


| Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 











Seven Mistakes 


“There are seven mistakes of life 
that many of us make,” said a fa- 
| mous writer, and then he gave the 
following list: 

1. The delusion that individual ad- 
vancement is made by crushing oth- 
ers down. 

2. The tendency to worry about 
things that cannot be changed or 
corrected. 


» 


3. Insisting that a thing is impos- 

















Smith’s Regent 
Review Books 


~A Real Help in Teaching — 
For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, etc. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts 


for more thorough knowledge and higher 
standings on examinations, Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 1929, 


Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub- 
lie and private schools throughout U. S. and 
Canada. 50 subjects, elementary & high school. 

Question Books or Answer Books 


LIST OF SUBJECTS : 


Arithmetic four Years English 
Elementary English peweny be Drawing 
English Grammar Ancient Hist 
hy ge English History. 
U. S. History Modern History B 
Physiology American History 
Spelling Civil Government 
Silent Reading Economics 

ra tst 2 Vears Spanish 


(new type questions) 1st Vear French 
intermediate Algebra 2nd Year French 


Advanced Algebra 3rd Year French 
metry Tat Vear German 
(new type questions) 2nd Year German 
ws pe? 3rd Year German 
i eomabe 1st Year Latin 
Siotoey 2nd Vear Latin 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics Commercial Geography 
bere | 4 a Gommereial Law 
ysical raphy jementary Bookkeepin 
tst Voear Engen Advanced Bookhecping ° 
2nd Year English History of Education 
3rd Year English Psychology and Princi- 
4th Vear English ples of keucation 


Order direct from this list, or write for free catalog | : : 
Palmers| If he is inexperienced, he may 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teach 


describing Smith's Regents Review Books, 


Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teac. hing. 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














40c each 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or more 





sible because we ourselves cannot 
accomplish it. 

| 4. Refusing to set aside trivial 
| preferences, in order that important 





Ss — may be accomplished. 


Neglecting development and re- 
Pile of the mind and not acquir- 
ing the habit of reading and study. 

Attempting to compel other per- 
sons to believe and live as we do. 

7. The failure to establish the 
|habit of saving money. 


A Mixture 


Life is a queer mixture—for the 
teacher. 

If she is somewhat mature, she 
may be queer; if she is young, she 
is inexperienced. 

If her hair is bobbed, she may be 
a flapper; if her hair is long, she is 
old-fashioned. 

If she is married, she may be 
barred; if she is single, she is an 
old maid. 

Or, 

If he has no degree, he is not 
qualified; if he has too many de- 
| grees, he ought to hold a bigger 
| position. 





make a failure; if he has had years 
of experience, he is a has-been. 

Where, oh, where, can we all fit 
poibatant Ohio Teacher. 





49 DISCIPLINE DEVICES Grsdes1 to 8 Teachers Wanted ' Sshoslsand Colleses 


inclusive 
25e postpaid. Remittance should accompany order. 


National School, P. O. Box 4403, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS s AGENCY, ING. 
Phi a Piteberem, leoven Syracuse, 
Jacksonville, Florida A P) ston b.c. 





APPLICATION PHOTOS— $ 1 .5O. Your photo must be attach- 


ed to your application for 


a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same d 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (244x3'4) and style preferred by Beanie — {hom 


12 copies for $1.00. We re- 


turn your original unharmed. FULTZ STUDIOS, 15E East 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


| 
| 


Paul Yates 


The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


The battle of nineteen and thirty is now on. I invite you to be. 
come a member of my agency. No real agency can guarantee 
positions but I believe it is a good speculation to know PAUL 
YATES. Really, keeping in mind the old adage about pride and 
a haughty spirit, I myself am about convinced that we are good, 








The Northwestern Teachers’ Agencj 


(Formerly the Alexander and The Mountain State Teachers’ Agencie:) 
Will Give You the Best in Agency Service 
309 TEMPLETON BLDG., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Personal contact with the schools of Utah, Idaho, Montana, Arizona, New Meric 


Nevada, Wyoming, and a commission of 24 %, are distinctive features of our service, 
CAROLINE BURNHAM JENSEN, Manager 








M 


( 













Cc. E. GOODELL, President and General 
Selective Service ran ng from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School ees officials as well as teachers will fini 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
Agency. Write for details. 














In the past decade this agency ha 
secured promotions for thousands of 


grade teachers in cities and suburban 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,—grades from 
5 E. Jackson Blvd., $1400 to $2400. Supervisors and Critics 


Forty- é38 Fifth Ave., New Shes City 2 i ine 
Fifth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. $2200 to $4000. Booklet with valuable in 


Year 207 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. formation free. 

















CLARK- Each applicant is registered in all six offices. Vacancies in suburban sy 
BREWER tems, Normal School positions, and Primary Supervisors, etc. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
AGENCY 64 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Life Bldg. 5024 Jenkins Arcade 
NEW YORK SPOKANE, WAS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Est. 1882 Flatiron Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Globe Bldg. 














WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO: NEW MEXIC) 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, Dept. 10, MISSOULA, MONTAM 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENC! 


Ss ssor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established 1880—50th year 
P.O. Box 157, 205 North Seventh Avenue, ALLENTOWN, PA 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY | | “THE AcENcy oF PERSONAL SERVI 





i H ildi Established twenty-nine years. 

588-383 Salveseity Building We are constantly in touch with the Be 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. and Highest Salaried Schools. 
L.C. MacMillan M2 ~ President and Manager Send for Free Registration _ 



















ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ Rese Lumaen 


NATL. BANK BLOG AM RUFFER Pw DENVER 
















————— 














WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREA! 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION. A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teache 

228 Mfgs. — mag © ober Wyandotte, Sam Kindergarten to University. 
a 
REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY |-Q TEACHERS PREFERRE 
519 University Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. stl era ptm Ang — asking + mee 


Established 1903. Reliable personal service to | test rati f teachers available next 
teachers and schools. No fee unless appointed. Write for’ " tatesmnation. 1-Q ER HERS | as 


















Write for registration form. Omaha, Nebr. pense 
: ENC! 
McClure’s Educational Bureau; ABBQTT TEACHERS | drt 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. Teacherst a; Tor grades high schools, private South 
A teachers agency which gives honest, efficient service. oes, Coane re mild Afhiigted, with the Akan ‘Arkansas vied tock 
C. V. McCLURE, Secretary. 201 Moore and Turner Building, 





ith . a —— 
Teachers Wanted! 1 September positions for Application Photos! a Pe 





grade, high school, and 
college teachers. State cOLEcow briefl and ask | $1.50. oe 2} oné. Doubleweight. 
for our free literature. OWAN TEACHERS inale_ prefer Originals returned. ite, ‘ow 
AGENCY, Marion, Ind. KLINKNER STUDIOS, eee 





YERGENSEN TEACHERS AGENCY, SarznxsceesiiMsic'cw. 


Now is the time to enroll for 1930 positions in the ei 





15 covies 
Boulder, Colo. 15 copies of your photo—$1.00 ; 25 for $1. 50; oie 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, recommendations $1.00 ; 12 application blanks- “206. No position—0? a 


place teachers’’, entire west. Send for free enrollment blank today. Sample application letter that gets 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii, Panama sos 


a We have placed thousands of satisted | teachers, 
place you if you are well prepared toteach. F.H. Huntworth, Manager, 723 Leary Bidg., Seattle 


6625 Delmar Blvd. St. Lous Wy 


Mid-Nation Teachers’ Service, ‘= 2" res. sei = 


positions in many states. 
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(LOSING DAY SOUVENIRS---BOOKLETS AND RIBBONS 


For 29 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 


fay 193) 


_j 





_ This favorable acceptance yeur after year has followed a high standard of attractiveness and 
design. Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have al- 
ways offered unusual merit as a parting gift. 


Description of Souvenir Style 29 







































































The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. It is steel 
engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. ‘he design is 
exactly as shown in illustration. The lower part which shows a country school with an outline of 
a city school in the background, makes this souvenir very attractive as well as appropriate for any 
school. } The narrow flap on the right on which the “School Year 1930" chain appears, adds that 
> be- distinctive touch of newness. Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. If 
the photo is not desired a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. It is a 12 page 
antee booklet including the cover, size 34% x6% inches and is bound with silk cord. : 
’ On the inside we print for you the following: Name of school, district number, township or : 
AUL city, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. We also add the grades 
if desired. In addition to the special printing there also appears a splendid poem (written especially 4 
> and for our souvenirs) “The Close of School’’ with fine illustrations and other appropriate matter. b 
. . . 4 
Description of Souvenir Style 28 
Illustrated on the right. Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord, * 
Furnished with or without photograph. The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No, 29, 4 
excepting that the poem, “The Close of School” and other matter are entirely different. Size ® 
3%, x 64% inches. % 
. . * . a 
rene Price of Souvenir Style 28 Price of Souvenir Style 29 : 
> Without With Without With + . af 
cies) Quan. Photo Photo Quan. Photo Photo For cost of Souvenir Style 29 add Ic e 
— each to Price of Souvenir No. 28 ; 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.84 $3.42 % 
5] 1.52 1.66 32 2.96 3.58 Extra Photos—50c per dozen ¢ 
10 6 .82 3 3.08 3.74 P . s 
lew Menicc 12 — a 36 3.90 Photos without souvenirs—50c per dozen 2 
T Service, 14 1.88 2.14 38 4.06 A Transparent Envelope is furnished for We fee! both ca 
16 2.00 2.30 40 4.22 our Nos, 28 and 29 Souvenirs FREE. 4 en ae 
—— 18 2.12 2.46 42 4.38 ; Bed ecerce cen tude the q 
| ”) 2.24 2.62 44 4.54 10¢% discount allowed on club orders. We're glad | wnges on ifes way Ly * 
' 22 2.36 2.78 46 3.80 4.70 VOR TRS WO Pare ON SCpORNENES 4 
t Gta Fin 24 2.48 2.94 48 3.92 4.86 We pay the Postage on ALL of our 4, 
‘ 26 2.60 3.10 50 4.08 5.02 neil 3 
” L sy 28 «62.720 826 | B2420 OBB Souvenirs Buss | | FY 
. Additional ones without photo, 5e each, Pupils appreciate Seibert Souvenirs. A ; oo 
A Souvenir Style 29 With photo, 7c each. school token which they treasure and keep Souvenir Style 28 i 
en aes ‘a - on pa a a aon ce ; 4 
; of this a ~ 
mad —— Ribbon Bookmark Style 27 What Our Customers Say § 
S§ £6 E2528 £ We have added to our line of gifts a won- Received my Souvenirs and I think they are beau ' 
— COU EE gé 2525 § ne derfully fine silk ribbon souvenir, The illus- — ‘!¥!. 1 like them better than any T've seen. ‘ 
gency has 2 % ~ Gasaer os ar | tration gives but a faint idea of its beauty. Dora Pierce, Rockwood, Tenn + 
aie a : ot 2" £23 of m Re o It is 7 inches long and 2% inches wide. Have received my, Souvenirs all O. K,. and in a 
la Pee 25-32 3% s4 awe . We print on the ribbon just as shown here. plenty of time. 7. ee Me 3 
- Suburban yS se aia 2 3 cz - 2 2 ~~ Can be had with or without photo. a , ee : ~ — a Ki 
be - 2 ~ F P s . or - ave had many different kinds of Souvenirs but 
grades from 5 é B iS - z = at ! n Prices: 8 or le pad $2.00. Additional ones 10c I think these are the nicest 1 have € ves prenmted 
and Critics £3352 55 \ . - : 5 + =I each. If photos are desired add 2c extra for to my pupils. Mrs. A. W. Littletield, Plymouth, Cai 4 
luable in + ae a y ge 38 3: 6 if © << cee This is my fifth order so of course, “Seibert Sony 2 
valu " | c . ‘ += " a te 2S. “ > ‘ 8 y 1 order so of course, ‘‘Seibe Souve- 
= % z = sa (7 Tbe = You can’t go wrong if you order this ele- nirs Satisfy.’’ Florence M. Vurcell, Bellevue, Ohio % 
& > “ - oo Pe Cs E } | gant souvenir. I , ht f bef } I lik , td 
=*t es 2 © never bough rom you before hut ike those 
AE = S6 sé 2x 5 je purchased from you this year better than those I 
_ && 8766 received from other companies 


Assured Delivery Send us 5¢ extra and we 
will 


replace absolutely Helen L, Kern, Ottawa, Ohio 


uburban sy a ; ‘ 


, 
j 
fk 








—_ ee - - - — ‘ . . 
free any order lost in the mail. I am more than yirened with them. They are the 
‘ . > “a: . . . . nicest Souvenirs uive ever seen 

RGH, PA. Photograph Souvenirs If you want your We Please You or Refund Your Money Prompt Mailing A!! orders are mailed pre- Gladys Berven, Eagle Grove, Iowa 
cins Arcade f photos on souvenirs, 3 : paid within a day or so af- , ; : 
YLIS, MINN. all that is required is for you to send a photo- Send a 2c stamp for Samples. It is not nec- ter their receipt, excepting those calling for pho- This makes four terms I have used your Souvenir 
Bldg. graph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will essary, however, to have samples as thousands tographs, which require a little additional time. and were, — — oe yey, satisfactory and 
a me =6Mmake a small photo for each souvenir just like of teachers send us orders without seeing . Mus oF ew eae Se Se oe 

a 4 ‘ , 1s ist = accompan all orders. . rin : . 
—$—$—— ihe illustration on this page. We can copy a samples and we positively please them or re- Remittance co’ ean po ~ m ~ Mrs. Winifred MeKellar, Watova, Okla 
EXIC0 large or small photograph or from a group, fund their money. personal check. : ¥ ————- 

—s the 4 to be — is not ag close Y 7 . . 

0 others in the group. fe can also copy Wh Oo rder Send name of School, S be t P t 
sraduates. proofs but they must be very clear and dis- en u Ord District Number, Town- Received my Souvenirs O. K I like them fine el r rin ing 
MONTAN inet. However, bear this in mind, we can't ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholars, The work is perfect. I think they are beautiful 
asectsctcteresins we impocsibie. We can't copy an old worn- School Board and County Superintendent. Bernice U. Nevins, Russell Springs, Kansas. Com n 

ou ce i j by > se » oar ; i i i : 
thru the = Pon make good prints from it. The Send your order early. Don't wait until with- I have ordered my Souvenirs thru you for upwards pa y 
~ ho Photos will be exact reproductions of the in a few days of the close of school. Tell us of fifteen years and have always been well pleased 
SENCY p to you send us. when your school closes. You should order as Please fill this order after the same manner you ° 

n't send us a photo smaller than a post- many or more souvenirs as you have scholars. have heretofore are over 10 

h year Ph oe even that is too small for best re- If you order less than the number of schol- *. C. Foresman, Allenwood, Pa 3 
TO ale Send us the best photograph you have, ars, add 3c for each name in excess of the I have sent to several firms for School Souvenirs Send f 

A rapped as we return it to you uninjured. number you order. Whether you live in Maine, over a period of years. I find yours to be the best en or 

arge photo will always copy better than a North Dakota, Florida, California, we serve Your promptness is to be commended. 


mall one. Bear this in mind. you promptly. Geo. H. Bott, Van Hook, N. I} Samples of Graduation Cards, 








PPLICATION PHOTOS 


Her father had} ray, André Siegfried, W. T. Layton, 
After | Sir Arthur Salter, P. Stoppani, J. M. | 


of worn-out shoes. 
refused to buy her new ones. 


Speech Defects 


of Super Value’ 





Many children who have defective 


speech need medical treatment before 


they need a speech teacher, says | 


Ethel Wakeman, who has had charge 
of special speech work in a large 
_ school for a number of years. 
“ss Wakeman writes of her experi- 
‘nees in Hygeia, quoting numerous 
Cases, 
Bue 100 boys and girls were 
pep to physicians in the course 
ore About half of them re- 
me relief. A certain number did 
“eo. the physicians either be- 
"woah ey were not co-ope rative or 
ay they were waiting to get the 
tion Y or the right physical condi- 
Ra work in the school had an in- 
wr ny effect on families. When 
thildre Saw the improvement, other 
on - in the family and even the 
mS themselves had defects cor- 
» One girl with a markedly 


—* suffered from mastoid 


t 
hat she had colds constantly because 


Her speech teacher found | 


another patient’s interested mother 
gave the child good shoes and warm 
clothes, her colds disappeared and 
the father showed some improve- 
ment in providing for her. 





At Geneva 


Amid the array of summer schools 
and special courses with which the 
American interested in international 
affairs is now confronted, one stands 
out as unique alike in conception, ex- 
ecution and interest. This is the 
Geneva Institute of International Re- 
lations. It was designed primarily 
to meet the needs of the large num- 
ber of English-speaking visitors who 
come to Geneva during the summer 
months to see something at first 
hand of the working of the League of 
Nations. The sessions of the Insti- 
tute this summer will be held from 
July 27 to August 1, inclusive. 
Among the lecturers will be W. Arn- 
old Forster, Lord Robert Cecil, Henri 
Rolin, A. W. Manning, Gilbert Mur- 


|man’s possessions. 


Keynes, Erik Colban, Philip Kerr, 
Harold J. Laski, Frederick Lugard, 
and Alfred Zimmern. Full details 
can be obtained from the League of 
Nations Association, Inc., 6 East 39th 


| Street, New York City. 


———— 

A School for Soap Sculpture was 
opened recently at 80 East 11th 
Street, New York. Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in New York, 
spoke on the value of such a school, 
which has been established to train 
teachers to teach soap 
There is no charge for matriculation. 


The school was opened in conjunction 


with the annual competitions for 
sculpture in white soap for the Proc- 
ter and Gamble prizes. 
encsaibaans 
A little library, growing larger 
every year, is an honorable part of a 
A library is not 
a luxury. It is one of the necessi- 
ties of a full life—Henry Ward 


| 
| Beecher. 


carving. | 


THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL 









WANT A G00 POSITION? TRY QUR PHOTOS 
BUY THE BEST, LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS SIZE, AT LOWEST PRICES. PERFECT COPIES 
MADE FROM ANY SIZE PHOTO OR SNAP SHOT, POSTAGE 
PAID, AND ORIGINAL RETURNED UNHARMED/ we 


MAIL ORIGINAL PHOTO and ORDER TODAY! 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


ELL-ESS PHOTO SERVICE, 
N 1110 Hartford Bildg., Chicago, Ill 














High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


PHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
= Size 2'.x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 











School of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course 
to High School graduates over 18, Affiliations with The 
Ilinois Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association 
For information address, Director of Nurses. Dept. 
P.L.—4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


For Junior High Schools, Grades and Rural Schools. 
Write for descriptive folder. 

P.R. MADDOX, Bowling Green, Missouri 

ri -i ediate comedy. 

Swat That Fly! Fy tine "remiliar tunes 

The J. M. Connelly Co., 223 Ouachita Ave., Hot Springs, Ark, 




































A popular model 
for home use 


“CHICAGO” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 


You CAN sharpen a pencil with a knife 
but how? 


“APSCO” Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 
do it with speed and precision . . . . to the 
benefit of the pencil and the user. 


“APSCO” CUTTERS CUT CLEAN 


without scraping or tearing the wood 





| 


There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—“CHICAGO,” $1—“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 

—“DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the. “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


J 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO._. Chicago, Ill. 


Messrs. “Serimp” and “Save” | 


| 


encourage poor handwriting! 


“Paper's cheap—let’s make it 
cheaper! Pens don’t cost much— 
let’s see that they cost less!” Messrs. 
Scrimp and Save—on the job! 
That kind of business definitely 
hinders your instruction. 










How 
can you work at full efficiency 
without proper materials? 

it’s often necessary to put up a 
real scrap against penny-pinch- 
ing. You must often insist on good 
pens. Let us send you—free to 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





| AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOKS. 


| Pupit CitizeNsuip. A Working Guide 


— is 





teachers—the samples of Ester- 
brook school pens which will prove 
that good pens do better work! 
Address Esterbrook Pen Co., 


68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 













Esterbrook Pen No. 
1000 is one of the 
best school pens 
made—and yet its 
cost is very little 
more than inferior 
products. 


Always im the bright RED 
box—every pen individually 
inspected and passed. 














The 


URVEY OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE CREDITS 


THE WORKADAY READERS. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


publishers of the books listed 
below, will be glad to supply them to 


our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 


regarding them. 


'THe VisitiInG TEACHER AT Work. By | 


Jane F. Culbert, Executive in Charge 
of the Visiting Teacher Work of the 
Public Education Association of New 
York City, and Secretary of the Affil- 
iated National Committee on Visit- | 
ing Teachers. Cloth. 235pp. $1.50 | 
postpaid. The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


PENCIL SHARPENER Arounp A ToapsToot TABLE. A Child’s | 


Book of Verse. By Rowena Bastin | 


Bennett. With Pictures by Lucille 
Webster Holling. Cloth. 110pp. 
$2.00. Thomas S. Rockwell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
AMERICAN History. By Thomas M. | 
Marshall, Professor of History, 
Washington University, St. Louis, | 
Mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 760pp. | 
$1.60. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


By 
Thomas M. Marshall, Professor of 
History, Washington University, St. | 
Louis, and Edgar Bruce Wesley, 
Head of Social Science Department, 
Senior High School, University City, 


Mo. Paper covers. Section One, | 
126pp. Section Two, 113pp. 68c. 
each. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


for Teachers of Grades 1 to 8. By 
George W. Diemer, President, Teach- 
ers College, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Blanche V. Mullen, Instructor in Citi- 
zenship, Teachers College, Kansas 
City. Cloth. 350pp. $2.16. World 
Book Company, New York. 





AND COLLEGE COURSES IN Music. Pre- 
pared by the Research Council of the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence in Co-operation with the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 
tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, 45 West 45th St., New! 
York. } 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book 


One. By Ellis C. Persing, Chairman 
of the Department of Science in the | 
School of Education, Western Re-| 
serve University, and Elizabeth K.| 
Peeples, Principal in the Washington, | 
D. C., Public Schools. Illustrated (in | 
color) by Ve Elizabeth Cadie. Cloth. 
128pp. 72c. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE oF CoLps. By) 


William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
Senior Attending Surgeon to Colum-| 
bus Hospital, Director of the Chi- 
cago Institute of Research and Di- 
agnosis. Illustrated. Cloth. 184pp. 
$2.00. Thomas S. Rockwell Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

By Clarence 
Truman Gray, Ph.D., Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of 
Texas. Illustrated by Helen G. Bab-| 
bitt and Ethel Blossom. The Teach- 
ers’ Manual: Paper, 40pp., 15c.| 
Fifth Reader: Cloth, 245pp., 68c. | 
D. C. Heath & Company, New York. | 


|THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY APPLE- 


PAPER Toys. 


SEED. By Henry Chapin. 

tions by James Daugherty. 
246pp. 
York. 


Illustra- | 
Cloth. | 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New 


Book II. By Anna E. 
Pauli. Foreword by Katherine Mor- 
ris Lester. Illustrated. Paper. 48pp. | 
$1.40. The Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, IIl. 








VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON } 
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“7A SPECIAL 
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EASY TERMS 














THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS | 
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Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents;  Fint | 


Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70) cents: Third | 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents | 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 
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Cloth. 217pp. $2.00. 4 


Willow 
Ave, 
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CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like This For 

Spelling, Attendance, 

Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship. 
Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 

Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch dle. 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago. Il 


























UNIQUE 
PICTURES 


Published in color exelt | 
sively in Artext Print 
and Juniors. 

Free color reproduct# 
with latest list sent ¥ 
teachers. 


Iustrated Catalog | 
“*B6" 100. 





**Mother and Child’’ 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, INC., Westport, Consecit 
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Every Teacher Needs i 

“Light of Emerson” —complete digest, ¥% ¥| a 

most quoted man. Best of 12 vols. rr 

in One, only $2.40; Deluxe binding, $3: r nis 
approval to teachers. Also ‘“Philosogam © — 
merson,” pocket ed., 50c. “Master- Phe’ tities 
of 200 master minds, $1.20. Live ! te = 
(3000, classified) for culture of expression, a! 
REX PUBLISHING co., = on 
1900 Superior Ave., Cleveland, re 
a | t 
coorses ached 
ROWN’S Home Study School joss = 
ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, ecoutt ie Rail 
Salesmanship and allrelated subjects. i S Pos 
complete i nformation. Dept. N.1- PORN 3 _ 
TT ear ET ION it 

Ga ER FA SUNCEMEN he 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 


‘ay 19% 8 yay 1930 


i. THE LADDER OF LiFe. Book VII of Sci- 
ence Readers. By William L. Nida, 


State Teachers College, San Diego, 








——————————————— 












Calif., and Tracy H. Holmes, Alham- 
me LRM bra High School, Alhambra, Calif. \ ~ 
lopticon Illustrated (in color). Cloth. 278pp. } ¢.\ . 
; gg C. Heath & Company, New F | «' 
Yor 3 ] 


e 6 
if i” Bi 'S & a 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CHILDHOOD. By. 
Edgar James Swift, Professor of | 
Psychology, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Author of “Mind in the 

—— | Making,” ete. Cloth. 441pp. $2.25. 

Vi | In t ti m=. aren ae ene, Se ee 
ONDER FLIGHTS OF LONG AGO. ite 

for Isua $ ruc ion by Mary Elizabeth Barry and Paul 
R. Hanna, both of Lincoln School, 
———-. College, yg mel —— 

. . : sity. Illustrated by Lynd Ward.| 

which use Visual Instruction | Gab. Sie. D Ancien sndl 


to supplement class room | _ Company, New York. 
ind th ‘all EVERYDAY LIFE IN HOMERIC GREECE. 
study find the especially de- 


A 
m 


Especially 
designed 


THOSE progressive schools 








observed: | Written and illustrated by Marjorie 
signed model LRM Balop- | and C. H. B. Quennell, Authors of 
ng ‘ id if h The Everyday Life Series,” ete. 
ee | ticon ideal for the purpose. | Cloth. 212pp. $2.50. G. P. Put-| ¢¢ 9 
: | nam’s Sons, New York. It R k bl ; 
rial Projects both lantern slides | PLays wiTH A Purpose. A group of | S emar a e 
ts; Fu |f and opaque objects, giving wide - anaes. a eee h I h B 
ents; : . ome conomics students. Yditec 
85 cents, | choice of subjects from the by Jessie A. Knox. Cloth. 150pp. How Mue nterest t e OyYS 
PANY =" supply of material on $1.50. ppLakeside Publishing Com- fe - . 99 
| i oFay Take in Their H Band 
= PHILOSOGRAMS OF EMERSON. Over 200) a e In eir armonica an 


Purgent Sayings of “The Sage of | 
Concord.” Edited by H. H. Em- 
mons, Author of “Light of Emer- 
son,” etc. Boards. 32pp. 50c. post- 
paid. The Rex Publishing Company, | 


Take advantage of the ex- 
perience of leading users of 
Visual methods of teaching and 
write today for complete liter- 





Teacher: 








“Yes, and what surprises me is the fact that the children who 
had no interest in music before we added the harmonica to our 
curriculum seem to love it now. Why, some of the boys in my 
class who said they hated music are so enthusiastic they can 





ature on Bausch & Lomb Bal- re Superior Avenue, Cleveland, hardly wait until time for their harmonica work. It helps disci- 
opticons and accessories. THE Bocanrva READERS. By Emma pline them, too. Talking, or misbehavior means no harmonica 


. j » 
| Miller Bolenius, assisted by Mary ——" 


McSkimmon, Principal, Pierce School, 
Brookline, Mass., and Florence E.! 
Bamberger, Professor of Education, | 
Johns Hopkins University. Illustrat- 


“Well, from what I have seen, aside from its value in developing 
musical appreciation and ability, these harmonica bands are 
great promoters of school spirit and school pride. Even the par- 
ents are interested.” 


Principal: 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
685 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 












| ed (in color) by Mabel Betsy Hill. Teacher: “And have you noticed the way the girls and boys have improved 

= Pr mer Work-Book: Paper, 62pp., in their appearance? When the bands appear in Assembly you 

| pal a Sn an TPP. a never saw such clean, polished faces, slick hair and neat clothes! 
: eader: y " “ 4 P . ; 

| Houghton Mifflin Genmene, Witten, “I think the harmonica should be made the universal instru- 


———_ = ————————— 
. Reeds, Raffia, Wooden Bases, | 
Materials Ghaircane, Cane Webbing In- 

tan 





ment to be taught in schools—Now that I have seen its con- 


My LIFE WITH ANIMALS. B , 7 , 
y George F. structive results I wonder how we ever got along without it.” 


Morse, former Director Boston Zoo- | 
logical Park, Boston Aquarium, Chi-| 

























































Loans, buses, Tranters hooks ant everything used  C&B0 Zoological Society, John G.| The value of musical instruction on Instruction Easy 
for merel Making.” Sond lic jfor, catalog and directions, Shedd Aquarium Society, Chicago.| the harmonica has attracted the at- With th id of Ill od 1 
: tne. Cambridge, Mass. Drawings by Don Nelson. Cloth.| tention of educators throughout the vit A, toy B." ustrated_instruc- 
i Pins U | 196pp. $2.00. Thomas S. Rockwell} country. In thousands of schools ard ooks urnished J REE by M. 
tH = | Company, Chicago. this little musical instrument, so in- Ho ner, Inc., Harmonica instruction 
ROPHIES 1 Go |ArtT AGEs. By Pedro J. Lemos, Direc-| expensive, so easy to master, has is simple—progress rapid. The book 
ALOGUE | Government tor of the Museum of Fine Arts,| been found to minimize immeasura- 18 _interestingly Ran mag ni and is 
e This For Jobs Stanford University, and Editor of| bly the effort and time usually ex- bape = such simple language that 
| The School Arts Magazine. Refer-| pended in musical training. As one eg a pvc agg re 
i i 2A. > . . - “ » i whi all soo . i fie 
$1260$3400 | ence portfolio in loose-leaf form con-| teacher says: It leads children’s ciency the melodies furnished in the 
sold Plated . taining forty plates, each 10” x 14”,) minds to learning music playfully book. Group instruction naturally fol- 
ode year covering ten great periods of art and| when otherwise they take it as a w 
Catch ing £) } id lows. And this also is made simple by 
os. ‘ — —s architectural masterpieces,| great task. the teacher helps and aids furnished 
PANY, | architectural decorations, costumes, . without charge. 
. Chicago, Steaby WoRK | yf soma a instruments, weapons, jew- Interests Every Child in Music Ruth Townsend, Supervisor of Music in 
° elr ete., of each eriod. 4.75. , Schools of Paducah, Ky., says “We have 
Vacation Danie Press, iceaaien Mass. $4.7 | In the case of the pupil who has no a harmonica band in each of the grade 
with full pay ATHLETICS IN EpucaTION. By Jesse| “ear” for music and cannot carry a schools in Paducah and are more than 
Feiring Williams, A.B., M.D., Pro- tune correctly, the use of the har- pleased with results. We hesitated 
fessor of Physical Education, Teach-- Monica develops a sense of pitch and ey ony Tteccitlas of ter taaee 
~GU , cn : . . 6 . . ~ . ) a oO is 8 ~ 
Mex Women ers College, Columbia University, ne qn Em — mind tones ment, but found that with the aid of 
18 to 50 and William Leonard Hughes, A.M.,, W™'¢% are absolutely true. your free instruction books and charts 
Professor of Physical Education,, 5° quickly can the average boy or girl it was easy for the children to learn 
DePauw University Illustrated. a | = ny instrument, that in- to play.” 
" ‘| spire their 
3 Cloth. 414pp. Ww. B. Saunders Com- | skill oer are cutie So many teachers and music 
\ x pany, Philadelphia. spurred on to greater aentinp he canes i on 
r ard p r @ ie 
TT i THE EXTRA CurRICULAR Liprary. Ker-| effort. Harmonica harmonies én group as wott 
atol covers. Each $1.00. Organiza-| practice, it has ‘been as individual instruction that 
PICK YOUR JOB tion, by Cecil’ V. Millard, A.M., Su-, found, gives the child ‘many sohaei ies tea 
TRAVEL perintendent of Schools, Dearborn,| the same training in prepared in the form of a 
Ruilway Postal Cree, YOUR COUNTRY Mich., 160pp.; Student Publications,| Sit reading, rhythm srensure entities © 30 eur. 
te, hates ~~ lerks, and all Government employ- | “el Pi 3 | and musical apprecia- monica as An Important 
Waa), Gry vacation of 15 working days (about by Geo. C. Wells, Secretary, State} ;; in : Factor in the Modern Kau 
cry ane hey travel constantly and see the country. Board of Education of Oklahoma.| tion as is derived from cation of Girls and Boys” 
Ph mp CARRIERS—POSTOFFICE CLERKS - ; 4,' the piano or violin, Harmonica 7 teachers and others in au- 
thon, Cy ed clerks also have 15 days’ paid vaca- and Special Instructor in School Ad- asus | thority this brochure wiil be 
euce 18 unnecessary. ministration nive ‘ s e |} sent without charge upon 
Yaya CLERKS | ma, and Wayde H McCalister. Dire \ rp mares = — 
a . , 
maslaty i.200 ana "81,440 t0 $2,100 0 year. | tor of Student Publications and Vice- ED CRD Se ia a a 
ork in the Census and other gov- | i i 2 2 j j 4 
Poy departments at Washington. i a. ant oe Principal, Webster Junior High M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 14-E, Girls and Boys 
ert the country. School, Oklahoma City, 190pp.; | 114 East 16th Street 
Pil om REE LIST OF POSITIONS Point Systems and Awards, by Edgar ‘ 
it oon following coupon, ‘Tear it off and 7 | New York, N. Y. 
bo Pan Ae WOW, at once, | \ 
—aest ln pou etting  Uavcranene gah * Pestawe same | “Teachers will find | § Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: | 
— eiiihiiapasipanemmnigieiiindeeimenenass f ‘ . . 
‘haat Inte, Dept. et, iedene ow. [ [ } Brochure on “The Harmonica as an Important Factor ‘n the Modern Educa- | 
ected below : 12) 7,,charee (1) a full description of the position tion of Girls and Boys.” | 
sone 2 (ay APL eS Fe pawe book, “How to Geta U.s. ‘ 
fay cal me how to wetthe position have checked,” | Ds "REE Ins sti c. 
. cet e 2 Ray een —— positi poe Sl Picture and Word Stamps l | | FREE Instruction Book 
peoris. } a 
ss Pn igtzgoza90) Very Helpful Pe ae 
5 rw ler ($2100-$3300) | Send for circulars. Most 
'mmigrant Inspector aes an school supply firms have 
ieviTaTiOns | —— lc ttt~S~S “p’ |them. = Made by Address vena 
aaa m0 gt) BE Ming H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 | 
U ee Ee Ccccccccccccccccscccccoccoccecccccccccccscocsoooseseoseosecescoccecoccscoosccceseocoesosooeecescoseeseccescessosoces ot terereereee 
™ This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 








| Ainslie St., Chicago, IIl. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 








“Too many teachers fail to use 
the wealth of educational material 
which can be obtained for almost 
nothing.” —Roxie Martin 


The Perry Pictures offer you this material 





ONE CENT SIZE. 


3x 3%. For 50 or more 


TWO CENT SIZE. 


5% x 8 For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 
25 for Children. Size 5% x 8. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Our bird, flower, fruit and animal pic- 
tures, in natural colors, help greatly 
in nature study. 





THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or 
more. Size 7 x 9. 

“It is wonderful to know that all school | 
children can have The Perry Pictures 
They cannot fail to instill the love of art 
in young minds and to create a more ter 
tile soil for the growth of all things 
beautiful as they go on through life.’ 








In the last two months of the school year 
when the coming vacation occupies much 
of the child’s mind, renew his interest with 


‘The Perry Pictures 





Baby stuart Vun Dyck 


‘the Percy Pictures ‘© Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





“An important part of school 
trainirg should be in such intelli- 
gent appreciation of beauty that 
children will grow up hating ugli- 
ness.” —F'rom The Kansas Teacher 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 


Size 22 x 28 inches, including the mar- 
gin. $1.00 each for two or more; 
$1.25 for one. 

Send $2.00 for Baby Stuart and A 
Helping Hand by Renouf. 





Catalogues 
Our 64-page Catalogue of 1600 minia- 
ture illustrations will be an addition 
to any school library. It costs only 15 
cents in coin or stamps. 








“Iam in receipt of the Catalogue of 
The Perry Pictures and I think it is about 
the best Catalogue that I have ever re- 
ceived showing picture prints. Every- 
thing is easy to find and the small pic- 
tures aresharp and distinct,which makes 
it easy for one to order.” 
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* Ne. C3 Kach Dozen 

Si. Plate 12 $1.25 Y 

Gold Fill 2.20 \ 
Sterl. Sil 26 2.50 

Koll.Gold.45 4.25 

Dozen $1 


SSPINS MEDA 


Pin Guard and Chain 
Raised letters on Pin 
or background Enamel 


46 Be 
10k. Gid. $3.00 Ka, De, $2.60 Ka 







No.C 125 
Gold Filled 


j 
Each 
$0.35 
Steril. Sil 0 





Roll, Gold 16 
No. R350 Raised Letters No.M 225 Each 
Year or background Hard Enameled 10kt. Gold 2.36 
Fach Dozen Roll, Gold $1.36 
ter!, Silver, with Jette Gold Top $2.76, $2 a og terl, Sil $1.10 
VAL. Gold, with hite Gold Top >. 60, $6.00) t 
R,350 Iaht: Geld: with Green Gold Top $6.60; $6.00Ka, Stert. Sit. fm ARTISTIC MEDAL & 
SAMPLES LOANED upon your Principal's En- 1OKt. Gold 3.76 ‘ 
dorsement. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment 14Kt. Gold 4.75 256 Grgcnmtan tee 
Bw ~~, School Emblems 


»ooncoe yy — 

¢ fv eye FREE CATALOG sens 

v sen 

fj go 

o® SOMETHING DIFFERENT! PIN COMPLETE 

GRD WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
L655) STERLING SILVER $135 t208 )$1.20 


"32"| SUVER PLATE 7S MORE) 65 








'S 
yo) 
bod vee Meta Arts Co.inc. 903 Portland Ave. Rochester NY. 


N1763 - Sterling Silver Ring with 
raised letters and date 


$1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 








25 APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00. 


These are finest quality reproductions, size about 24x34, just the thing to send with 


— applications. 


Order yours now, send good photo, unmounted if possible. Photo will be returned unharmed. Prompt 


service and satisfaction guaranteed. OLIVE BROTHERS, WILLMAR, MINN. 











Free Helps 


for_Teach- 


ere_of Head 


. 
Hygiene. 
We will send you 
coples of this new 
amusing booklet in 
color, with pic 
tures, written to 
interest children in 

ir hair and its 
care. 














More important ! Your hygiene teaching is use- 
less unless it can be carried out in your pupils’ 
homes, We are glad to help you in your hygiene 
work. Won't you cooperate with us by asking 
your druggist to stock Derbac so that your pu- 
pila can yet it? A 20-shampoo cake costs only 25c. 


Derbae 


Unique Health Shampoo 


Please send us the names of your drug- 
gist and of your school when you write. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC. 
Dept. N-13, 334 E. 27th St., New York 








| 





Great Masters of Art 
for Little Folks 


Our graded picture study course gives an excellent 
foundation in Appreciation of Art. No child is too 
young to understand the meaning of light-line, form 
and simple composition. With our method children 
soon learn to discriminate between good art and bad. 


All grade sets 15 cents. Let us send you a set. 


Our booklet listing the World’s Great 
Masterpieces will be sent on request. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
5C Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


























What is the Best Book 


on—Art, or perhaps Literature or Music? 
What important Fiction should I read? 
What books about Business, Sports or the 
Home sre most useful? “® a 
answers these questions by listing the 
world’s best books in_every fie ou 
needit tobuy wisely. Write 
for your own capy TODAY. 


MY 
BOOKS 


= 








FREE 


Lat us save you money on any books in print. 


N.Y. Co., Dept. 2-E, 25 Dominick St., New York 
$< _________________y 


High Schoo! Course 
TeWPAR F218 You can complete 


this simplified 
Schoo! Course at home 


00) 
inside two . Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to Pe the leading professions. This 
are described ip 


Free bullecla: 


faenrooat 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
+ 1.688 Drexel Av. & 68th 8t, © A.9.1923 CHICAGO 








<te For School Decorations 
yy Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Decorative Moore Push - Pins 

6 Colors—3 Sizes 

No hammer needed. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 






10c 


Packets 








Everywhere Philadelphia 


Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 
Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required, Exami- 
nations often. 37,796 appointed last year. Send for 
our Civil Service Catalog No.8. COLUMBIAN CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








G. Johnston, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education and 
Principal of the University High 
School, the University of Michigan, 
175pp.; Home Rooms, by Evan E. 
Evans, A.M., Principal, Winfield Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, Winfield, 
Kans., and Malcolm Scott Hallman, 
A.M., Principal; Washington Senior 
High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
165pp.; Assembly Programs, by M. 
Channing Wagner, A.M., Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Secon- 
dary Education and Research, Wil- 
mington, Del., 154pp. <A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 

MopERN ALPHABETS. By Melbert B. 
Cary, Jr. Illustrated. Cloth. 64pp. 
$1.00. Bridgman Publishers, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 

FIGURE COMPOSITION. By Paul 
Braun. Illustrated. Cloth. 64pp. 
$2.50. Bridgman Publishers, Pel- 
ham, N. Y 

History STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Samuel H. Thompson. _ Illus- 
trated. Paper. 97pp. Progressive 
Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 

MoDERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Book 
THREE. Grades 7 and 8. By John R. 
Clark, The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
Arthur S. Otis, Author of “Otis Self- 
Administering Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity”; and Caroline Hatton, Super- 
visor of Arithmetic, Public Schools, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet C. Hoopes. Cloth. 415pp. 88c. 


Also book to a grade, 68c. each. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


Merry ANDREW. A Comedy in Three 


Acts. By Lewis Beach. Cloth. 180 
pp. $1.50. Samuel French, Inc., 25 
West 45th St., New York. 


CouraceE. A Comedy in Prologue and 
Three Acts. By Tom Barry. [Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 119pp. $2.00. Sam- 
uel French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 

THE Book or Birp Lire. A Study of 
Birds in Their Native Haunts. By 








May 193 
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Tulips Are The Color of Spring 


Reds! Yellows! Pinks! Colors that are true 
enjoyment to reproduce! Have your pupils 
draw tulips from real models, reproducing 
the cup-like blossom, the graceful stem and 
leaf on 6x9 paper within a half-inch margin 
With ‘careful strokes of CRAYOLA crayon, 
they will find just the right colors... is 
varying shades. 


CRAYOLA Crayons may be purchased 
from your nearest school supply dealer 
Be sure the name CRAYOLA is on box 
and labels 


BINNEY & SMITH Co, 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N.Y, 


CRA YOLA 





























KEEP ABREAST 








IN YOUR SUBJECT 
> 


EARN CREDIT 


TOWARD A DEGREE 











While teaching, use the 
HOME STUDY 


courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for § 

visors and Principals, which the University 
gives by correspondence. 450 courses in 
45 subjects yield credit toward either-a 
Bachelor’s degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


The University of Chicago 


407 Ellis Hall Chicago 
































G. | 


Arthur A, Allen, Ph.D., Professor of | 


Ornithology at Cornell University; 
Editor, School Department, “Bird 
Lore.” Photographs by the Author. 
Cloth. 441ipp. $3.50. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., New York. 

MAKE-Up. A Manual for the Use of 
Actors, Amateur and Professional. 
By John F. Baird, Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Speech. Illustrat- 
ed by Lee Mitchell. Cloth. 165pp. 
$1.50. Samuel French, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

ONnE-AcCT PLAYS FOR STAGE AND STUDY. 
FirtH SERIES. Twenty-one Contem- 
porary Plays by American, English, 
and Irish Dramatists. Preface by 
Elmer L. Rice. Cloth. 352pp. $3.00. 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York. 














MUSIC LESSONS vous HOME 
See 





You can play music like this quiekly 
Write today for our FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLI 
| LESSON, It tells howto learn to play Piano, Organ, Vilw 
Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced player 
You payasyou learn. Costs you only a few cents « day. 


American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bldg., Chiay 


Miss Compton’s School £2°,S'%4.chin 


Out in the Middle West. Combination city ™ 
country privileges. Restricted enrollment, Highs 
encomiums from patrons, Established 1901, 

Fanny A. Compton, Directress, 3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, h 


RATIONAL ACADEMY OF Af 


Accredited Painting, Sculpture, Advertising, Art, It 
Decorating. Dormitories. Catalog: 230 E. Ohio St., Chica 


Washington Boulevard Hospit! 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three years #0 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Roquiceners 
School Diploma or equivalent. Free tuition, maintenance. —_ 
allowance, Write for'Bulletin, to Surerintenvent oF 
Dept. N- 1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, in. 


lea 
























































Pret 

Make money taking pictures. 

raphs in big demand. Conaens 
Fistncrap, es at 
me Son eee gy 4 bay 
for new free rennin 
Modern Photography. m 
School of Phot, Dept. 30% 
3601 Michigan Ave., 


at Home 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE i 
| Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared o® Ar 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outli Le 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative +. 
both $2.00; complete — $3.00 per 
words. Special research $5.00. 

JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, lov! 


GOVT. 


$35 T0$75 WEE 


( ) Railway Mail Clerk 

) P. O. Cler 

' Post Office Laborer 
File Clerk 

} Matron 

) 

) 








































Genera! Clerk 
Chauffeur-Carrier 
Skilled Laborer 
Watchman 
Postmaster 


, . 


( 
( 
( 
( 
t 
( 
( 
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Send me 


rticulars about 
larien, foc 
etc. 


ations, opportu 
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Attractive Souvenirs 
For the Last Day of School 


With Your Photo or That of Your School 


HE value and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased by the addition, where desired, 

of a CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION. This appears in addition to the pupils’ names, etc., at 

no extra charge. Our forty years’ experience in the school souvenir business insures satisfaction. 
Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that it will receive our prompt attention, Write 
copy for printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and Capitals S and @. Include the name of your school, Board of Education 
or trustees, your own hame, date of closing and names of pupils. If you desire to use a photo of yourself or pupils send us a clear, 
finished photo, (not proof) and our photographer will copy the photo for use in the souvenir, Always include the proper remittance 
to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those with 
photo which require two days extra. > 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. 
Thus if_you_order 24 souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15e¢ to your remittance. 

cL ORDERS——Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. Get your teacher friends 
to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 

ENVELOPES——-Handsomely printed with space for recipient's name furnished FREE WITH EACH ORDER 

SAMPLES ()f any one souvenir FREE upon request. Additional samples five cents each Credit will be given for all samples 
returned which have been charged for. 
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. * . 
Description of Souvenirs 
(All booklets contain 8 pages and are finished with high grade cords and silk tassels) 
Class Day A beautiful two-way folder printed in 3 colors, School Days The design speaks for itself representing as it 


ve front page of which typifies the modern does in a unique manner the typical country 


gS Pata Tag bp egy IE PIE SS 


country school house door. ; On opening the door, one is greeted by school house. 
the teacher busy with her class. On the inside page there is ample dein ‘ , — 
pri ps 3 re i » be atic effort that 
ace for the printing of the school board, names of pupils, etc. This souvenir marks the best in artistic effort t 
Shere = ale oe fon “phote. sails oe, es & pee . Kee ake could possibly be produced at the price. 





3°28 
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» 3 . . ante . . ‘ities ; The scroll on which names of pupils, teacher and 
Hour Glass oe me Jett ecfars, Gecten vepvecmnte, ye Diploma school are printed, is rolled up and inserted in’ the 
- . SS PU Pees Th ARE ONL CE athow. tube which has been made up like a miniature diploma, The pa 
; The cover is printed in a single color and repre- per used for the scroll is heavy and lasting. 
Springtime sents children dancing about a May pole in the 
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. : * s unique s nauti is considere > he 
foreground with - school house in the background. Blue Bird eS ee = mde. The ‘cover de 
‘hese consist of two cards tied with ribbon, print- notes the little school house in the distance near which are circling a) 
Last Day ed in beautiful colors, size about 4 x 6 inches the bluebirds, symbols of joy and happiness. i 
The design is beautifully printed in harmonizing This souvenir is used only in connection with teacher's 
Good Luck colors on heavy fine quality bristol cut out the Photo photograph which is mounted as indicated in illustration t 
Shape of a large horseshoe. The card is finished with a blue rib 7 : : " . P ssi ; 
re) . 7 < vo Beautiful floral designs of spring flowers made possible 
bon hanger. It is 6% x 7% inches I loral io the inns offset proes The covers are of the t 
PRICE LIST - : highest quality kid finish stock : 
*Poem In 
STYLES Without Each With Each hi a aa ty 
: ss Photo Addi Photo Addi. of Puntte r - ——__—— *« 
10 or less tional 10 or less tional Names DESCRIPTION OF SOUVE- enemies 
t Class Day | $1.25 | $ .09 | $1.75 $ .12 |) & .06 NIRS WITH CERTIFICATE y& ‘ = j 
Hour Glass 1.25 09 | = 1.75 12 06 OF PROMOTION | <0 Promotion — ag BY 
Springtime +22 ‘2 1.60 ll oo At the right is illustrated the seiei , 
; ast Day | 12 “or pe center pages of a souvenir book a mR aia HF 
. | Good Luck } 125 ‘oe 1.75 12 y+! let with Certificate of Promotion. nadia " 
O School Days | 135 “09 175 "12 ae Pupils’ names appear elsewhere « grate ond « honey ponoated an 
r Super- tn ay | 110 it +69 ote -06 in the booklet when certificates ote re ' 
Jniversi! "aa : wR ‘ are used. ou may make up a Gestde “ aod f 
es —— 1.25 -09 +23 of ? ‘38 combination order having part of \ 
either-a Floral 1.25 oo | 1°25 12 ‘OR - Your booklets with and part | r= i 
: are —_ = <s < : without certificates at no extra | a 
ertificate. | Certificate of Promotion not used with this souvenir charge. --—— —_——_—_—— i 
ormation. g 
i JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO i 
" 
hicago : cad 
cpl )Wp 
CL My 
ept. 9, , N.Y. 7 ‘» 
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Sen ; | United States, and her picture is, i addition to the choral numbers, there | FAR¥j 
re A Correction believe, in many souvenir collections were duets and solos. More rated 
i "Aeerg? @ =n “A Viking Back-Trail,” on| of tourists to Iceland.” 20,000 schools throughout the United 
a bage 67 of our March issue, refer-| While appreciating Mr. Strong’s| States tuned in on this program. A | 
ame § “Ce Was made to a certain Icelandic | interest and Miss Bowen’s desire to! number of musical organizations | 
NCE tirl, whose photograph was shown | have the matter set straight, we do| presented programs before the Su- | 


Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability, Dr. Burton's Anelysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, etc. It’s 
a splendid testof your story instinct. Send 




















pared to ori ’ for this free nee, Te it. and receive 
Outlines $1." 48 One of . cial : » "ene . : oe ° ig “3 durin their sessions rom ; ex pact, erage 8 opinion, vooklet, ‘Short Sto: 
pegstive 5) ning t the illustrations of this not wish to magnify a mistake perviso1 5 g f pa. aTeron W prepay nia 
per 4 travel story. Miss Genevieve which, after all, does not affect the March 23 to 28. The Conference was asice lnctibate, 653 Laird Minacs 

a the author, writes us that an | general excellence of the article. attended by several thousand per- COMMANDER BYRD took twelve copies of ; 

“roneous entry j - diary sons GAMES 

é ——_—o——— sons. 
pee aahealigaengs Aas f : 30 “FS SOLITAIRE 
e girl 8 name as Ragnhild A program showing the develop- — A Lifetime of Entertainment. Al! different. 


60c dealers or postpaid—or in handsome gift 
box with attractive playing card design, 75e. 
» RoomA, Eng. Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty~- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-8: and sample copy of Tus W&iITER'S 


. Wi 5 
TME HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
48 Springtield, 


orinnsdatter, whereas it should} ment of music in this country, pre- Material suitable for school ob- 
ve been Svanhildur Thorsteins- | sented by the National High School | servance of the Covered Wagon Cen- 
dottir, The mistake was noticed by Chorus under direction of Dr. Hollis | tennial referred to on page 11, may | 
via tes §. Strong of the Scandina- | Dann, was broadcast from Chicago , be had on request from the 5 Mad. | 











t-American News Bureau, who| over WABC and the Columbia Broad- , Trail Memorial Association, 95 Mad- 
aoe the difficulties involved in | casting System on March 27 as a ison Avenue, New York. The Play- 
said a Icelandic names and/| feature of the American School of | ground and Recreation gy cones 
ular Mentio,, P _ making partic-| the Air. The four hundred —_ | - ——t ny ee pg — Visual Instruction History Flash Cards 

Bete ent Ne this, not from any school boys and girls constituting t e | ew ork, as iss 5, P ?P New SF FED method of review. Can review in five minute 
bilduy criticize, but because Svan-| chorus appeared before the Music | geant for the Centennial, entitled — 


method. Excellent for review yan gg ee - 
y Poot ° ‘ ® y ® ‘ " ’ ai Ps wae je Ge, Sth SOc, 
48 many friends in the! Supervisors National Conference. In! “The Road to Oregon.” omplote $2.26 €. Welakh Sone “Sibreanett. Bioghomse 


Complete $1.26. C. Wright Snow, 37Breome’t., Binghamtoa,N.Y, 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


Beautiful in Design and Coloring + The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils |} : 

















fr 
Iwo Styles of Booklets | : 
| | th 
. . . . . | 10! 
(One with special printing for your school—the other without) | Ds 
Choice of 6 Cover Desi in Col ir \ ae 
olce O ver Designs in or : | 
->— ~{— { re 
- —_— em F so ordered, your photograph or \ f - - 
that of your pupils or school i wi 

will be placed on the inside front D> y 
cover of each booklet as — - Y an 
left. (This applies to either style Y . 
—1 a of booklet described below.) Y W 
pate ta When Daffodil or Rose or Violet G Or 
ond oye design is ordered, photo may be 4 
adding mounted on outside front cover if 4 wh 





3. 
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SSssb 


desired. The first two designs are 


HIS souvenir le suitable for an upright oblong or 





oval photo and the third for a hori- ane 
zontal oblong or oval photo. ‘ 
eS ae ae The booklets will also be supplied ! me 
emnniibin dee with two photographs if desired, sal 
pleaser! remuder of ow the second photograph being mount- \ | _' 
Bhoidey amor tation, ed on one of the inside pages. The i jec 








extra charge for the second photo- 
graph will be 50 cents for the first 
10 booklets and 3 cents for each 
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| 
- booklet over 10. , 
ve. yi ) > J) | div 
( | 
LC Ko nembrance ay ) mfr 
yy ne N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and MD h i) anc 
al (: lose of School good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them ememorance ™ 
‘ a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even DY 
| : though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through the a a wil 
. ’ ” : years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils oo 38 . ; , es 
“School’s Out” Design No. 11 and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs with fre- Daitedil Design No, 1/ ee 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years as 
Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. 
. . . . 
Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) .. 
on 
Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of fac 
any of the six designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight , 
pages of a good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you i ind 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of N 
teacher, school board and pupils. The other six pages will contain appropriate r 
poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two col- | : 4 t 
ors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be Ori 
mounted in a panel on the inside of the front cover of each booklet, or you may have | and 
the photo on the outside front cover of booklets made up with the Daffodil, Rose or ) 
Violet cover designs. (See note at top of page and instructions for ordering below.) 4 oth 
Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 4 ed, 
glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. »U and 
. ‘ 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 4 rug 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 4 ; flax 
e 7 . “i: », 
Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) ip: sase 
W, f Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of ums 
ith this souvenir o the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces pro- } \o cork 
the school year now vided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher b 
closing your teacher and school, the grade, aud name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two uab 
okslell were euadnie pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them mac 
lenes yi ; write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining ern 
and happiness throu jh five pages contain appropriate Closing Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is 
all the years to cone tied with a silk cord snd accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. sho 
v Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. hist 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c¢ each. Clen 
° . hun 
Choose Any of These Six Cover Designs a FF tri 
The beautiful designs on the covers of the booklets (of which the illustrations 
on this page give but a suggestion) are reproduced from water color paintings in 
all the colors of the originals. Your order for booklets in either style described 
above may be made up with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you T 
choose. Give names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. of Chic 
Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets, are supplied with every or- Cine 
der at no extra charge. | It ( 
\ Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders to- 4 16” 
gether, a discount of 10 per cent from the above 
* prices will be allowed on each order. ord 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any one | P Opel 
of the cover designs shown here that you choose, together with | tab] 
color proofs of the other cover designs, and a specimen photograph, will be sent 
for only four cents in stamps. ‘ Spee 
Unit 
> . 
Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully A, / one 





Give the style of booklet and quantity de- souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each i 250 














sired. Then give name and number of each name in excess. tif 
cover design selected and state how many If photograph is desired on the souvenirs wae 
booklets = wish made up in each design. send us any good Kedak print or other mee! 
For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your ace 
FT; . , print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will “a 
is only alittle remem township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- volu 
hrance ——~ ———-. school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- sties 
That Jim leon . dear wish them to egpeee on the souvenirs. jured. is ¢ 
uprtl. wrth weil As many souvenirs should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. st 
pup y there are pupils’ names appearing on them; Send money order, bank draft, or currency Cra 
But it carries a load of where pupils’ names exceed the number of in registered letter. d 
good urshes) —_/ ps 
- : Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge ti 
ony secu all you Order Early that you order as early as possible and thus make _ 
‘tte rough sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. The 
non F, A. OWEN P _ 
From F. A, UBLISHING COMPANY by 
— / Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. Mon 


Pine Tree Design No. 10 








Vivlet Design No. 6 
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May 1930 


Covered Wagon 
Centennial 


The celebration of the Covered 
Wagon Centennial, in honor of the 
frst covered wagon train to pass 
wer the old Oregon Trail, extends 
‘om April 10 to December 29 of 
this year. It was on April 10, 1830, 
that the first wagon started on its 
ilsome and hazardous journey. 
December 29 is the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Ezra Meeker, 
that grand old pioneer who until his 
reent death labored incessantly to 
promote suitable recognition of those 
who by their initiative, hardihood, 
and sufferings helped to open up the 
West. “Uncle Ezra” founded the 
(regon Trail Memorial Association, 
which is now authorized by Congress 
to organize the centennial observ- 
ance, The association is offering 
medals in each state for the best es- 
says written by pupils on the sub- 
ject, “The part my state has played 
in the opening and building of the 
West.” In the state contest two in- 
dividual medals will be awarded, one 
for the best essay written by a boy, 
another for the best essay written 
by a girl, The schools from which 
wining contestants enter will also 
receive awards, 


>--— 


Floor coverings of primitive, 
home, and mass-production manu- 
facture were shown in an art-in- 
industry exhibition at the Newark 
New Jersey) Museum from March 
4to April 10. The story of the 
Oriental rug, as well as the making 
and designing of modern carpets and 
other floor coverings, was illustrat- 
ed. Tiles of glass, slate, porcelain 


and newly exploited compositions ; | 


rugs made of wool, alpaca, cotton, 
flax, silk, jute, goat’s hair, rayon, 
sase, paper, grass and straw; linole- 
ums of the latest design; rubber and 
cork floorings; and a large and val- 
vable collection of Oriental rugs and 
machine and hand-made rugs of mod- 
én and ultra-modern design, were 
shown in a display which gave the 
history of floor coverings from an- 
tient times to the present. A large 
tumber of persons and firms con- 
tributed to the exhibit. 


——_>—__—_ 


The QRS-DeVry Corporation of 
Chicago announce a new 16 mm. 
Cinetone talking picture equipment. 
It comprises a 16 mm. projector and 
16” 33-% R. P. M. phonograph rec- 
ord turntable, A synchronous motor 
‘Perates both projector and turn- 
table simultaneously and at a fixed 
— _ Cinetone is one integral 
aa x he amplifier employs only 
59 0. 224 screen grid tube, one 
tir ed tube, and one 281 rec- 
mek “y Brilliant illumination, to 
pone 16 mm. requirements, is 
wl oa war and absolute control of 
ties ig 0 suit size of room and acou- 
Provided for. The lens used 
ten powerful “Big Bertha” 
ord will Anastigmat. The 16” rec- 
tte sho operate throughout the en- 
The Deve” of one full reel of film. 
i bein ry Cinetone, it is claimed, 
‘ a accepted with enthusiasm 
mic? Of industrial and educa- 


tional films 
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What are Your Plans 


to make money this Year: 







Last call| 


to women-teachers e 


Does a Summer with earnings of $500 or more appeal to you? Does 
travel with congenial teacher companions interest youP Do you 
want to widen your experience and return to school in the Fall 
with a greater understanding and a bank account of from $500 to 
$1000? Then... read carefully the facts of this advertisement. 


¥) ) Dee myeg first the house that publishes this advertisement. Our respon- 
ip sibility to the teaching profession. Our achievement in the educational 
world. Our 37 years’ record. The fact that with us you are associated with one of 
the foremost educational movements of the day. 
To teachers Compton needs no introduction. And Compton’s proposal to you 
is this: Join the Compton Summer Traveling Organization. Join it ‘his summer. 
Enjoy this summer—improve through it—earn amply besides. Travel—grow— 


use the money you earn to fulfill whatever of your ambitions money can complete. 





$500 or more this summer 


No specialized experience is required. 
What scores of other women teachers 
have accomplished, you can accom- 
plish, too. $50 to $75 each week—a 
$500 summer—and more. You earn 
while you learn. What training you 





need we supply. You qualify for the 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money 
Summer Plan if you have had 2 years 
of Normal School or College training 
and 3 years of teaching experience— 
and are 23 years of age or over. The 
only other qualifications are Char- 
acter, Ambition, and the Will-to- 
Win. Your pay check comes to you 
each week. 














Facts About the House of Compton 


Compton's own and exclusively occupy their 
own building, pictured above. Business estab- 
lished in 1893—37 years of steady growth— 
26 Branch Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies 
in England, Italy, South Africa, Australia, 
Philippine Islands, and Canada— Member 
National Book Publishers’ Association and 
National Better Business Bureau~ Business 
exceeds $1,500,000.00 per year 








Mary Hill, Nashville, 
Tenn., can leave home 
only in the summer. But 
when school closes, she 
joins up for threemonths 


of money-making. Her Kate Baxter taught 


school in Louisiana. She 
didn’t want to be tied 
down to teaching at a 
small salary. Her work 
was so successful she 
stayed on permanently 

a8 supervisor. 


weekly check often 
amounts to $143.00 .. . 
many times, more. 





Last Year Compton Educa- 
tional Advisors did a volume 










Do you know of 
any other busi- 
ness or profes- 
sion in which 
beginners can 
earn from 
$85.00 10$100.00 
a week and 
more during 
the summer 
vacation? , 


Though Principal of a promi- 
nent school, Elsie Mills decided 
that she wanted to gain a busi- 
ness background and make 
money while doing it. Last 
August she e 00 with 
the C 









of over four and one-half 
million dollars 


This year is considerably ahead of the same period last year 


F. E. COMPTON 


Travel-and-Make- 
loney Plan. 





& COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 





Write for details—Now! 


Summer’s almost here. 
groups are rapidly being completed. 
New teachers are joining daily. Last 
summer 41 teachers averaged $587.83 
each for the summer period under the 
Compton Travel-and-Make-Money 
Summer Plan. Letters of apprecia- 
tion from scores of teachers speak 
enthusiastically of the Compton Plan 
and the money, experience and hap- 
piness it brought them. Many are 
returning for the Summer of 1930. 
Write at once for the facts. Send 
the coupon today. Know ail the de- 
tails. Then decide. 
coupon below. 


Traveling 


Please use the 


Send this Coupon 





F. E, COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 105, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free, and absolutely without 
obligation on my part, your entire Compton 
Travel-and-Make-Money Proposal for this 
summer. 


My name... 

Address... 

College or Normal Age 
Years of Training 

I am teaching in_ 
ne 

I have had........ years of teaching experience. 








My school closes. __... 
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Industrial Pictures 


Enable 
one to visualize ; 
the various 
steps in these | 
important 
dustries. 


every 





school, _li- 
and home 
where there 
children, 


Every 
brary 
are 
will find | 
the entire collec- 
tion of real assist 


ance and interest Scene 


Sugar 


} Cement 20 pictures for 50c 
| Coal 12 % ch 25e¢ 
] Coffee 15 7 ; 40c¢ 
| Copper 24 42 — 60¢ 
} Cotton 16 36c 
Flour 15 50e 
| Granite s 20¢ 
Lj Linen, with history 20 Bbc 
|] Lumbering 12 " - 25e 
}] Marble 8 20e 
} Paper 20 1 nd 50c 
| Rubber 12 25e¢ 
} Silk 14 - = 35e 

} Steel, available soon 
] Sugar 40c 
| Wool 15 4c 


At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 
teresting description, 


These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
kreat expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6x8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear 


X the sets you 
earh 


Out This Ad 


want, fll In the « With 
we will send Joseph H. Dodson's 


Hird Frienda and How to Win Them.*’ 


oupen and mail today 
order for $1 of mor 
Interesting book, Your 
FREE —Dodoon's Referen: 
tures on Birds, Anima 
vite, Fish and Mineral 


Vlants 


which lists almost 1000 pic 


Trees, Flowers, Insects 


Joseph H. Dodson, Ine. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 
Send Picture 
closed find $ 
Send your Reference-Index, which I under- 
stand is free. 


series checked above. En- 


in payment, 


t 


C] 


Name 








| Aomoes 











We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 





for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


e Freel! : 
occasion. 


Catalogu 


T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
PAGEANTS 


GAMES—FESTIVALS 
FOLK DANCES—ATHLETICS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Thousands of Teachers 


use the material 
in our books 


descriptive catalog with 

















illustrated 


80 - page 
Table of Contents of books, sent on request. 
A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Publishers of Educational Books since 1838 


67 West 44 Street, New York 


For JUNE BRIDES 


Wedding Announcements and Invitations by 
the Cathedral of Engraving are Correct. 

It will pay you to see my beautiful set of samples showing 

correct wedding invitations and announcements. Samples 

and booklet on Wedding Etiquette sent by return mail free 

without obligation. Write Anne Kieran, Suite E2, 

414 No. 12th, St. Louis, Mo. 


Serving Prominent Families Since 19/3 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next | 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 








How rapidly does Muir 


, Alaska, move?—Washington. 


This is, relatively speaking, one of 
the fastest-moving glaciers in the 
world. Its raft is about seven feet 
per day. 

When was the first balloon 
sion made?—Massachusetts. 

Pilatre de Rozier made the first 
balloon ascension in 1783, but it was 
not until 1852 that a successful at- 
tempt was made to control the direc- 
tion of a balloon’s flight. 


ascen- 


How many declarations of war were 


| connected with the World War, 1914- 





18?—Vermont. 

There were fifty-seven declara- 
tions of war, beginning with the dec- 
laration of Austria against Serbia 
July 28, 1914, and ending with the 
declaration of Honduras’ against 
Germany July 19, 1918. In ten cases 
there was severance of diplomatic 
relations without a formal declara- 
tion of war. 

By what process are national monu- 
ments established?—Virginia. 

A law passed by Congress in 1906 
provides that the president of the 
United States may, at his discretion, 
declare by proclamation that “his- 
toric landmarks, historic and pre- 
historic structures, and other objects 
of historic and scientific interest” 
situated on lands owned or controlled 
by the United States, shall become 
national monuments. 

What is the record of 
flight by airplanes?—Indiana. 

The world’s record for sustained 


sustained 


| flight was established by Dale Jack- 


| naturalized 
and be recognized as a citizen of his 





son and Forest O’Brine of St. Louis, 
who remained in the air from July 13 
to July 30, 1929, their total time in 
the air being 420 hours and 21 min- 
utes. This feat was accomplished 
with a Curtiss-Robertson monoplane 
which was refueled forty-seven times 


| while it remained aloft. 


Is it possible to be a citizen of two 
countries at the same time?—lIowa. 

One may be a citizen of two coun- 
tries at the same time in so far as 
recognition of citizenship by both is 
concerned. For exar: le, Italy holds 
that a person born in that country is 
always a citizen of it and cannot di- 
vest himself of his duties of alle- 
giance. This person may become 
in some other country 





adopted country, but in Italy he con- 
tinues to be regarded as an Italian. 
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best makese— Ae 
Underwood, a, 

itobelow half .(Kasyterms). 
GEND NO MONEY? 


—- Tteesd new. Guaranteed 








KODAK FILMS—S0tii Next kopa® FILM 
DEVELOPED 5Sc—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





for ten years. Send —big 
‘vee catalog shows actual machines 
in full colors. Get our direct -to- you easy 
yment plan and 10 day free trial offer. 
Kmasing valuee— at once. 


International Typewriter Exch., 
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On the Wings of an Eagle... . 


Lofty heights—and an exhilarating 
swoop to earth. Vernitable Fairyland 
...a child on the wings of an eagle. 


— 


careful attention to design and con- 
struction which has featured Medan 
Playground Apparatus for over half 
a century . . . which makes Medart 
equipment outstanding in quality, best 
suited—not only for safe amusement 
of literally countless numbers of chil- 
dren—but to make youthful bodies 
strong, and young minds alert 
through delightful appeal to the 
fairyland instinct. 


Slides play a leading and important 
role on the playground. Because they 
provide ever-interesting thrills, and 
allow the unlimited companionship of 
others, slides always become the 
center of playground activity. 


Medart slides are built with the same 


Send for Playground Catalogue 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts Saint Louis, Missouri 
sadinall 























TEACHERS! Earn 


Per Month 


Sumimet 





§ @) 0) ‘y you know that you can earn $300 a monih this 
= summer? Do you know that after you qualify, you 


have the opportunity 1o go ahead fo a bigger position wih 
more income—and with bright prospects for permanent work? 


There are a few openings in a national organization, in business 
twenty years, fe 1 teachers of personality and education who are 
WA inierested this summer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 
. for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


this 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two years 
of leaching experience ) are desired. This posilion gives an oppor 
tunily fo travel, to be associated with congenial people, and the chance bo 
make an income of from $400 to $500 a month. A thorough training is 
given lo all those selected, with a quaranieed income to slart. Please give injor 
mation as lo age, education, experience. and time you can work this vacalion. 


Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
June 24—Summer School—Aug. 2 
Located in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT 


Fine Equipment—Accredited—Home-like Student Residence 


: : LUM- 
SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULU! 
NATURE STUDY—HANDWORK_ DRAMATICS—KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
PLAYGROUND and NURSERY SCHOOLS. 


Also affiliated courses in COLUMBIA COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION including Phonetic#~ 
Repertoire—Play Directing and Story Telling. 


Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 S. Michigan Blvd. Chicag? 





NEW OWEN CATALOGUE FREE 
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a- 
We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome = 
logue which fully describes all of our publications for teac hel 
schools and gives LIBERAL COMBINATION PRICES on many 
of great value to teachers in their work. + 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; are 
card will do. Also send names and addresses of any of your 
friends who would like catalogues. 


Y. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





. - Dansville, N. 
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| University of Vermont 
'S5UMMER SCHOOL 
| JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 
Burlington-on-Lake Champlain 





Excellent courses for graduates, un- 
| dergraduates, teachers. Advantages 
of country with conveniences of city. 
Recreational facilities unsurpassed. 
Trips to Montreal, Quebec. Moun- 
tain and lake excursions under Sum- 
mer School direction. Attendance 
limited to 1000. Write now for 
further information and illustrated 
catalogue. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 

















Study and play on the shores of Lake Mich- 


igan. Learn to teach little children in 
well-equipped classrooms. Summer session 
opens June 20. Elementary courses to meet 
the special needs of teachers from nursery 
hool through sixth grade. Socialized Ac- 
tivities in History, Geography and Civics. 
Fine and Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Grades. Children’s Literature. Story Tell- 


ing. Large demonstration school. New 
college and dormitory buildings. Catalog. 
Edna Dean Baker, President, Box A050, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 


Kindergarten and Elementary 


COLLEGE 








Summer Session 
June 13th to July 25th, 1930 


College ani Graduate Courses 
and Specini Courses for Teachers. 


Also Courses in 


Masie, Social Work, Engineering, Art. 





SAINT Louis 


ae Bulletin of Su mmer Session address 
net sider Loeb, Director of Summer Session, 
wm 202, Duncker Hall, Washington Univer- 
“We St. Louis, M1093R179 


For § 
lean 
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Summer Session Begins June 23, 1930 


Six Weeks Intensive Study 
Public 
Credits Toward Degree. 
- Normal and Master Classes. 
Tivate Instruction, 


Send For Particulars. 


School Music (Accredited) With 


All Departments Open. 
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| What city of importance in the| 
| United States has the highest altitude | 
, and what is that altitude?—Ohio. 


Among cities of over 100,000 pop- | 
ulation Denver, Colorado, has the 
| highest altitude, being 5,183 to 5,279 


‘feet above sea level. It is often 
|called the Mile High City. Among 
|smaller cities, Leadville, Colorado, 


|has an altitude of 10,190 feet; Lar- 
amie, Wyoming, 7,165 feet, and 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, 6,956 feet. 


Where is the earth’s magnetic equa- 
tor?—New York. 

The magnetic poles of the earth 
do not correspond to the north and | 
south poles. The magnetic poles | 
|constantly vary, though the change 
\is slight from year to year. The 
north magnetic pole is located at | 
about 70 degrees north latitude and 
97 degrees west longitude. The 
south magnetic pole is located at | 
about 72 degrees south latitude and 
153 degrees east longitude. The 
magnetic equator is midway between 
the two magnetic poles. 








| Why is Herodotus called the “Father 
|of History” ?—Kansas. 

| Herodotus is sometimes called the | 
“Father of History” because his 
writings constitute the earliest of 
Greek historical records, and because 


theory of history. However, his| 
writings are closely identified with | 
the old Greek religious superstitions, 
jand his assertions were discredited 
by other historical writers who soon 
‘followed him. What he presented as 
‘fact was often derived from legends, | 
and it has been said that “where | 
more than one version of an event | 
had come down to him, he preferred 
that which best illustrated his theory 
of the working of destiny.” 





How did the so-called Blue Laws 
originally get their name?—Kansas. 

The name is said to be derived 
from the fact that certain restrictive 
laws of the New Haven colony were 
printed on blue paper. Although the | 
old statute books of this colony do 
not show that the supposed laws, as 
given by Rev. Samuel A. Peters in 
his General History of Connecticut, | 
ever were all in force there, it is 
true that a majority of the laws 
listed have been found on the statute 
books of one or another of the New | 
England colonies. Peters was com- | 
pelled to flee to England during the 
Revolutionary War. His history of 
Connecticut, evidently written after 
he left America, was published in 
England in 1781. He must have 
been prejudiced against New Haven 
or else was misinformed. His work 
gave prominence to the nickname 
Blue Laws. This has since been ap- 
plied to laws that attempt to regu- 
late personal conduct in matters 
where (according to opponents) the 
public welfare is not in any way 
| involved. 
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ARE YOU A SUMMER PLAYGROUND 
a 

‘ 

WORKER ? , 

} we Te the many teachers who are spending their summers directing playgrounds, $ 
“gest as a very practical aid the Correspondence Course for Summer Play- 2 
In ten lessons this material covers the needs of a summer play- 4 
detailed activities, programs, leadership and administration 4 
A certificate is awarded on satisfactory : 
$ 
course including seven booklets and the correspondence service sells for $10.00 3 
NATIONAL RECREATION SCHOOL , 
Playaround and Reercation Association of America 2 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. : 
. 
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tiend Summer School 


Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 


13 


the 





The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 


passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. 


Organized 


hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 


summer students. 


Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 


unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to August 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 


tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. 

tion in Dramatic Production. 
and administrators. 
cellent library; laboratories. 


Opportunities for graduate work in al! departments. 
Organ recitals and public lectures, 
his works reveal a philosophical | railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


Field courses in Geology and Biology. 


University Theater with special instruc- 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 


Ex- 


Vacation 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


——— + Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — — 


Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 
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Study in the Scenic ~~. 


Vacation Setting 
_ bikes Peak Region 







ime 


Teachers who seek the attainment of A.B. or A.M. degrees will 
find ideal advantages in the courses for advanced or special work 
at Colorado College in the summer period 


July 25th. 


Credits for the work will be accepted anywhere toward attain 
ment of A.B. degree, and graduate credits may be applied toward 


A.M. degree at Colorado College. 


The courses outlined for the summer of 1930 include English, 
Education, Psychology, Sociology, Mathematics, Languages, etc., 
the circular, which will be sent upon request, giving complete 


details. 


The climate at Colorado Springs insures comfort and induces 
the scenic beauties of the Pikes Peak Region pro- 
viding a vacation background for the work. 


Summer Courses Also for Students 


The Colorado Springs Board of Education provides sum- 
mer courses for grade and high school students during 


enthusiasm 


the same period. Teachers and 
others may take advantage of the 
courses offered at Broadmoor Art 
Academy. Those desiring business 
preparation courses will find Blair’s 
Business College courses admirably 
suited to their needs, 


Write for Information on Any 


Phase of Summer School 
Work or Vacation 


Address : 
Guy H. Albright, Adm. Bldg. , Colorado College; 
or Director Broadmoor Art Academy; or Colo- 
rado Springs Chamber of Commerce, 419 lade- 
each Colorado Springs, Colo. 


At right is Palmer Hall, one of the sixteer 
buildings on Colorado College campus 
which occupies about eight blocks in 
the city’s best residential section. 


a ae Summer Courses at Colorado 
“4, College Teachers May Apply Credits 
Toward Attainment of Degrees 


Son 
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Show your children the 
simple technique of 
gum massage. With 
your influence, you can 
easily persuade them 
to practice this sound, 
preventive measure, 


Guide your children to adopt 
the splendid habit of gum massage 


OR years, America’s teach- 

ers have performed an un- 
told service in teaching children 
to clean their teeth. And now 
they are persuading them to adopt the 
latest discovery of dental science: gum 
massage. They are eagerly seizing this 
new opportunity to safeguard their stu- 
dents’ oral health. 


How carefully and how thoroughly 
this splendid work is being performed is 
illustrated by a Virginia teacher’s letter: 

*‘T have read the story to them on 
the importance of caring for the 
gums and taught lessons in hygiene 
on it. I also had them make health 
posters, using Ipana pictures cut 
from the magazines.”’ 

The importance of this preventive 
measure is incalculable. For, as one den- 
tal authority has said: “If a man or wom- 
an reaches adult life with clean, healthy 
gums, he will probably keep them so for 
the remainder of his or her life’. 


Massage gives gums the needed exercise 


of which soft foods deprive them 


If we ate the rough and fibrous foods of 
our early ancestors, gum massage could 
be forgotten. But the soft and pulpy 
foods of today give gums no exercise or 
stimulation. Deprived of their allotted 





Teach them this second use of the tooth 
brush and assure them healthy teeth and Have them rub their gums from 


gums in years to come 


work, the gums become flabby and ten- 
der. They bleed—they become a likely 
source of infection—a possible prey to 
gingivitis or pyorrhea. 

It is to prevent such troubles as these 
that thousands of dentists recommend a 
massage of the gums. In brief, they will 
tell you how gum massage speeds up the 
circulation in the gum walls, how it firms 
and strengthens the tissues, howit restores 
the gums to sound and sturdy health. 


In teaching your children the impor- 
tance of gum massage as an essential part 
of their twice-daily dental routine you go 
far toward guaranteeing them an adult 
life that is free from tooth or gum dis- 
orders. So tell them to massage their gums 








Children seldom give their gums the exercise and 
stimulation that keep them firm and sound 
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each time they brush their teeth. 


the base of the gums outward, 
with the brush or with the fingers, 
after every regular brushing of the teeth. 


Rest assured that. this service, unre 
warded though it may seem to be, wil 
be one more unselfish achievement which 
you may some day recall with pride and 
satisfaction. 





Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent det: 
tifrice to assist you in teaching children 
this new technique of oral hygiene. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone the gums and to clean the teeth, 
but its refreshing flavor delights ev 
children, and that makes things eas 


Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it @ 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Ty 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasi™ 
ally “shows pink”. But Ipana of ” 
every educator now has an opportuni) 
to spread the doctrine of bettef tect 
and gums by teaching children the twice 
a-day habit of gum massage. 





Published in the interest of 
better health, by ' 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YOR 
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These things shall be!—A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known, shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of science in their eyes. 
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Unarmed shall live as comrades free: 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 
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New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


John Addington Symonds 
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Possibilities in Primary Woodwork 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


Formerly Principal, Kensington Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ISTS of woodwork activities are help- 

ful to the teacher if she becomes 

familiar with the ideas which they 

contain, and then combines the sug- 

gestions given with a knowledge of the things 

which are engaging the attention of the chil- 
dren in her group both in and out of school. 

Children should not be prepared for, and 
fitted to, any one idea for an activity. If 
listed activities are used, they must be modi- 
fied to meet the interests of the children. It 
will probably be found that some activities 
are of such general nature that they can be 
adapted to the interests of almost any group 
of primary children. 

In the following activities, all of which 
have been successfully carried out with pri- 
mary pupils, woodwork problems have an 
important place, but they are only a part of 
the whole unit of work. This is the reason 
why woodwork instruction should be under 
the supervision of the regular grade teacher. 
Moving-picture shows— 

This is an especially fine project because 
it includes many school 
The children can make a moving- 
picture machine from a box, using 
two round sticks fitted with han- 
dles on which to wind up the reels. 
Reels of school news, jokes, and 
stories which the children have 
read and enjoyed can be shown. 
Before making each reel, the chil- 
dren can write in class titles for 
the stories and legends for the 
pictures so that they can be read 
and discussed. There will be need 
for simple number work in count- 
ing the chairs for the audience; in 
selling the tickets; and in counting 
the proceeds. Making posters to 
advertise the show is a good art 
problem. 

Puppet shows— 

Puppet shows are always 

light to little children. 


uses for subjects. 


a de- 
The stage 


constructed from a large box, or a 
framework can be made and draped with 
cloth. (See Plimpton: Your Workshop.) 
Pet shows— 

When the children bring their pets to 
school, cages must be provided for them. The 
value in this woodwork problem is in empha- 
sizing measurement and proportion, for the 
cages will have to be large enough to hold 
the pets. 

Play 

Similar to the problems of the pet show 
are those of the play zoo. A trip to the zoo 
or circus provides interest in this activity. 
Animals can be made from clay, and cages 
built for them. Wooden animals can be 
fitted to simple stands with wheels, and used 
in a parade. 


can be 


2-008s— 


Bird houses and feeding trays— 

Children as young as second-grade age can 
make good bird houses and feeding trays. 
Each child should be allowed to plan and 
make his own, regardless of the crude re- 
sults. Government bulletins give much help- 
ful information on this subject. 





ae Cai Neve 


Model airplanes, boats, carts, and so on— 


These are particularly valuable for indi. 


vidual projects. Pictures of the object: 
which the children wish to make will hel 
to clarify their ideas. 

Play cities or villages— 

A valuable activity for the first or second 
grades in city or village schools is the build. 
ing of a play city or village. Excursions 
should be taken into the community, so that 
the pupils may have first-hand information 
in regard to the different community, com- 
mercial, and industrial enterprises which 
they wish to represent. The houses ani 
buildings can be constructed from boxes 
This activity is fully described in Curriculw 
Studies in the Second Grade, by Katherine 
Keelor. 

Doll houses and playhouses— 

Out of the instinct to imitate, grows th 
desire to play house. The situation will sug- 
gest the kind of house to use. Each chill 
can get or make a box and furnish it as one 
room. These rooms can be put together asé 
house or an apartment, and the roof, chin 

ney, and so on, can be added. The 

children can plan and build a dol 
house together, each child doing é 
5 part of the work. The framewor 
4 of the house can be built by older 
; pupils or an adult, the children: 
problem being to decorate it al 
make furniture for it. For a play 
house, screens can be arranged ! 
form the walls of a room, and fur 
niture made for the room; or, !# 
suitable box can be found, aM 
there is room for it, a real play 
house can be made and furnished 
A previous article described in de- 
tail a doll-house activity. 
Schoolroom post offices— 

This activity has also been P* 
viously described. | Children lke 
ad to write letters to one another, ant 





Polmary Children Make and Show Their Own Moving Pictures 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A Health Calendar’ for May © 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the robin from slate or dark brown, and add colored papers as indicated. The dotted lines show the concealed branch of the 
Mount the design on the windowpane as shown in the finished sketch. 


apple tree. 
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Safety on the Playground 


By VIRGIN 


IA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


we |OW good it seemed to get out on the 
playground that fresh spring morning! 
The Weensie Wees frisked about like 
young puppies. Billee Wig had brought 
his new bat. Timmee Too had a fine 
new ball, nearly as big as a green gooseberry, and 
very round and hard. 

“Be sure to keep on your own sides of the play- 
ground, Weensie Wee girls and boys,” called Miss 
Makeyouthink, the teacher. 

“Come on, Weensie Wee boys,” cried Timmee Too, 
“and have a game of baseball.” 

The boys trooped over to their side of the play- 
ground, and soon were playing a lively game. The 
girls stayed on their side. 

“Tag, you’re it!’ cried Lolly Lo, catching hold 
of Tiddle De Dee’s coat. 

Tiddle De Dee caught Rosy Posy before anyone 
could say Jack Robinson. Round and round their 
playground the Weensie Wee girls raced. 

Again Tiddle De Dee was tagged. She chased 
Lolly Lo with all her might. They raced to the edge 
of their playground. If Lolly Lo turned to keep on 
the girls’ side, she would run straight into Tiddle De 
Dee’s arms, so she ran 





















Just as they ran across the boys’ playground, Billee 
Wig, at the bat, sent a ball whizzing through the air. 
Bing! It struck Lolly Lo on the forehead, and down 
she dropped. The frightened Weensie Wees 
crowded around her. 

Tiddle De Dee ran for Miss Makeyouthink, who 
came quickly, bringing with her Miss Keepyouwell, 
nurse of the Tiny Town schools. Lolly Lo opened her 
eyes and put her hand to her head. 

“She is only stunned,” said Miss Keepyouwell, who 
helped Lolly Lo get up and walk back to the school- 
room. 

“It was all my fault,” said Lolly Lo. “I ran across 
the boys’ side of the playground when I should have 
stayed on the girls’ side.” 

“T am sorry we have spoiled our record for no play- 
ground accidents,” said Miss Makeyouthink. “The 
two Weensie Wees who were careless are sorry, but 
that does not mend bumped heads. Let us think of 
some ways to make our playground the very safest 
in Tiny Town.” 

The Weensie Wees wrote busily for a while. Miss 
Makeyouthink read all of the papers. These are 
some of the rules that her pupils wrote: 

Keep on your own side 





toward the boys’ side. ey of the playground. 
" xe \\ j it; {/ 

Tiddle De Dee, forget- ; ty) wil) I | Look where you are 
ting everything but that ee A } \ WY! N yy* going when you run. 

she must catch Lolly Lo, A LVS IN SS a Do not run when hold- 

agh%: i lel . . 

dashed after her, pell- His my Of +f i) rhessititt ing something sharp. 
mell. Lolly Lo ran fast- Papas elt tet th aaa , mae! Do not trip your play- 


er and faster. 






mates while running. 
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An Attractive Flower-Holder 


HE photograph above is that of a 
hanging flower-holder with a cov- 
ering of raffia. Such a holder 
may be made of any attractive 

glass jar. To make a holder like the one 
shown, first braid enough raffia to form 
the collar and the hangers. Over the col- 
lar loop evenly ten long strands of raffia, 
each about six times as long as the jar. 
(The number of strands depends upon 
the size of the jar.) Knot the strands a 
little below the collar, as shown in the 
photograph. Proceed as in Figure I. 
When the bottom of the jar is reached, 
bring together all the strands in the mid- 





By MARY B. GRUBB 


dle of the bottom, and tie them with a 
piece of raffia to form a tassel. Cut the 
ends of the raffia even. 

The photograph in the center column 
shows two napkin rings made of raffia. 
To make a similar ring, first cut a strip 
of lightweight cardboard or oak tag 614 
by 1%% inches. (See Figure II.) Lap 
the ends one-half inch, and paste them 
together. Take a few long over-and-over 
stitches through the laps. 

Select several long strands of raffia of 
a uniform width. Wrap one end of a 
strand around the ring (Figure III), tie 
a firm knot, and trim it close. Slip the 
knot to the inside. Wrap the raffia 
around the ring, tie on another strand, 
and continue until the ring is covered. 
(See Figure IV.) Weave in a design 
with strands of bright-colored raffia. 

A doll wearing a raffia hat is shown in 
the third photograph. To make this hat, 
first braid several yards of raffia, using 
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Two Easily-Made Napkin Rings 
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A Stylish Rafia Doll Hat 


double strands. Make a ring of the braid 
to fit the doll’s head, and sew it together 
with over-and-over stitches. Coil and 
sew the braid around the ring to form 
the crown. When it is completed, make 
the brim and sew it to the crown. Adda 
band of ribbon or raffia. 

A hat standard like the one in Figure V 
is made of an empty spool, a skewer, and 
a large wooden button mold, glued to- 
gether. The point above the mold should 
be cut off. Color the standard with wa- 
ter color or wood stain. When the color 
is dry, apply a coat of shellac. Figure VI 
shows some standards in use. 
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The Dairy Farm 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Educalion, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATION BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


ETTY and Bobby, you remember, are Janet 

B and Jack’s cousins who live in a near-by city. 

One day their teacher told them that their 

grade would visit a dairy farm the next day. Since 

the pupils had been studying about milk, they were 
eager to go. 

A big bus was waiting for them the next morning 
when they came to school. They got into it and rode 
to the dairy farm, five miles away. Janet and Jack, 
whose home was only two miles from the dairy farm, 
were there, too. Their father had brought them so 
that they could see Betty and Bobby. 

Mr. Gray, who owned the farm, took them to the 
barn. It was built of wood and was painted white. 
Large ventilators kept the air fresh. 

Many cows stood in the barn. Some were eating 
hay. Farmers gather hay in the summer and put it 
into their barns. They feed it to the cattle when 
there is no fresh grass. 

Mr. Gray gave the cows some bran so that the chil- 
dren could see them eat it. The cows seemed to like 
it. Bran is the outer coat of the wheat kernels, which 
is left when the wheat is ground for flour. 


Each cow in Mr. Gray’s barn had its own stall. 
The cows are brought to their stalls to be fed and 
milked. In winter they sleep in the stalls, too. In 
summer they stay in a large field all day. Here they 
eat grass. When they have eaten enough, they go 
and rest under the trees. 

“Perhaps you have noticed that some of the cows 
are chewing their cud,” said Mr. Gray. “When they 
eat their food, they chew it only a little. Then they 
swallow it. After they have eaten all they want, the 
food comes up into their mouths again, and they 
finish chewing it.” 

“Why haven’t these cows some horns?” asked 
Bobby. 

“Horns do not grow on all cows,” Mr. Gray ex- 
plained. “When cows have horns, we cut them off.” 

A man who was working in the barn told the chil- 
dren that the cows are milked every morning and 
every evening. The milk is put into cans and cooled. 
Then it is sent to the city to a dairy, where it is put 
into bottles. 

When Betty was leaving, she said to Mr. Gray, 
“T like your nice clean cows.” 
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A Safety Poster for May -~ 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
right-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 











ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


1. Biddy Hen sat on 12 eggs and 
hatched 7 of them. How many of 
Biddy’s eggs did not hatch? 


2. This afternoon Robin Redbreast 
found 6 worms and Wee Wren 
found 3 worms. How many worms 
did both birds find? 


3. Jack Horner picked 6 primroses 
on Primrose Hill. He gave 5 of 
them to Polly Flinders. How many 
primroses did Jack keep? 


4. Farmer Gill sowed 9 bushels of 
oats and 6 bushels of wheat. How 
many bushels of grain did he sow 
in all? 


5. Nip and Tuck were two bunnies. 
Nip nipped off 5 lettuce heads. 
Tuck tucked away 3 in his jack- 
et. How many heads of lettuce did 
the gardener find missing? 

























6. Twelve frogs sat on a bank, 
Ker-chunk, ker-chank! 
Three jumped into the water 
and sank, 
Ker-chunk, ker-chank! 
How many still sat on the bank? 








7. There were 10 sugarplum trees 
in the garden of Shut-Eye Town. 
Lollipops were growing on 8 of the 
trees. How many trees had no lol- 
lipops growing on them? 


By E. J. BONNER 


8. Dr. Foster drove to Gloucester 
In a shower of rain. 
He drove 6 miles to get there 
And 6 miles back again. 
How many miles did he drive? 


WW 
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9. Out in the sandy desert were 3 


~ TREES 
" 








camels. Soon 7 other camels joined 
them. How many camels were 
there out in the desert then? 

















10. Dick picked 14 plums. He 
dropped 9 of them. How many 
plums did Dick have left? 


11. Some fairies had a parade. In 
the parade, 6 fairies rode on gray 
grasshoppers and 7 fairies rode on 
black crickets. How many fairies 
were in the parade? 


12. Yellow-Dog Dingo can leap 6 
feet. Old Man Kangaroo can leap 
13 feet. How much longer are 
Old Man Kangaroo’s leaps than 
Yellow-Dog Dingo’s leaps? 


13. South Wind brought 8 blue- 
birds and 9 robins into Betty’s 
orchard one early May morning. 
How many birds in all did South 
Wind bring? 


14. Shepherd Dog Mollie had 7 lit- 
tle baby pups in the spring and 6 
in the fall. How many pups did 
she have during the year? 


BY RALPH AVERY 


15. There were 14 ants living in a 
hill. If 9 of them moved in May, 
how many ants were left? 


16. Hansel and Gretel picked 11 | 
quarts of berries. Hansel picked 6 
quarts. How many quarts did 
Gretel pick? 


17. Farmer Brown saw 8 crows 
and 9 blackbirds eating his corn. 
How many birds in all were eating 
Farmer Brown’s corn? 


18. There were 13 Brownies in a 
bicycle race. Only 7 finished. The 
rest tumbled off their bicycles. 
How many tumbled off? 





19. The Brownies are in school 


to-day | 
Learning to add in the regular 
way, 
For 2 and 8 are ——, they say. 

















20. Tom and Jane picked up 2 
bushels of pears and 4 bushels of 
apples for the Farmer in the Dell. 
How many bushels of fruit in all 
did Tom and Jane pick up for the 
Farmer in the Dell? 











21. Grandfather has 9 rows in his 
garden. He has 7 rows of vege 
tables, and the rest are rows of 
flowers. How many rows of flow- 


ers does he have in his _ 
——— 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


ONCHITA gave a little sigh as she 

pushed her mantilla back from her 

eyes and held up a bit of lace for 

her mother to inspect. It seethed 
to Conchita that she had been sitting for a 
long, long time on the hard bench in the 
patio, stitching and stitching. 

Suddenly a clatter of hoofs was heard in 
the courtyard. “It is Father and José,” 
Conchita cried as she ran to meet them. 

“Conchita,” shouted José to his sister, “I 
have great news! To-morrow we are all 
going on a long journey.” 

Conchita clapped her hands for joy. She 
had never in her six years been away from 
the rancho. She listened eagerly as her 
father, Sefior Salvarado, explained to her 
mother that an American gentleman who 
nad settled at Yerba Buena, near San Fran- 
tisco Bay, had invited all the Californians 
| for miles around to his rancho to celebrate 
the American holiday, Fourth of July. 

Early next morning, José and his father 
tode out from the courtyard on their fine 
black horses, Then came Conchita and her 
mother, Dofia Maria, in the family carriage. 
Following them were Indian servants on 
ponies piled with baggage. 

Conchita’s eyes sparkled. It was such 
| fun to go on a journey. After riding for 
miles and miles, the Salvarados were still 
a their Own rancho. At sunset they passed 
* mission where they saw brown-robed 
“ye followed by Indian men, women, 
“ty _ filing into the church for ves- 
o he sound of chants and prayers 

P to the travelers as they rode on. 
eller pe the American’s 
“renege ita had fallen asleep, but she 
‘pe wide awake. She had never seen 
Te Paes before. Tents had been 

“ or the visitors, and long banquet 
baying = spread for them. Bands were 
Were oma American and Mexican flags 

ing in the breeze. There were 
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officers from the Presidio, captains from 
ships in the harbor, and families from the 
countryside. 

The merrymaking began early next 
morning. First there were speeches, toasts, 
and singing, and the firing of salutes to the 
American flag. Then came a banquet and 
a grand ball, which Conchita was allowed 
to watch. Thus the great day ended, and 
the Salvarados returned to their rancho. 

The years passed quickly. Conchita and 
her mother were in Yerba Buena once more, 
the guests of Dofia Maria’s sister, Dona 
Juana. There was no merrymaking this 
time. News had come to the rancho that 
Americans to the north, under General 
Frémont, were marching toward the south. 
José and his father, after sending Dona 
Maria and Conchita to Yerba Buena, had 
joined the Mexican volunteers. 

One day there was great excitement in 
the little town. An American ship was in 
the harbor, and the Plaza was crowded 
with people. Captain Montgomery and his 
crew soon arrived in the square. The Mex- 
ican flag was lowered, and as the cannons 
on the ship boomed out a salute, the Amer- 
ican flag was raised. Shortly afterwards, 
the town was renamed San Francisco. 

Dofia Maria shook her head sadly and 
said, “Conchita, the old days here are over. 
Let us go back to our rancho in the hills.” 
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The Settlement of California 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 
Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


Peaceful days on the rancho, however, 
were short. Gold had been discovered 
along the Sacramento River, and people 
flocked there by hundreds. Indian servants 
joined the gold-seekers; no one was left to 
work on the rancho. Fields were uncared 
for, and cattle roamed at will. 

At last, in despair, José and his father 
went to seek their fortunes in the gold 
fields. Conchita and her mother were again 
guests in the home of Dofa Juana in San 
Francisco. All was quiet in the town now; 
stores were closed and ships lay deserted 
in the harbor. Everyone had gone to the 
gold fields. 

Then one day immigrants began to ar- 
rive, for news of the discovery of gold had 
swept the world. Ships crowded with pas- 
sengers filled the harbor. Immigrants 
poured in from the East, by foot and by ox 
train, until the little town was overflowing. 
Long streets of tents sprang up overnight. 
Food was scarce; people were starving. 
Prices soared to the skies, and those who had 
anything to sell soon became rich. 

Many weary, discouraged gold-seekers 
came back from the mines emaciated and 
ill. Among them, one day, were José and 
his father. They had found no gold, for 
misfortune had beset them on every hand. 
Dofia Maria and Conchita nursed them ten- 
derly, and at last they were able to return 
home. 

Eagerly the Salvarados left the crowded 
town. As they traveled on, they learned 
that the vast acres of brown rolling land 
no longer belonged to them alone. The im- 
migrants had settled in the country as well 
as in San Francisco. Small cabins were 
scattered among the hills of the rancho, and 
small farms flourished where once cattle 
had roamed. Conchita and her family 
would no longer live in isolation on the 
great rancho. The Americans had become 
an integral part of this vast state. 
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The Katydid 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 
Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


ILLUSTRATION BY DORIS L HOWARD 


Listen to the katydids. 
They are playing their fiddles. 
They like to play at twilight. 
Sometimes we hear them 

in the daytime. 
Where are their fiddles? 
Their fiddles are their wings. 
Their bows are their wings, too. 
They rub their wings together. 


The sound they make is, “Katy-did, 


Katy-did, Katy-did.” 

Listen and you will hear. it. 

The katydid is a light green color. 

It lives in the grass and leaves. 

It lives in the trees, too. 

It is hard to find. 

The birds cannot see it. 

Birds like to eat katydids. 

The green color hides the katydids 
from the birds. 


Katydids have long straight antennae. 


The antennae are fastened to the 
katydids’ heads. 

They can move their antennae. 

They can make their antennae lie 
on their backs. 

They can stick them straight out 
in front. 

They can move them to the side. 

They feel with their antennae. 

Katydids have thin wings. 

The wings have a framework. 

The framework looks like the veins 
in a leaf. 

Katydids lay their eggs on the 
leaves of the trees. 

Sometimes they lay them on the 
twigs of the trees. 

Young katydids are small. 

They are light green. 








Of the 73 words used in 


this story, 47 are found in 
the first 500 of Arthur I. 
Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 


ulary for the Primary 


Grades. There are 7 in 





























the second 500, and 10 in 
the third. The remaining 
9 words are: antennae, 
daytime, fasten, frame- 
work, fiddle, katydid, 


together, twilight, vein. 
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Language in the First Grade 
By Celia Sheldon 


First-Grade Critic Teacher, Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 


VERY thoughtful primary teacher real- 
izes the necessity for well-organized, 
comprehensive language training in the first 
grade. Individual differences in speech 
habits are as great as individual differences 
in reading ability. Some children have not 
dropped their infantile speech habits; other 
children come from homes where they have 
not been encouraged to talk freely, and, 
though their language uses are grammati- 
cally correct, they need opportunities to ex- 
press their ideas. Sometimes when children 
who have had careful training at home are 
thrown with children whose training has not 
been so desirable, unsatisfactory speech hab- 
its are acquired from the new associates. 
Such conditions impress upon the first- 
grade teacher the need for systematic reme- 
dial work. I have used the following method 
for language training in my first grade. 


FREE EXPRESSION 


There should be a free expression period 
in the first grade, during which the children 
are encouraged to talk about matters of in- 
terest to themselves and the group. A good 
time for such a lesson is the first hour of the 
day. The child who has brought a toy, a pet, 
or a picture to school shows it to the other 
children and tells how he acquired it. If 
some child has taken a trip over the week- 
end, he relates his experiences. 

Simple compositions may often be sug- 
gested by the teacher. For instance, Paul 
brings a flower to me, and I ask, “Wouldn’t 
you like to tell the other children about your 
flower?” If he is unwilling to do so, I do not 
Press the matter beyond suggesting, “You 
could tell them what the name is and where 
you got it.” For some children even this 
‘imple statement is impossible, and I never 
Insist that they make it. 

The first language efforts are short sen- 
tences like these : 

Here is a flower. 

Mother gave it to me. 

It is a rose. 
Such compositions are accepted without 
‘riticism, but after a few weeks an effort is 
made to raise the standard. “My mother, 
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she,” “this here,” superfluous “ands,” and 
other incorrect phrases are criticized sym- 
pathetically until more desirable ones are 
used. After a few months’ training, a great 
improvement is noticed. 


USE OF PICTURES 


Pictures cut from the supplements of Sun- 
day newspapers or from magazines are use- 
ful in language lessons. Even first-grade 
children are interested in current events. 
Airplanes, balloons, and ships are especially 
attractive to them. I put up a new picture 
each day and write an explanatory sentence 
under it, such as, “Here is a ship.” It is 
well to vary the expressions used. 

Soon I write a series of questions instead 
of statements, in order to give drill on inter- 
rogatory words. Such a question might be, 
“Where does the ship go?” A child may 
read the question silently and then give the 
answer orally, or one child may read the 
question orally and call on another for the 
answer. Several weeks later more than one 
question may be written about a picture. 
Then a picture is put up but the sentence is 
omitted. The children are encouraged to 
write statements or questions about the 
picture. 


DRAMATIZATION 


Puppet plays and other dramatizations 
form opportunities for language training. 
The children and teacher may plan the play 
together in a free-discussion period, thus 
giving the children opportunities for ex- 
pressing their ideas. The plays may be very 
simple. I have a screen behind which the 
children stand and hold paper puppets that 
are mounted on sticks. The children move 
the puppets along the screen and talk for 
them as the story requires. Such expres- 
sions as “It is I, Big Billy Goat Gruff,” 
“Someone has been lying in my bed,” “My 
little chicks and I,” may receive drill from 
dramatization. 


CHARTS 


The making of charts calls for lessons in 
organization of material. These charts may 
be based on school activities; on matters of 
interest to the children, such as a county fair 
or a circus; and on content lessons, such as 
picture study, nature study, stories, or his- 
tory lessons. In the initial lessons the name 
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of the chart should be suggested by the 
teacher, but after a few weeks’ training the 
children will probably be able to suggest the 
titles. 

If a butterfly has been brought to class, 
a nature study lesson may be given on it, 
and a chart may be made as part of the les- 
son. As I write the title on the blackboard, 
I call attention to the capital letters. If some 
child is absent, I say, “John isn’t here to-day. 
Let us put into the chart what we have 
learned about this butterfly, so that when 
he comes back to school he may know what 
the lesson has been about. What can we tell 
him about this butterfly?” If the response 
is not satisfactory, I ask, “Who brought the 
butterfly to school?” The sentence accepted 
as an initial sentence may be, “Henry 
brought the butterfly to school.” 


MISCELLANEOUS MEDIUMS 


The planning of activities such as sand- 
table representations affords language train- 
ing. The children discuss how the activity 
should be carried out; the teacher corrects 
errors in grammar. Two more schoolroom 
situations that may well be utitized for 
language training are sending messages to 
other teachers or grades and reporting lost 
and found articles. The class may compose 
the messages and notices to be sent. 

Many method books and magazines advo- 
cate the use of games as a means of teaching 
desirable expressions. Any game should be 
carefully considered before it is used in the 
schoolroom. Annie E. Moore in her book, 
The Primary School, gives the following cri- 
teria for evaluating games in language 
work: 

1. Considering the maturity and advance- 
ment of the pupil, is the error involved a 
glaring one? 

2. Is the substitute form socially as well 
as grammatically correct? 

3. Is the substitute form stilted and book- 
ish or is it good idiomatic English? 

4. Is the correspondence between the drill 
situation and daily life sufficiently close to 
warrant that the habit formed will come in- 
to play in real conversation as a genuine 
expression of ideas? 

5. Could the habit be established more eco- 
nomically and surely by increasing the op- 
portunities for purposeful, natural use of 
language combined with friendly criticism? 
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A Zoo Project 
By Eva A. Smedley 


HE children in the second grade in our 

school discovered that their new basal 
reader contained some pictures of camels, 
giraffes, elephants, bears, reindeer, and 
other animals, and that there were inter- 
esting stories and much factual material 
about these animals. 

As children are curious concerning ani- 
mals—how they look and what they do— 
they read the book with a great deal of 
eagerness and interest. When they had 
read everything about these animals that 





Reading in the Library Corner 


they could find in the books in their library 
corner, they brought stories about them 
from home. From the public library and 
the school library the teacher secured ad- 
ditional books on the animals being stud- 
ied. She further stimulated the children’s 
interest by showing them lantern slides of 
animal pictures 

Some of the children visited the city zoo 


and the zoo in the Forest Preserve. They 
looked at the animals eagerly because 
their observation was purposeful. They 


were going to tell the class what they 
found out about the animals. These trips 
suggested to the children that they might 
make a zoo of their own, and soon the 
project was well under way. 

The elephant was the first animal stud- 
ied. The children located its home, de- 
scribed it, and learned that it was the 
largest animal on land. They also learned 
that its tusks were valuable, that it was 
used as a means of conveyance, and that it 
was a good worker. In fact, they learned 
all that they could about it, and told each 
other what they found out. 

In a short time the children could quick- 
ly and easily tear from paper a perfectly 
recognizable animal, thus showing what 
clear menta! pictures they had acquired. 

The animals for the zoo were cut from 
cardboard, and were colored with water 
colors to give them a lifelike appearance. 
Besides the elephant, the children made 
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Making Cardboard Animals 


the camel, the giraffe, the tiger, the zebra, 
the flamingo, the brown bear, the polar 
bear, the deer, the seal, the monkey, the 
reindeer, and others. It was remarkable 
how skillfully they did the cutting. 

As the work progressed, the children 
wanted to make their cardboard animals 
stand alone. They tried various methods, 
and finally used two of them. They pasted 
one end of a piece of adhesive tape on each 
side of each of the feet of the animal and 
fastened the other end to a cardboard base. 
The larger animals, however, needed more 
support. A pin, thrust up from the under- 
of the base into the animal’s leg, 
proved effective for this purpose. 

To represent cages and inclosures, the 
children made fences and confined the ani- 


side 





Painting the Animals 


mals within them. Wooden paste sticks 
were used for the bars of the fence, and 
cardboards for the tops and bottoms of the 
fence. Adhesive tape was used to hold the 
corners together. The base was made of 
rectangular strips of cardboard, with pins 
thrust up through them and through the 
baseboard of the fence to hold it firmly 
upright. 

After the fences were set up, the ani- 
mals were grouped in the various compart- 
ments. The children provided real rocks 
in the bears’ inclosure, since they had no- 
ticed the rocks in the bears’ dens at the 
zoo. They had also observed that on some 
of the cages and inclosures at the zoo there 
were labels giving the animal’s name and 
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the country where it is native. 


So they 
decided to label their inclosures like those 


at the zoo. The children took great pleas. 
ure in arranging and rearranging the ayi. 
mals in their zoo. 

Individual children gave short talks op 
the various animals, pointing out the home 
of each on the globe. They told interey. 
ing facts about animals and showed pic. 
tures of them. 

The children wrote stories in which they 
told what they had learned about the ani- 
mals. The following are two of the com. 
positions written by the pupils: 


THE CAMEL 


The camel has long legs and a long neck. 

He can close his nostrils when there is a 
sand storm. 

His knees are padded. 

His feet do not sink in the sand. 

He can travel many miles without food 
or water. 

He is called the “ship of the desert.” 


THE GIRAFFE 

The giraffe lives in Africa. 

The giraffe is the tallest animal on land. 

The giraffe has a very long neck. 

The giraffe is afraid of people. 

The giraffe eats green leaves. 

The giraffe has very long legs. 

Each child made a cover for his story, 
using green construction paper. On the 
front of the cover, he mounted a free-hand 
cutting of the animal. It was cut from 
white drawing paper and appropriately 
colored with crayons. The name of the 
animal, neatly cut from paper having 
quarter-inch squares, was pasted on the 
cover. 

The children thought the zoo was % 
wonderful that they wanted others to set 
it, too. They gave a program followed by 
a party, and invited the third-grade pr 
pils, their teacher, and the principal. Each 
pupil wrote an invitation to the principal 
The best one, given below, was selected by 
the pupils to be sent to her. 






Making the Fences 
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0 they Evanston, Il. A TRUE-FALSE TEST 
e those § Dear Mrs. — ’ Write true or false after each sentence: 
pleas. Please come to our program. We have 1. Camels can travel far without water. 
he ani. J just come from a hunting trip. I am going 2. They carry people across the desert. 
to tell you all about the flamingo, where 3. Their stomachs hold little water. 
alks on f he lives and the color of him. It will be at 4. They can travel on very little food. 
e home § 2:30, May 23, 1929. 5. The camel has a hump. 
nterest- Sincerely, 
ed pic. USE OF Is OR ARE 
At the party each pupil of the second Write is or are in each space: 
ch they § grade gave a brief talk about some animal, 1. The baby elephant - large. 
che ani. locating its home on a map or globe. Then 2. Giraffes — very tall. 
1e com. — each child was given a bag of peanuts. Showing Wh my meg ye 3. A polar bear - white. 
The party ended with a popping of the —_— a 4. Elephants very wise. 
empty bags. (Giraffe story) — 5. Where elephants found? 
The next day the children wrote letters 1. Make a picture of a giraffe. 
g neck, to the teacher about the party, one of 2. Make a picture of a baby giraffe. 
ere isa J which is given below. : 3. Make a picture of a giraffe eating 
Evanston, Ill. jeaves from a tall tree. 
Dear Miss ———, 4. Make a picture of a giraffe hiding from 
I enjoyed the program. Do you remem- some people. 
ut food § ber the big pops the sacks made? I liked 


everything we had, and afterwards when A MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 
.” Isabelle came in and thanked us for it, I Put a cross before the right word: 
felt better yet. I liked Edwin’s story, the 1. A giraffe lives in 
brown bear. I know Mrs. Houghton liked 

it, too. When you gave me one sack of 


India 
Africa 
America 











yn land. § pop corn for Genevieve hers did not have 2. A giraffe has a short neck 
oe in it so I took out mine and put it rayd ave Moking Covers for Their Stories 
Sincerely, S. A gate ont ia QUESTION OR STATEMENT 
rrass are stions, statements: 
ss; | The teacher found in this project man _ energie peer 
On the § other opportunities than those mentioned 2 What dees a ciraffe ent? 
ee-hand here for furthering the children s education. 3. What climate does the polar bear like? 
it from Daily she gave them varied and interesting 4. The polar bear eats seals. 
priately | ‘eat work based on their reading. Below are 
of the § ‘amples of the seat work. ORIGINAL RIDDLES 
having 1. I am white. 
on the FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS I live in the cold Northland. 
(Elephant story) — What am I? 
was s 1. Make a picture of an elephant in a cage 2. I have a long neck. 
s to see Bat the 200, I eat green leaves. 
ywed by 2. Make a picture of an elephant pulling a What am I? 
ade pu fe. 3. I go through the snow. 
|. Each 3. Make a picture of an elephant giving I help Santa Claus. 
‘incipal. her baby a bath. Writing Stories about the Animals I pull his sleigh. 
cted by J 4 Make a picture of an elephant perform- ; ; : What am I? 
ing in a circus. 4. A giraffe is — ; 
spotte 
ps BIBLIOGRAPHY 
5. A giraffe is very fat Dopp, Katherine E.: The Tree Dwellers. 


. (Rand McNally & Co.) 

Holder, C. F.: Stories of Animal Life. 
(American Book Co.) 
Lewis, M. R.: At the Zoo. 

son & Son.) 
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Tales from Animal Land. 
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Stone, W., and Cram, W.: American Ani- 
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Young, B. M.: Animals We Know. 
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very short 
very tall 


A COMPLETION TEST 
(Thomas Nel- 


Fill in each blank space with a suitable 
word: 

1. The elephant in Africa. 

2. The elephant is the largest animal on 


(Hall 





(The MacMillan 








3. The elephant’s tusks are made of 








worker. 
in the circus. 


4. The elephant is a 
5. The elephant 
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Arranging the Animals in the Zoo 
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The Brook That Became a River 


By Louise W. Mears 


Teacher of Geography, Wisconsin State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 


te day a little brook said to a swallow, 
“You have traveled far and have seen 
many rivers. Can you tell me how I can 
become a river? I want to carry boats.” 

The swallow replied, “You must make 
your bed deeper and wider.” 

“Thank you, swallow.” 

The brook hurried across the meadow as 
faust as it could go. It did not stop for any- 
thing. When a large stone was in the way, 
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the busy little stream ran around the stone, 
then flowed merrily on. It pushed away the 
little stones, and rolled them over and over. 
Its bed grew deeper as it went on. 

When the brook came to steep places, it 
jumped them and made pretty little water- 
falls. It rested a while in quiet pools, where 
shiny fish played. 

Rain came for many days, and tiny rills of 
water joined the brook. It grew large 
enough to fill its whole bed. 

“Dig, dig, dig!” sang the brook. “Push, 
push, push! Whirl, whirl, whirl! Jump, 
jump, jump! That is the way I can make 
my bed deep and wide. Dig, dig, dig!” 








Some children may be able to draw this 
design free-hand. For the other pupils, 
the teacher may make carbon or hecto- 
graph copies. 

Color the blossoms blue-lavender. The 
center of each blossom should be deep 


A May Coloring Card 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


purple, with short stripes of this color 
radiating from the center. Make the 
leaves yellow-green with medium green in 
the shadows. The stems also should be 
yellow-green. The initial may be colored 
light yellow or pale green. 














[2] THOROUGHBRED 
DOES NOT SPEND 
ALL THAT HE HAS 


-VIOLET- 
STATE FLOWER OF 
ILLINOIS, NEW JERSEY, RHODE ISLAND, AND WISCONSIN 
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The green trees growing along the banks 
of the brook said, “Oh, brook, you have given 
us water and have kept our roots cool on ho 
summer days. We would like to do some. 
thing for you.” 

“T was glad to watch you grow,” said th 
brook. “Now I want to grow, too. I wan 
to be a river. What can you do for me” 

“We will spread our leafy branches over 
you,” said the green trees. “Then the hot 
sun cannot take away your water.” 

“Thank you,” said the busy brook. 

When the swallow came again to th 
stream, it said, “Good morning, old frien¢. 
I see you are still working.” 

“Yes,” said the stream. 
whirl, and jump. 
river.” 

The swallow said, as it took a drink « 
water, “You are a river now.” 

“Sure enough!” said the stream in sur. 
prise, looking at its banks, now far apart. 
“IT was so busy that I did not notice how 
large I had grown.” 

One summer day some men came to the 
river bank with wagonloads of stone and 
pieces of timber. They said, “We must build 
a bridge across the river.” 

When the bridge was finished, many pe- 
ple walked and drove over it. 

One day a freight boat came up the river 
and passed under the bridge. The stream 
said, “Now I have my wish! I am a river 
and I can carry large boats!” 


* Note: The story given above may be used in 
connection with teaching the elementary facts con 
cerning rivers: erosion, waterfalls, water supply 
and transportation. The children may show on the 
sand table the stream, its tributaries, and the bridge 
Read to the class Tennyson’s “The Brook.” 


“T dig, push, 
I want to grow to be, 


Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


The calendar— 

Continue the calendar work with Maj 
the fifth month, the last spring month. Hav’ 
the children observe that the thermomel! 
gradually rises as the year advances toward 
summer. Ask them to notice near what fit 
ure it stands in May. 

Mark May Day, Mother’s Day, and World 
Good-Will Day on the calendar. 
Counting— 

Let the children plan a May party, © 
which the mothers are to be invited. Have 
them find out the number of plates and forks 
needed, the number of napkins to be deco 
rated, and the number of violets necessa!Y I 
two or three are placed beside each pial 
Let a committee find out how many dishes . 
ice cream can be served from a quart; 1” 
many quarts will be needed. ‘ 

Ask the children to count tine number ® 
May baskets received by the teacher * 
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e banks § school. Let them tell how many they re- ¥ 

ve given ceived; how many they hung. 

1 on hot Measurements— . Drawing Seated Figures 

© sem. In planning the Maypole, let the children : 

help decide its height, the length of stream- By* JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE 

said the ers necessary, the number of streamers re- University Elementary School, University of Chicago 

I want quired, and the amount of material needed we ; 
» | forthem. Let the children decide how many Children in the primary grades can 1. Draw the skirts on the girls and the 
me: edad for the & - ond the draw people standing more easily than’ trousers on the boys shorter when they 
hes over couples are needed for . oo 4 people sitting. When the children try to are sitting than you draw them when they 
the hot istance apart the dancers should stand. draw persons sitting, they look as if they are standing. 
Have the children estimate the number of were standing. The children, of course, 2. Make the belt line curve. 

k yards across the circle described by the become discouraged. 3. The curving of the skirt or the trou- 
dancers; measure to see whether the esti- The principle underlying this difficulty sers at the side helps to give the figure a 
to th Cs pel lose is foreshortening, which is not easy for seated look. 

1 friend, mate Was Cee. primary children to understand. A few 4. In a front-view sitting position the 

Nature study— simple rules will help them. knees come just below the waist line. 


g, push, Continue the records of newly arrived 
to bey birds and the flowers noted, recording the 
date and the name of the child making the 
drink of observation. 

At the children’s direction, make a list on 
1 in sur the blackboard of the birds which have blue 
ur apart. in their plumage; of those which have red; 
tice how§ of those which have black and white. Ask, 
“Of which color have we the most birds?” 
1e to thea “How many more birds are there with black 
tone andy aud white plumage than with blue?” 

‘ust buildg See which child can name the most blue 
spring flowers; the most pink ones; the most 
any pe Yellow ones. 

Ask to have lists brought to school of the 
the river Vegetables planted in the home gardens. 
e strean§ Compare the lists to see which gardens con- 
n a rive § ‘ain the greatest variety. Ask the children 
to find out when the radishes were planted, 
pe used in} “Nd to see how many weeks it will be before 


facts con § ishes are |: Le a 
= sn he radishes are large enough to eat. 
how on the 
the bridge FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
yk.’ 


Counting— 

vities Teach the children the five-minute divi- 
‘ions on the clock face. Have them count 
around the clock face by five’s, discovering 
how many minutes in an hour, and then 
hoW many minutes in half an hour. 

ith Ma. Ask the children to count around the clock 
th. Have face by ten’s, touching the figures represent- 
rmomete § '%8 the ten-minute division. Let them count 
og towarl backward by both ten’s and five’s. 

what fi} Teach the children to tell time approxi- 
mately, as “It is about ten minutes after 
nd World three.” «Tt is about twenty minutes before 
tWelve,” 

Develop the addition and subtraction facts 
party, #F ten: 941,149, 10-1, 10-9, 8 +2, 
og, Have} 2+8, 10-2, 10-8, 74.3, 3-47, 10-3, 
and forks} 9-7, 644 446, 10-4, 10-6, 5 +5, 
be def 0-5. Drill on these combinations with ob- 


cessary if Jets until they are fixed in the children’s 
ach plate | Minds, 


- dishes @ P ractions— 























. Ha Ask them to divide one object into fifths. many two’s make ten?” Divide ten into five 
nart; ho “ ve the children divide one object into Let one child select enough children to re- parts. Ask “How many five’s make ten?” 

; mi ten objects into halves. Develop ceive the parts of the divided object. Di- 
sumber © act that there must be two children to vide ten objects into fifths in the same way. [e=" Entertainment Department, which nen | 


ae eee] . wer abe : on page 47, contains seasonal entertainment 
eacher ve the objects divided. Then divide ten into two parts. Ask, “How material for the Primary Grades. 
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By CATHERINE ALLISON CHRISTIE 


Instructor of Music, Cushman School, Miami, Florida 


N ALMOST any line of educational ac- 

tivity, children are given an opportu- 

nity to express their originality. They 

write little poems and compositions; 
they draw maps and pictures; they design 
and make toys, furniture, and decorative ob- 
jects; but they do not often have an opportu- 
nity to express originality through music. 
The following experiment, to provide for 
such expression, was planned for a grade 
school, where it has been in successful oper- 
ation for three years. 

Once a week the daily music period is set 
aside for creative work. In the first and sec- 
ond grades, the children first learn to copy 
music accurately. Next they are taught to 
indicate, by notes and rests, the correct 
rhythmic vaiues of measures sung to the 
class. Then they learn to place on the staff 
the correct notes to intervals sung or played 
to the class. 

From the first grade on, the children are 
taught the tonic chord, the chord built on the 
keynote of the scale. They speak of its in- 
tervals, not as root, third, and fifth, but as 
do, mi, sol. The children hunt for the chord 
in their songs, and learn to recognize it in 
their listening lessons. 
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The second step is to emphasize that any 
song, no matter how simple, is made up of 
musical thoughts or phrases, some identical, 
others different. The children review their 
old songs, singing them first, then examin- 


ing them to discover the number of identical 
phrases and the number of unlike ones. The 
first phrase is called A; the second phrase, 
if identical, is A also; the third, if different, 
is B; and so on. The repetition of phrases 
is in itself an interesting discovery. Chil- 
dren like this part of their music study. The 
investigation pleases them, and they ask to 
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read more songs in order to analyze them. 
They find something new in each day’s 
lesson. 

When the children reach the third grade, 
they are ready to begin writing original 
songs. In their music appreciation class 
they have already learned to recognize dif- 
ferent music forms, such as the waltz, the 
march, and so on, and have become familiar 
with different types of songs. 

The regular grade teachers are urged to 
develop the writing of verse in their English 
classes; however, the poems used by the 
children in their songs are written during 
the music period, with the definite idea of 
setting them to music later om 

After the poems are written, the children 
say the words over and over to themselves 
until they think of some sort of tune. At 
the next creative music period, almost all of 


the pupils have their melodies ready. Each 
one in turn sings his song to the teacher, and 
when she has caught the melody, she write 
it down in syllables, phrase by phrase. Then 
the pupil decides on the key; writes the me: 
ody out by note; and copies the words direct 
ly under the notes to which they belong. 
His previous training enables him to dis 
cover the time signature and the correct val- 
uation of the notes. For example, as the 
child sings his song, the teacher writes: 

44 sol | do do si re | do do sol ’ | la la sisi 

do ’ sol | do do si re | do do sol la | 

si si do la| re’ sol | do do si do | 

do sol’ | la’ do’ | si’ | do’ sol’ 

la la fa | sol sol la si | do’ || 
The syllables which are given above ar 
those of the song “A Story.” 

As a result of their training in writi 
original songs, the children are able to real 
music readily; they have a definite know: 
edge of the construction of simple melodies 
they learn the elementary principles of mus- 
cal analysis; and they become intelliget! 
listeners. 

The children enjoy creating their ow 
songs, and practicing them to sing in schoo 
and in public. An annual concert of origin 
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songs, presented before the patrons and pi 
pils of the school, stimulates the childret’ 
efforts, and, at the same time, the entertait 
ment provides a delightful climax to 4! year’ 
work in creative music. 
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Columbus—N. E. A. Convention City 


By THERESE E. POSTON 


Chairman, Citizenship Committee, Ohio State Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HE original seat of government of 

Ohio, the first state formed from 

the Northwest Territory, was lo- 

cated in Chillicothe. Later, as a re- 
wit of political feeling in the legislature, 
the capital was changed to Zanesville; 
then, in 1812, the legislature, sitting once 
more in Chillicothe, provided for the per” 
manent establishment of the capital. The 
place chosen was a small settlement at the 
confluence of the Scioto and Olentangy 
rivers. That same year the settlement was 
incorporated as the village of Columbus, 
and in 1816 it became the permanent seat 
of government. 

Since Columbus was settled at a time 
when water transportation was very impor- 
tant, it wa8 soon eclipsed in size by Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, both water-front 
cities. Its inland location, midway be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Ohio River, 
proved favorable, however. With the 
building of the National Road, and the de- 
velopment of railroads, the community 
grew until, in 1834, it became a city. To- 
day Columbus has a population of approx- 
imately 320,000. 

The capital city enjoys a number of ad- 
vantages, due to its location. Because of 
its nearness to coal, iron, and natural-gas 
fields, it has become a manufacturing cen- 
ter; because it is in a rich agricultural dis- 
trict, it is a shipping point for vegetables 
and fruits. Twenty-five railroads and sev- 
eral interurban traction lines enter the 
tity. In addition, there is the municipal 





An Airplane View of Columbus 


‘irport, Norton Field, and Port Columbus, 
the eastern terminal of a transcontinental 
alr transport system. At Port Columbus 
passengers traveling west transfer from 
railway to airplane, by which another part 
of the trip to the Pacific coast is made. 
he capitol building, known as the State 
ouse, and its spacious grounds are in the 
—- of the business district. Facing Cap- 
uare are many public buildings, busi- 
ness and club houses, and some of the city’s 





The State House Showing the McKinley 
Memorial in the Foreground 


finest hotels. Near by, along the river 
front, are the new Central High School, the 
new City Hall, the building of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Union, with its tall white 
tower, and the City Auditorium, which has 
a seating capacity of 6,000. These form 
the nucleus of the civic center. 

East of Capitol Square are the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Building, with its 
large auditorium, and the Art Gallery now 
under construction, which is a community 
gift to the city; heading State Street, at the 
south of the Square, is the Public Library. 

In the city and its environs are eleven 
large parks; the Ohio State Fair grounds, 
comprising more than one hundred acres, 
which are provided with walks and drive- 
ways; the beautiful grounds of Fort Hayes, 
a United States military post, which are 
open to the public; and the parkways on 
either side of the eleven-mile drive along 
the Scioto River. The city zoo is located 
in the grounds near the O’Shaughnessy 
Dam, one of the beauty spots of Columbus, 
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A Corner of the University Campus 


. 


as well as one of its most beneficial engi- 
neering features. 

Columbus is the seat of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where about 14,000 students are 
enrolled. In the city are also Capital Uni- 
versity, St. Mary’s of the Springs College, 
the Columbus Art School, and several pri- 
vate schools. Institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the vicinity are Denison University 
at Granville, and Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Delaware. 

The public-school system of the city com- 
prises five senior high schools, twelve jun- 
ior high schools, and fifty-three elementary 
schools. At Indianola School, which is 
within two blocks of the University, an ac- 
tivity school of six grades will be conducted 
this summer, under the joint administration 
of the State Department of Education, of 
which J. L. Clifton is director, and the De- 
partment of Education of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Ohio’s capital city will be host to the 
annual summer meeting of the National 
Education Association, which will be in 
session from June 28 to July 4. The meet- 
ings of the Association will be held in the 
City Auditorium. One large meeting will 
be held in the Stadium of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, which is located in the northern 
section of the city. The campus can be 
reached directly by trolley in about twenty 
minutes from any of the centrally located 
down-town hotels. 

To those attending the meeting of the 
Association, the Education Building of 








The Public Library 


Ohio State University, situated near the 
main entrance to the campus, will be of 
interest. It includes well-equipped labo- 
ratories, an excellent library, and a depart- 
ment of educational research. 

Interesting points to visit in the vicinity 
of Columbus are the mounds erected by the 
mound builders; the potteries at Zanes- 
ville; and Hocking Valley, which is noted 
for its mining and manufacturing industries, 
as well as for its scenic beauty. 
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Picture Study—“The Water Mill” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


EINDERT HOBBEMA ranks a 
close second to Jacob van Ruysdael 
for supremacy in the Dutch Land- 
scape School, and furnishes a very 

definite contrast to him. Ruysdael chose to 
depict nature in her turbulent, wild, and 
often grand aspects. He liked to paint water- 
falls among savage rocks, and heavy, gusty 
clouds. Hobbema, his contemporary and per- 
haps his pupil, preferred the peaceful land- 
scape of domestic Holland, with its quiet 
woodlands, romantic water 
mills, and only a gentle breeze or a har- 
nessed waterfall to give tranquil movement 
to the scene. 

Another point of contrast between these 
leaders of seventeenth-century Dutch land- 
scape painting is one of technique. Hobbema 
painted with transparent color, broken up 
by lights and shadows, while Ruysdael’s 
brushwork was less broad and bold, and at 
the same time less delicate in its attention to 
detail. 

No fewer than seven towns in Holland 
claim to be Hobbema’s birthplace. Among 
them Amsterdam is generally given prefer- 
ence. There was equal uncertainty about the 
exact year in which he was born, until an 


cottages, and 








Questions 


What adjectives would you use to 
describe this scene? What are some 
of the sounds which it suggests to 
you? How many people can you find 
in the picture? What are they doing? 
How do they add to the scene? 

Does the sunlight fall uniformly 
on everything? Where is it bright- 
est? Where are the deepest shadows? 
Point out some spots which show that 
Hobbema took great care in the paint- 
ing of details. Point out other spots 
where he has used a more massed 
effect. 

What are some of the strongest 
lines in the picture? Where is the 
center of interest? What helps us to 
find it? 




















entry was found in the records of Amster- 
dam which stated his age as thirty at the 
time of his marriage in 1668, thus establish- 
ing 1638 as the year of his birth. 


Most of Hobbema’s life was spent in An. 
sterdam. He was a friend of Jacob yy 
Ruysdael, and may have studied under hip 
or under Salomon van Ruysdael. This jg , 
matter of surmise, however, for little js 
known with certainty of the facts of this 
artist’s life. He must have been held jy 
some regard by his fellow painters, for it js 
known that Wouverman, Van de Velde, ani 
Berchem painted figures for his landscape 
—a practice frequently followed by painter 
of that day. 

In 1668, Hobbema married Eeltje Piete 
Vinck of Gorcum, a servant to Burgomaste 
Reynst, through whom he gained the post of 
official gauger of Amsterdam. Thereafter h. 
painted but little. Four children were bor 
to the Hobbemas, but they have ‘no writtey 
history. The suffering which comes from 
unrelieved poverty and total lack of public 
recognition seems to have characterized aj 
of Hobbema’s days. The pittance of a salary 
which his position yielded him was not sufi- 
cient to prevent a pauper’s burial for Eeltje, 
in 1704, in Leiden Cemetery in Amsterdam. 
Hobbema himself died in privation on the 
fourteenth of December, 1709. He was 


(Continued on page 74) 








“THE WATER MILL” 














HEN we look at this sunny, placid out- 
door scene, the water mill is likely to 
be the first object that we notice. Its 

red tile roof, with the sun shining on it, is the 
brightest spot in the picture. The great mill 
wheels, and the sparkling water which falls 
into the quiet pool beneath, increase our inter- 
est in this particular part of the landscape. 


At the left of the picture we see open fields 
through a screen of trees. The contrast be- 
tween the shadowy foreground and the sunlit 
distance gives a sense of airiness and space. 
We follow the sunlight into the picture, but 
soon we are drawn back to the foreground. 
The foliage, silhouetted against the sky, makes 


a pattern of oblique lines, which lead toward 
the center of interest. The outline of the foli- 
age on the diagonal from the lower left to the 
upper right corner repeats the line of the roof. 
It helps to make a frame for the center of inter- 
est—the mill with its wheels and: waterfall. 


The picture, which hangs in the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, is a fine example of Hobbema’s 
work. He liked to paint quiet country scenes, 
with trees surrounding a cottage or mill beside 
astream. He filled his pictures with sunlight, 
letting it fall on foliage and tree trunks. A few 
figures, probably painted by some other artist, 
are found in most of his paintings, All these 
features can be seen in “The Water Mill.” 
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Miniature Reproductions of-““The: Water Mill” 


FULL COLOR MINIATURES °. “The Water Mill,” size 34 x43 inches, identical in coloring ) 


with the picture on the cover, will be ready September first and will 
| be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
. A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 





From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Photographic Company 
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Great Characters in American History 


ACHARY TAYLOR, the _ twelfth 

president of the United States, was 

born in Orange County, Virginia, 

November 24, 1784. He was the 
third son of Richard Taylor, who was a 
colonel in the American army during the 
Revolutionary War. At the close of the 
war, Colonel Taylor moved to Kentucky, 
which at that time was a wild frontier 
county of Virginia. He settled near the 
present site of Louisville, where he cleared 
a farm from the wilderness. 

Taylor’s youth was spent on his father’s 
farm, far removed from any opportunity 
for schooling, yet he seems to have profited 
by whatever chance offered him in the way 
of book knowledge. His father’s fireside 
was the gathering place of many men who 
had taken a notable art in the Revolution- 
ary War. From the conversation of this 
group of veteran soldiers, young Taylor 
learned much of his country’s history. 

As he neared manhood, Kentucky was 
still the western frontier of the United 
States. Just beyond the Ohio River lay a 
hostile Indian land, whose braves frequent- 
ly attacked the Kentucky settlers. There 
was almost constant need of trained mili- 
tary men to defend this frontier. Thus, 
from his earliest recollections, Zachary 
Taylor’s environment was military. It is 
little wonder that he determined to become 
a soldier. 

In 1808, when Thomas Jefferson was 
president, the United States army was in- 
creased by the addition of eight regiments. 
Taylor applied for and was given a commis- 
sion as first lieutenant in one of the new 
regiments. Two years later he was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. Shortly after 
this promotion, Captain Taylor married 
Miss Margaret Smith, of Calvert County, 
Maryland. 

After the declaration of war against 
Great Britain in June, 1812, Captain Taylor 
was ordered to Fort Harrison, Indiana, to 
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ZACHARY TAYLOR 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


protect Vincennes against attack by hos- 
tile Indians. Taylor garrisoned the fort 
with one small company of infantry. The 
Indians, in vastly superior numbers, soon 
swooped down upon the place. They were 
vigorously repulsed and their loss was so 
great that they fled. Taylor was given 
the brevet rank of major for this victory. 
During the remainder of the war he cam- 
paigned against the Indians. 

At the close of the war the army was re- 
duced and reorganized. Taylor’s rank was 
lowered to that of captain. Displeased at 
this reduction, he resigned from the army 
and returned to his home, where he spent a 
year farming. Then, on being recommis- 
sioned major, he resumed his life in the 
army. In 1819 he became a lieutenant colo- 
nel, and in 1822 a colonel. He served in 
that rank in the Black Hawk War, and was 
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Keystone View Co. 


Zachary Taylor 
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the officer to whom Black Hawk surrep- 
dered. 

In 1836, Colonel Taylor was ordered 
from his station in Wisconsin to take con- 
mand against the Seminole Indians in Flor. 
ida. After a severe campaign, he fought 
and defeated the Indians at the battle of 
Okeechobee, December 25, 1837. For this 
service he was given the brevet rank of ( 





brigadier general. 
In May, 1845, General Taylor was trans 
ferred from Florida to Fort Jesup, Louis: 


ana, and was given command of the Firs ; 
Department of the army. Louisiana was : 
that time a frontier state, and Taylor wa th 
sent there so that he could watch develop 2 


ments in Texas. The Texans, Americats 
who had settled in the Mexican provine 
of Texas by permission of the Mexican go 
ernment, had waged a_ successful wi! 
against the Mexican forces. In 1836 the§ } 
people of this province had declared Tex 
a free and independent nation. Howevel, 
when Taylor arrived at Fort Jesup, Mexi 
had not yet recognized the independence 0 
Texas. 

Prior to the forming of the Texan repub ft | 
lic, the United States, at the request of the® § 
Texans, had repeatedly tried to buy Te# 
from Mexico. Mexico refused to conside'f } 
the offers. The republic of Texas asked 
become a part of the United States. Eat!) y 
in 1845, under a joint resolution of C0 
gress, Texas was admitted to the Union 
a state. General Taylor was ordered to be 
in readiness to defend Texas should Mex 
oppose the annexation. , 

Mexico had another grievance agall 
the new state. Texas claimed the 5 
Grande River as the boundary betwee? he 
and Mexico. When she entered the Unie 
the United States asserted that lal” 
Mexico insisted that the southern bounds! 
of Texas was the Nueces River, and was 


termined to defend her claim. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Portraits Inspired by Children’s Drawings 


NE of the best ways to teach children 
is to learn from those who do good 
work, and teach other children to use 
their methods. In any class, there 

are likely to be some children who need stim- 
lating. In that case, the teacher can use 
the results achieved by the best workers in 
the class to inspire the others, who can then 
work out their own ideas. 

Creative work in drawing, as in any other 
subject, cannot be forced. Its success is 





Studies of Legs and Feet 
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dependent on the interest that is possessed 
by the one who is creating. We therefore 
get the best creative work from children 
when they choose the subjects which they 
like best. 

Children of about sixth-grade age are in- 
terested in drawing portraits. The girls like 
to make pretty old-fashioned ladies; the boys 
delight in drawing funny faces and homely 
faces. We decided to encourage this interest 
in our classes, and set aside for a time the 


correlation of drawing with other school 
subjects. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
drawings inspired by children’s work. The 


teacher sometimes made drawings on the 
blackboard based on ideas which the children 
had worked out, or which they had in mind 
and could not do themselves. This helped 
the children to develop their own subjects. 

The reader will observe that the subjects 
of these illustrations are not of the type 
usually mentioned in school art programs. 
If we are to develop creative ability in our 
schools, we must set aside conventional cour- 
ses of study and let children’s interests domi- 
nate the program. If children are allowed 
to express themselves in their drawing, in 
terms of their own interests and experiences, 
their work will be sincere, and will develop 
their ability to create. 




































Character Sketches 


The portrait heads shown in three of the 
illustrations indicate the wide range of inter- 
ests of the children who drew them, particu- 
larly in the case of “Character Sketches.” 
The feet designs in the lower left illustra- 
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Learning from Children 


By JESSIE TODD AND ANN VAN NICE 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 





More Portraits Based on Children’s Work 


tion were inspired by the children. Notice 
the rhythmic pattern in the border at the 
bottom. The illustration at the lower right 
shows a single individual in four different 
moods. 

Children will give hours of time to work 
which they enjoy. It is really not work to 
them; it is play. The subject of the draw- 
ing is theirs, and they put their best efforts 
into representing it. The result is creative 
work of the best kind. 





“My Moods” 
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Wild Birds and Their Music 


By KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


URPRISING as it may be, bird song is 

a development of ages of time. Those 

who know bird history tell us that in 

all probability the twitterings of birds 
once formed their entire vocal performance. 
Song is now confined entirely to the males 
of the highly species of 
birds. 

Just how did bird song develop? Birds 
are very much like human beings in that they 
live and thrive on effort: effort to protect 
themselves and those dependent on them. 
So, although in general he lives on peaceable 
terms with his neighbors, the robin keeps a 
watchful eye on his kinsman from the oppo- 
site garden, so that he will not trespass too 
boldly on the finest worm-riddled lawn there- 
about. 

This rivalry increases when there is a 
mate to be wooed and won. The male robin 
puts forth all his efforts to attract her, lest 
she choose in his stead that overbearing fel- 
low from the orchard. He entertains her as 
she broods over the nest of eggs. In what 
better way could he express his desire to 
please than by joyous song? Time has thus 
brought about a gradual, though none the 
less extraordinary, development of the vocal 
organs. 

Did you ever wonder why it is that one 
human being can sing better than another, 
and why practice improves a singing voice? 
It is a matter of muscular development, and 
so it is, too, with birds. Every bird, even to 
the farmyard goose, has its own cry. It is 
by one or more changes in the windpipe that 
the different sounds are produced. A group 
of muscles and semirings, completed or 
closed by membranes, around the bronchial 
tubes and attached to them, is known as the 


more developed 





A House Wren Singing 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. A. ALLEN 











A White-throated Sparrow 


syrinx. It is by the manipulation of these 
muscles that bird song, in its ever changing 
tone and volume, is produced. Our most 
gifted song birds possess as many as seven 
pairs of these muscles. 

It is still a question whether a bird inher- 
its his characteristic song, or whether he 
acquires it, from association first with the 
parent birds, and later with others of his 
species. There may be truth in both theo- 
ries. Young birds are at first songless, their 
only means of expression being the noisy 
cries indicating hunger. By degrees, with 
possibly some inherited knowledge of their 
notes, they acquire their actual song. You 
may observe this by listening to a young 
robin’s attempts to perfect his first solos. 

Interesting evidence that bird song is ac- 
quired is the fact that young birds in cap- 
tivity often sing not the song common to 
their species, but that of other birds with 
whom they have been reared. 

There are a few birds whose vitality and 
energy are such that they will sing more or 
less through the greater part of the year. 
Among the majority, however, song at its 
best is limited to the nesting season. At this 
time bird music reaches its height. 

Some birds possess a song which they re- 
serve for the ears of their mates alone. The 
ovenbird’s cry, “teacher, TEACHER, TEACH- 
ER!” rings through the woods for all to 
hear, but only a privileged few, by chance, 
ever hear his sunset love song. 

Parenthood robs the bobolink both of his 
spring suit and of his song. From buff, 
black, and white, he becomes as sparrowlike 
in coloring as his mate. His song, until then 
such a free, wild fantasia that it is beyond 
description, is exchanged for a single note, a 
metallic “chink.” 

Which species claims the best songsters? 
It is generally conceded that the most in- 
spired and gifted singers are the thrushes. 
Gentle in habits and modestly dressed, they 
have a characteristic dignity of bearing 


om Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II, 
shows some American song birds. 
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which particularly fits the unexplainab 
spiritual quality of their song. The voice of 
the veery, or Wilson’s thrush, has a mys. 
terious, almost weird, charm of its ow, 
strengthened by the stillness and peace gf ' 
the dense woods. In a sweet voice of silye 
he repeats his name, “veery, veery, veery.” k 
in a manner which leaves no question as ty 
his identity. 

Exquisite in its purity of tone and render.— # 
ing, the voice of the hermit thrush rises if * 
evening from its woodland sanctuary. Open — ™ 
ing with a soft, sustained note, increasing in} * 
volume and pitch, slowly and sweetly it} # 
fades away into the twilight. hi 

Among the sparrows, the white-throatel — - 
is one of the most finished artists. A hand § = 
some fellow, he delights us with a clear, * 
flutelike song, owing much of its charm to 
its well-marked rhythm. Two notes of equal l 
length, followed by three series of shorter} "! 
ones, form the melody, of which there is pl 





_e 
s=- => 


more than one popular interpretation. “Old t 
Sam Peabody, Peabody, Peabody,” is the fa 
most widely known, though to our cousins in be 
the North he distinctly says, “I love Canada, 

Canada, Canada.” To hear a flock of thes . 
birds singing in the early morning is one of 7 
the most pleasurable experiences of bird : 
study. th 


The song of the indigo bunting, given ina 
high-pitched, canarylike voice, is as pure a 
the tinkling of a stream. Filitting higher 
and higher in a tree, until he reaches a top- 
most branch, he pours forth his cascade of 
melody, in a series of upward and downwari 
chirps. These decrease in volume toward 
the close, and usually conclude in thre 
monotones. Rapidly and repeatedly he sings, 


(Continued on page 68) ‘ 











A Male Redstart and Young 
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Fanciful Stories to Read or Tell 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DORIS L. 


White Lilacs 


HERE was once a Princess so beautiful 

that only purest white was deemed in 
keeping with her loveliness. The King, her 
father, sought the aid of those skilled in 
various crafts to make her room in the pal- 
ace the fairest in all the world. The walls 
were covered with satin, embroidered in sil- 
ver; the carpet was thick-piled velvet, white 
as milk; gossamer lace formed the curtains 
and the hangings of her bed. The lights 
hung in crystal chandeliers. 

The Princess herself was always dressed 
in white. Her gowns were made by fairy 
spinners and embroidered most exquisitely. 

Now only one thing was lacking for abso- 
lute perfection. The Queen had set her heart 
upon a garden of snow-white blossoms as a 
playground for the Princess. Messengers 
therefore were sent abroad to bring back the 
fairest flowers, and soon the garden grew to 
be a wonder spot. 

In springtime, there were white crocuses 
and tall white tulips, white hyacinths and 
starry, sweet-scented narcissus. The sweet 
white violet hid shyly away; delicate babies- 
breath bordered the paths; white roses filled 
the air with sweetness; and tall white calla 

lilies stood like queens. 
In autumn, there were 
white chrysanthemums 
and cosmos, white asters 
and marguerites. 
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Even so, the King was not satisfied. He 
set his gardeners to work to seek still love- 
lier blooms, and promised a reward of a hun- 
dred pieces of gold to the one whose flowers 
the Princess should like best. 

On the day appointed, the whole court as- 
sembled in the garden. The Queen’s choir 
sang most sweetly, and the royal orchestra 
played magic melodies. 

When the last violin was silent, the gar- 
deners came forward with their flowering 
burdens. One of them had a pot of anem- 
ones, another brought dogwood, and an- 
other a branch of may. The Princess smiled 
at each in turn, admired the blossoms, and 
clapped her tiny hands. 

At last there came a little boy, the son of 
one of the gardeners. He carried his father’s 
offering, a great armful of white lilacs with 
their delicate honey-filled cups, and their 
scent which seems the essence of a thousand 
springs. When the Princess saw them, she 
stretched out her hands in glee. She buried 
her face in the blossoms and cried out, “Oh, 
how lovely! I like these best of all.” 

So these fragrant blossoms became the 
favorite flower of the court. Every spring 
thereafter they graced the gardens of the 
palace, and to this day, in springtime, the 
Festival of White Lilacs is the occasion of 
merrymaking throughout the countryside. 


The Cat Who Looked at a Queen 


ONG ago, there was an inflexible rule 
that no cat might look at a Queen. The 
old proverb says, “A cat may look at a King,” 
but it does not mention the Queen, and until 
the time of Sir Malto, never a timid feline 
had dared to disobey. The story of that peer 
and prince of cats I shall now proceed to 
tell you. 

From the very beginning, Malto was dif- 
ferent from his brothers. His mother was a 
fine Maltese, the pet of the royal children. 
She knew every law of cat etiquette and 
taught her kittens for an hour each morning. 
Malto listened attentively, while the other 
kittens frolicked about or took little naps in 
the cat’s cradle. They did not care about 
“Etiquette, or How to Behave at Court,” 
which their mother so solemnly expounded. 
They liked to catch mice, or play with their 
tails, or nibble catnip leaves; but Malto 
asked many questions and pondered the an- 
swers well. 

“Why,” asked Malto, one fine day, “should 
a cat not look at a Queen?” 

His mother was vaguely troubled. She did 
not know why herself. . 

“My son,” she said, “I do not know. 
a rule of etiquette.” 


It is 
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“Tt’s a very silly 
rule, indeed. J am 
going to look at the = 
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Queen. I am going to look at the Queen to- 
day,” declared Malto solemnly. 

His mother was all in a flutter. She shook 
to the end of her tail. Never before had she 
heard of a cat who even thought of breaking 
that rule. A cat to look at a Queen—why, 
it simply wasn’t done! 

“Malto,” implored his mother, “I beg you 
not to be rash. Consider what people will 
say. Consider your brothers and sisters— 
consider—consider—consider—” 

“Mother,” replied Malto firmly, “I have 
heard all these things before; but remember 
this, I beg you. I am nearly grown up now. 
My fur is soft and silky, and my whiskers 
are fine and long. I am descended straight 
from Grimalkin, from Great Grimalkin the 
First, and there is not a queen on the whole 
broad earth who is too good for me to look 
at.” 

So in spite of his mother’s pleadings, her 
tears and imploring paws, young Malto sal- 
lied forth to the royal palace. Just outside 
the great doors, he gave a final touch to his 
fur, and smoothed out his beautiful whisk- 
ers; then, lifting his paws in the haughtiest 
way and looking neither to right nor to left, 
he walked up the royal staircase. 

Into the throne room, unchallenged, he 
strode, the guards too astonished to stop 
him. There on the throne sat the Queen, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Organizing a Transportation Activity 


By MAE L. THROOP 


PROJECT such as the one described 
last month, which was carried out 
by fifth- and sixth-grade pupils, in- 
volves both group and individual 

activities. The project as a whole was in- 
spired by the expedition of Commander Byrd 
to the South Pole; it developed into a pic- 
torial representation of the history of trans- 
portation. Because the work is extensive 
and includes many of the school subjects, it 
must first be thoroughly organized, so that 
the pupils will not be at a loss as to where 
to begin or what to do. 

Before the pupils started work on the 
water-transportation phase of the activity, 
they decided that each one should choose the 
kind of boat on which he wished to make a 
report, and tell the time when he expected 
to be able to give it. With the help of the 
teacher, the pupils agreed on the points they 
would emphasize in their reports. They were 
to include the location of the country, and 
something of the historical background of 
the period in which the boat described was 
used. In the discussion of the boats them- 
selves, the pupils decided that the following 
points should be mentioned: Why the people 
built this kind of boat; the size and shape of 
the boat; the materials used in constructing 
it; and how the boat was propelled. 

At the dates decided upon, the class met 
to hear the reports and to criticize them. 
If the reports were accepted in the form pre- 
sented, they were filed; if not, the pupils 
were asked to look them over and to present 
them a second time. 

In this group work, the pupils learned to 
give and to accept adverse criticism; but, if 
a pupil gave adverse criticism, he was also 
expected to contribute some constructive sug- 
gestions. 

The reports were rich in cultural content. 
In the wide reading which the pupils did in 
preparation for them, other 
subjects were intermingled. 


Teacher, Dickinson School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





3. New Zealand belongs to 
4. Two cities are and 
5. The surface of the land is : 
}. The amount of rainfall is similar to that 
of 
. New Zealand’s natives once were 
. New Zealand is rich in 
. New Zealand sends 
United States. 
. The United States exports 
to New Zealand. 








The pupils learned a great deal of arith- 
metic in this unit of work. To construct 
their boats, they had to understand fractions 
and decimals, and to be able to distinguish 
the divisions on their rulers and squares. 
To estimate wall space for the frieze which 
they made, they had to measure and figure 
in yards, feet, and inches. 

The girls who did not wish to make boats 
made wall hangings showing different meth- 
ods of transportation. In this work, as in the 
making of the frieze, many art principles 
were studied and applied. The pupils learned 
how to plan a color scheme, and they became 
acquainted with such terms as “center of in- 
terest,” “perspective,” and “values.” 

The many poems of the sea which the pu- 
pils read helped them to appreciate all po- 
etry. A list is given below of the poems 
read and the books used. It was not long be- 
fore the pupils became proficient in finding 
and classifying material which was suitable 
for their needs. 


PoEMS 
Holmes—Old Ironsides 
Longfellow—Hiawatha’s Sailing 
Longfellow—The Wreck of the Hesperus 
Masefield—Cargoes 
Miller—Columbus 
Newbolt—The Fighting Téméraire 
Rossetti—Boats Sail on the Rivers 
Stevenson—My Bed Is a Boat 
Untermeyer—High Tide 
Widdemer—Sea Caw 





Stories of the sea were read 
for their literary value, and, 
at the same time, a great deal 
of geography and history was 
learned from them. Com- 
mander Byrd’s stop in New 
Zealand interested the pupils 
in a study of the island. They 
read many books about it, 
then used the following check 
test to summarize their study. 
Correct words were inserted 
in the spaces indicated by the 
blanks. 
1. New Zealand is in the 
_ Ocean. 
2. New Zealand is made up 
of : , and 





This Decorative Frieze Pictures the Development of Water Transportation 


Books 
Atwood—New Geography, Book II 
Burnham—Our Beginnings in Europe and Americ, 
Cartwright—Boys’ Book of Ships 
Daniel—Ships of the Seven Seas 
Gordy—Leaders in Making America 
Hall—Viking Tales 
Lofting—Voyages of Dr. Dolittle 
Masefield—Salt Water Poems and Ballads 
O’Shay—World Book 
Perkins—The Cave Twins 
Putnam—David Goes Voyaging 
Talbot—Lightships and Lighthouses 
Untermeyer—The Singing World 

The opportunities for training in Englis 
were excellent. The pupils encountered many 
new words in reading, and they made lists 
of the words necessary to clarify their ideas 
When oral reports were given, one pupil 
would often challenge some statement mak 
by another. A foundation was laid here for 
argument and debate. The written report 
furnished training in skimming and in or. 
ganizing and summarizing material. 

So great was their interest in the subject 
that the pupils found some songs of the sa 
which their music teacher taught them to 
sing. The girls learned to dance the sailor’ 
hornpipe in their physical-training class 
Later the songs and dances were given a 
part of an assembly program. 

During the course of this unit of work, 
one pupil asked how sailors could tell where 
they were when out at sea. Someone at- 
swered that the Egyptians told their position 
at sea by the stars. This led to a study of the 
heavens, and to finding out what was meant 
by degrees of latitude and longitude. 

A study of food and food elements was cat- 
ried on for some time, and the pupils learnel 
to prepare many of the dishes that would be 
served to Commander Byrd and his party 
during their trip. 

The pupils also found out how to malt 
three different kinds of books. They selet- 
ed and designed suitable covers for them 
In the workshop, they learne 
how to use a gauge, spoke 
shave, brace and bit, square 
planes, hammers, and sa¥s 
They learned the value @ 
wood; the difference betwee! 
hard and soft wood; and th 
meaning of grain and venett. 
They were able to distingu® 
between a ripsaw and a Cros* 
cut saw. Nearly all of them 
learned how to use the solder 
ing copper. 

The pupils worked with 
and lead. They found out the! 
in painting, sanding was 
cessary between the coals ° 
paint, and that in any of ther 
work, it was important ths 
they should take care of the’ 
brushes, paints, and tools: 
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Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 





N THIS scene of rural France, the artist has shown 
a young couple in sabots and rough clothes, busy 
putting in their crop. With a serious expression on 
their rugged faces, they bend intently over the potato 
planting. A patient donkey stands under a near- by 
apple tree, which shades a child who is lying asleep 
with tu in a basket of straw. 
| out that Millet, himself a peasant, had worked with his par- 
was le: ents in the fields, and he painted with profound sym- 


coats 0 pathy the life of the French field laborer. 
- of thelt 


ant thi! 
of thet! 
tools. 
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..: A: Few of Our Song Birds 


N THE North, the bobolink is a 
songster and an _ insect-destroyer, 
but in the South, where it damages the 
rice crops, it is a pest. A. A. Allen 


ITH the birds back again in field and 

garden, many children are no doubt 
keeping daily lists of birds observed. Not 
only by their appearance may birds be iden- 
tified, but by their song or call as well. 
“Wild Birds and Their Music,” an article by 
Kathleen Stiles Spurway, which appears on 


OF” THE vireos, the white- 

eyed, found in Mexico and 
in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is the finest song- 
ster.’ All the vireos live mainly 
upon insects. William Thompson 


HE ovenbird derives its name 

from the form of its nest, 
shaped like an old-fashioned out- 
door oven. The nest of grass is 
made on the ground, with an open- 
ing at the side. Four or five 
white eggs, spotted with brown, 
are deposited in the nest. 


His dainty little bird, the indigo 
bunting, is bright blue and sings a 
sweet, clear song. A. A. Allen 


another page of this issue, will be of interest 
in connection with the photographs repro- 
duced here. The author traces the develop- 
ment of bird melody, and describes the songs 
of some of our favorite birds. 

In addition to enjoying the birds’ songs, 
we appreciate their usefulness. Because of 
the increase of destructive insects, there is 
need for a greater number of birds. We can 
help to add to the bird population by giving 
the birds who will accept our assistance safe 


The Busy, Friendly House Wren 
A. A. Allen 


‘THE wood thrush lives in open woos 

lands or parks, and is a wonderh/ 
singer. Its song, clear and flutelike, 
often heard at twilight. A. A. Alle 


places in which to rear their young. The bir/ 
house may be a practical, simple structure, « 
a beautiful bit of architecture. 

The pictures on this page, together will 
any bird snapshots which the children my 
succeed in taking, will make an attractiv 
addition to their class bird book. 


ERE we have one of # 
most familiar and best-love! 
birds, the robin. When we be? 
its cheerful warble and its lov 
vesper song, we know that 
mer is coming. _Lawrence D. B# 


The colors of the ovenbird # 


olive-green, white, and bia ms 
utters a peculiar call, 
been interpreted by some ” 
thologists as “teacher, ‘* + 
teacher.” The ovenbird has, ®” 
dition, a sweet song, not os 
to many persons, Lynwood # 
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HE life of the nomads of the 
T Sahara is a kind of perpetual 
camping out. Here we see some 
of their tent homes, pitched on 
the desert not far from Taza, 


HESE primitive grass 

huts, in south central 
Africa, house native families 
quite comfortably, even to- 
day. In this picture there 
may be seen some of the in- 
habitants of the little village. 


De Cou, from Ewing Galloway 








THE inner court, or patio, 
” typical of Spanish homes, 
‘8 used in many other coun- 
tries. The patio of this 
South American farmhouse, 
in the mountains of Colom- 
bia, is bright with plants 
and flowers. Ewing Galloway 


HOMEs like these, cozy and 
. Picturesque, are to be seen 
im the Bavarian Alps. Notice 
conies with their carved 
» and the stones scattered 


about on the roofs. In winter, 
Strong winds sweep down 
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Homes of Many 
Peoples 


E CAN learn much of the life of a 

people from a study of the homes in 
which they live. In the celebration of World 
Good-Will Day on May 18, school children in 
many countries will turn their thoughts to 
other peoples and their customs and habits. 
The types of homes shown in the photographs 
on this page will help the children to under- 
stand certain characteristics and features of 
racial or national life; for example, the Span- 
ish influence in South America, and the fierce 
independence of the desert nomad. 




























Plate III 


Morocco. Soon they will journey 
Sou, with their flocks, for pastur- 
age ‘i$ None too plentiful where- 
ever they go in this arid land. 
Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 


OUSES like these are 

used by the Batak tribe 

of Sumatra. The first story 

is well above the ground, 

away from prowling animals, 

so that one must climb a lad- 
der to reach the door. 


Ostrander, from Ewing Galloway 








IN THIS Algerian town, 
Sidi Okba, the people live 
in houses of adobe. The 
thick walls and small win- 
dows help to keep out the 
heat in the daytime, and the 
flat roofs make excellent 
places to sleep. Ewing Galloway 


from the mountains, these stones 
help to steady the buildings and 
prevent the roofs from being 
blown away. In this section of 
the little country of Bavaria, 
cattle-raising is the chief indus- 
try of the people. Ewing Galloway 
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Paintings of Children’s Pets 


A FLOCK ot sheep or chickens is always of interest to 
children. “The Sheepfold,” which portrays both these 
domestic animals, is the work of Charles Emile Jacque, 
a French artist, noted for his paintings of such subjects. 
This picture will provide the teacher with illustrative ma- 
terial for a variety of purposes Gramstorff Bros., Ine 


BOY with a Rabbit,” painted 

by Sir Henry Raeburn, can 
be used to stimulate discussion 
on the care and feeding of pets. 
Perhaps some child who keeps 
rabbits would be willing to bring 
one to school for a nature lesson. 


Courtesy Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston 


‘THE lively cat and kittens, and the play on words in the 
title, “A Fascinating Tale,” have endeared this picture 


ar ve 


WINNING the confidence of wild 

creatures like those in “Piper 
and Nutcrackers,” by Landseer, is a 
delightful pastime if one has patience 
enough. Such pets have a charm all 
their own. Gramstorff Bros., Ine 


HE works of Sir Edwin Landseer 
have always been popular, partly 
because of their story-telling qual 
ities, and partly because of the splenm 





to many children. Henriette Ronner, the artist, was a . ‘ 
native of Amsterdam, Holland. Gramstorff Bros., Inc sl did animals portrayed in them. 
“Saved” would tell its own story, 


even without the title. After clas 
discussion, suggest that the children 
write a narrative based on the picture 
or relate an incident concerning some 
dog that they know. One or two f 
mous dog steries might be read to the 
children when they are studying the 
picture. Gramstorff Bres., Ine 
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A’ IDEA of the vastness and weird beauty of the Grand Canyon in Arizona | THE heart of Glacier National Park, on a promontory above Lake St. 
—if not of its gorgeous and indescribable color—may be gained from * Mary, are Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Here tourists spend a restful night, 
this photograph taken on the South Rim. Santa Fe Lines rising to view the glory of an Alpine sunrise. Great Northern Ry 


Our National 
Playgrounds 


HE National Parks of the United States 
—supplemented by National Forests 
and National Monuments—offer the American 
people a unique opportunity for enriching 
their lives physically, mentally, and spirit- 
ually. Different as the Parks are, each might 
take as its motto: “Recreation, Education, 
Inspiration.” This great Natural Heritage 
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fter class the main forest belt of has its climax in Yosem- 

e children the Sierra, is Sequoia Nation- ite, with leaping waterfalls, 

he picture al Park, in whose Giant For- serene lakes, and lofty trees 

‘ning some est are hundreds of thousands adding their contribution to 

or two fa of great sequoias. Other a lavish display of Nature’s 

read to the evergreens, deciduous trees, handiwork. The photograph 

udying the and flowering shrubs here shows Yosemite Lodge, with _ 

ff Bres., Ine reach great luxuriance. Yosemite Falls behind it. ” 
mt Southern Pacific R. R 
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o-  Bigaoee ‘ 7 A Mehnth » 0 eae: “2? 
Rock isiand Lines 
AYENTURESOME party climbing one of the glaciers in Rocky Mountain LOVERS of outdoor life—horseback riding, fishing, camping, motoring— 
ational Park, Colorado. Students find in this state some of the clearest confidently seek in Rocky Mountain-Estes Park a realization of their 
"ost interesting evidences of glacial action. desires. This is Dream Lake, with Hallett’s Peak in the background. 
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largest of our National Par 

@ source of outdoor educa 

tion and joy to a multitud, 

of visitors each year. It may 

be entered from the north 

south, east, or west by roads 

that connect with @ numbe; 

of railroads: Northern Pa. 

cific; Milwaukee: Chicago 4 

North Western: Burlington: 

Union Pacific; Denver @ Ris 

Grande Western. Denver & 

Rio Grande Western R K 
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R‘4! NIER holds a grea 
traction for hikers. 
great mountain from 
the park takes its nam 
14,408 feet high. On itss 
sare twenty-eight 
bordered by flower 
meadows. Rainier National 
Co., from Northern Pacife 
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NAR the southern border of Yellowstone is Grand Teton National Park, ‘THE new Lee’s Ferry bridge which spans the Colorado River in 
established only a year ago. It is not one-twentieth as large as its giant near Grand Canyon National Park. The canyon is more than 
neighbor, but it contains the wildly beautiful Teton Mountains. long and from 4,000 to 6,000 feet deep. 
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Rainier National Park Co., from Great Northern Ry. Denver & Rio Grande Western R. KR 


PARADISE INN, at Rainier, is an excellent N THE Land of the Cliff Dwellers, in south- 

example of the provision made in the western Colorado, is Mesa Verde National 
National Parks for the comfort and shelter of Park. It contains many prehistoric structures 
visitors. This modern hotel can care for 650 of the mysterious people who left these ruins 
guests. Recognizing the value of — as as witness of their civilization. Bee — 
recreation, and its appeal to the modest purse, House, shown above, was 200 feet long an 
the government has established well-equipped contained 114 rooms. Because this region re- 
tamps and camping grounds, here and in the minded the Spaniards of a great green table, 
other National Parks. they called it Mesa Verde. 



















= ie READY for the trail in Zion National Park, Utah. 
rn Zion and Bryce Canyons, Cedar Breaks, and the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon can be seen in one 
circular trip. To none of them can a black-and- 
white photograph do justice. Union Pacifie System 


















Pacific R. 
i Cascade Dissndsies were built up, over 







Southern Pacific R. RB. 
Some of the volcanoes of the Cascade Range 





thr is of years, by lava which gushed > 2s ° = finished their existence by exploding, blow- 

@ great crack in the earth’s surface a ing off the upper. parts of their cones. At least 

“tween the Canadian boundary and northern © J. K. Haynes, St. Paci, from Bariington Route one of them, Mt. Mazama, collapsed within 

P in ae mia. One of the many volcanoes cre- ALONG the Cody Road, which enters Yellowstone Park itself, leaving an immense cup which to-day 
aver 200 other wnt this period was Mt. Rainier, an- from the east, is this unusual “corkscrew” which makes holds “supremely beautiful” Crater Lake. To 
; than was Mt. Lassen. Mt. Lassen, pictured an S curve seem straight by comparison. Each route into preserve this lake, a National Park has been 


*, is the only one still active. the Yellowstone has attractions of its own. created in Oregon. 
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All-Year Club of Southern California 
L!*£ Yosemite, Sequoia Park has rugged gran- 
ite “domes,” as well as great trees, deep val- 
leys, meadows, and streams. The climb to the 
top of Moro Rock has been made relatively easy 
by a long flight of steps. Near this Park is Gen- 
eral Grant National Park, established to preserve 
one immense sequoia named for the great Civil 
War leader. 





Western Pacific R. R. 


K ING's FALLS, in Lassen Volcanic National 

Park, California, make one think of some 
gigantic fountain. This effect is intensified by 
the fact that the water passes over brilliantly col- 
ored rocks. It is almost as if Nature were having 
a World’s Fair of her own, and had illuminated 
the falls for the occasion. In Lassen Park are 
many “fumaroles”—vents from which fumes rise. 
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Missouri Pacific R. R. 
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"TYPICAL of gorges to be found among the 
mountains of Colorado is Big Thompson 

Canyon, in Rocky Mountain National Park. Fa- 

mous are the trout streams of this region. 
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Yosemite Park & Curry Co. 


YOSEMITE VALLEY is the only part of the Park 

that some peopie discover, but up over its rim are 
trails and roads worth taking. Here is a camp fire at 
the Yosemite High Sierra Camps. 
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© Hileman, from Great Northern Ry 

ANY-GLACIER Hotel, on the shore of Mc. 

Dermott Lake, is considered the center of 

travel in Glacier Park, since it is the point of 

departure for one-day hikes of great interest, and 

for longer horseback trips. It is reached by bus 

from Glacier Park Hotel, where one leaves the 

train. Just over the national boundary is Water- 
ton Lakes National Park in Canada. 





a ag 
Union Pacific S7™ 
GEOLOGIST has said that the erosion! 
forms of Bryce Canyon, Utah—painted @ 
every imaginable color, shade, and tint—const 
tute “perhaps the most gorgeous spectacle im 
world.” According ‘to R. S. Yard, the G 
Canyon, Zion Canyen, and Bryce Canyon repre 
sent three steps in a single geologic sequen 
which covers illimitable vistas of past time. 
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The Nation’s Scenic Wonderlands 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


0 COUNTRY can boast of more out- 
standing natural scenery than that 
in the national parks of the United 
States. Four of our national parks, 

Lassen, Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, and 
Yellowstone, are volcanic regions. 

Lassen National Park, in northern Cali- 
fornia, embraces Mount Lassen, the only ac- 
tive volcano in the United States proper. 
The voleano, however, is not continuously 
active. In 1914, it expelled lava, cinders, 
and gases at intervals over a period of nine- 
teen months. From time to time since then, 
it has rumbled and become active for brief 
periods. Within the park there are cinder 
cones, hot springs, mud springs, ice caves, 
trout streams, lakes, canyons, and forests. 
The crater can be reached by visitors. 

Mount Rainier, rearing its snow-crowned 
head 14,408 feet above sea level, is in the 
state of Washington, and lends its name to 
the national park in which it stands. It is 
the highest voleano in the United States. 
The steam vents encountered near its top in- 
dicate that it is dormant and not dead. The 
mountain is one of the most imposing and 
beautiful in the world, and its twenty-eight 
glaciers make it unique among all moun- 
tains. The park is also famous for its wealth 
of wild flowers, its dense forests, and the 
mirrorlike lakes bordering its snow fields. 

Crater Lake, the outstanding attraction 
in Crater Lake National Park, in southwest- 
ern Oregon, marks the place once occupied 
bya great voleano. Ages ago, the top of this 
fery mountain fell into the cavity produced 
by the expulsion of great quantities of lava. 
Inthis manner the throat of the voleano was 
plugged, and the crater eventually became 
filled with water. The resultant lake has no 
known inlet or outlet. Its waters are in- 
tensely blue, and in some places are nearly 
2,000 feet deep. No other lake has a more 
beautiful setting or such deep blue water. 
The lake contains two small volcanic islands, 
Wizard Island and the Phantom Ship. 





~— 
A View in Lafayette National Park 





Keystone Viéw Co . 


“Old Faithful,’ Yellowstone National Park 


In northwestern Wyoming is Yellowstone 
National Park, the largest and most famous 
of all our parks. It is noted for its many gey- 
sers, its thousands of beautiful hot springs, 
its multi-tinted terraces, its colorful canyon, 
great waterfalls, and huge lakes, its petrified 
forests, and its abundant wild life. 

Six national parks have been established 
in areas where the earth’s crust is composed 
largely of granite rock. One of these is 
Lafayette National Park. It consists of fif- 
teen square miles of granite mountains on 
Mount Desert Island, and a little of the coast 
of Maine opposite the island. It combines 
the attractiveness of seashore and mountain, 
of lake and forest. 

The sheer granite walls of Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, in east central California, rise 
almost a mile above the winding Merced 
River. The park is noted for its excellent 
examples of glacial erosion seen in the verti- 
cal-walled canyons, glacial pavements, pol- 
ished domes, and moraines. It is also famous 
for the height and beauty of its waterfalls, 
especially the Yosemite Falls. Three groves 
of sequoias are within the park. 

Sequoia and General Grant National 
Parks, both of which have a setting of gran- 
ite, are also located in California, and were 
established to protect the groves of sequoias 
which flourish there. Sequoia Park is fa- 
mous for the General Sherman tree, which is 
37.3 feet in diameter and which, it is gener- 
ally believed, is the oldest living thing on the 
earth. Mount Whitney, the highest moun- 
tain in the United States proper, is within 
this park. In General Grant National Park 
the chief point of interest is the General 
Grant tree, measuring 35 feet in diameter. 


The Rotogravure Picture Section, Plates | 
V-VIII, shows our national parks. 


Rocky Mountain National Park is in Colo- 
rado, on the continental divide. The story 
of its topography is one of glaciers grinding 
away the granite rocks. Its trees and wild 
flowers and its fascinating timber line where 
some tree species grow on the ground like 
vines, make a paradise for the botanist. 

Grand Teton, consisting of the rugged 
granite scenery of the Teton Range in north- 
western Wyoming, is the youngest of our na- 
tional parks. It embraces one of the most 
precipitous mountain barriers in the world, 
some of the jagged summits rising sharply 
7,000 feet above the valley floors. Because 
of its rough topography, it is destined to re- 
main a wilderness park. Only those who 
love the fascinating indirections of a moun- 
tain trail will ever know its alpine gardens, 
its dense forests, its hidden lakes, wild can- 
yons, shining glaciers, and wary animals. 

A number of the national parks are noted 
for the gorgeous array of colors in their 
exposed canyon walls or mountain sides. 
Among the best-known of these is the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, famed also for its im- 
mensity, stillness, and curiously shaped rock 
forms. This canyon, 218 miles long and over 
a mile deep, is the world’s greatest example 
of stream erosion. The rock exposed is most- 
ly in wide horizontal layers and of an unusu- 
al variety of colors. In going from the rim 
of the wooded plateau to the depths 6,000 
feet below, where the busy Colorado River is 
still deepening its channel, a climatic vari- 
ation equivalent to journeying 2,000 miles 
south is experienced. In winter, while snow 
lies on the rim, flowers bloom in the valley. 

Glacier Park, bordering on the Canadian 
line in northwestern Montana, is composed 
of the same kinds of rock formations as 
those of the Grand Canyon. In this case, 
however, the earth’s crust was elevated and 
fractured. The glaciers and rains carved it 
into interesting masses exposing the colored 
strata. Many small glaciers and lakes are 

(Continued on page 62) 





Ewing Galloway 


The “Phantom Ship,” Crater Lake National Park 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quanlily Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


DECORATIONS BY WILLARD W. 


N THE spring it is especially important 
that variety be introduced into our 
meals. There are several ways of doing 
this: by serving the meal in a differ- 

ent manner, by using a special color scheme, 
by making the table particularly attractive, 
or by adding new dishes to the menu. 

Dessert has an appeal to most persons, 
but it ean be made even more interesting if 
special attention is given to it. 

Sweets should not be served until the end 
of a meal. The dessert therefore provides 
an opportunity for furnishing more carbohy- 
drates. If the main part of the menu con- 
sists of substantial food, the dessert should 
be light; if not, a richer dessert is ap- 
propriate. 

Gelatin desserts are easily made and offer 
many variations, with the addition of beaten 
egg white, whipped cream, fruits, or nuts, 
or a combination of two or more of these in- 
gredients. 

Some common desserts are puddings, cake, 
pie, ice cream, ices, and fruits. Puddings 
containing both eggs and milk are valuable 
desserts for children. 


STEWED DRIED CoRN 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


1% quarts dried corn 
1 tablespoon salt 

1 quart milk 

1 cup butter 

A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


1 quart measure 

1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Stewed Dried Com 


Rolls or Sandwiches 
Sliced Oranges and Bananas 
Milk 


oS SEKI ete 


Creamed Salmon 

Rolls or Sandwiches 

Canned Grapefruit 
Milk 





In the morning, before school opens, put 
the corn into a saucepan, cover it with cold 
water (about two and a half quarts), and 
set it on the back of the stove to soak. Do 
not let it cook. About an hour before lunch 
time, move the pan to the front of the stove, 
and add the salt. Let the corn cook slowly, 
covered, until the kernels are soft. Add the 
milk, butter, and pepper, and cook the corn 
a little longer. 


SLICED ORANGES AND BANANAS 
(Twenty portions of one-third cup each) 
Recipe 


10 large oranges 
10 large bananas 
4 cup sugar 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 
large bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


Peel the oranges with a sharp knife, re- 
moving all of the white with the skins. Cut 
the sections of the oranges from the mem- 
brane, and squeeze the membrane to extract 
all of the juice. Cut each section in two. 
Peel the bananas, and scrape them to re- 
move the layer next to the skin. Slice them 
into the bowl with the oranges. Add the 
sugar, and let the fruit stand covered in a 
cool place for from fifteen to twenty minutes 
before serving it. The bananas will not dis- 
color if they are well covered by the oranges 
and juice. 

CREAMED SALMON 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
3 No. 2 cans salmon 
14% cups butter 
1% cups flour 


2 
2 
3 quarts milk 
2 teaspoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


1 can opener 
1 bowl 
1 five-quart double boiler 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 
1 teaspoon 

Open the cans of salmon and drain the oil 
from them. Remove the skin and bones from 
the fish and put it into a bowl. Make a 
white sauce in a double boiler: Melt the but- 
ter, stir in the flour, and add the milk grad- 
ually. Add the salt and pepper. Cook the 
sauce until it thickens and there is no taste 


of flour. Add the salmon and let it heat in 
the sauce. Taste; add more seasoning if 
needed. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT 


Twenty portions of canned grapefruit will re- 
quire 3 No. 2 cans. Open the cans and empty them 


into a bowl. Let the grapefruit stand in a cool 
place about an hour. Ten minutes before ng th 
it add % cup of sugar. Serve crackers or brea 


and butter with the grapefruit. 


GEARHART 


BARLEY Soup 
(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 
Recipe 


5 pounds soup bones 
2 onions 
2 cups pear! barley 
3 large carrots (3 cups diced) 
1 large bunch celery (3 cups diced) 
1% tablespoons salt 
A few dashes pepper 
Utensils Needed 


eight-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

tablespoon 

quart measure 

measuring cup 

bowls 

small saucepan 

Make the stock the day before you wish to 
serve the soup. Wipe the bones with a clean, 
damp cloth and put them into a saucepan. 
Peel the onions, cut them into several pieces, 
and add them to the bones, with about five 
quarts of cold water. Cover the saucepan, 
and bring the contents very slowly to the 
boiling point. Keep the stock boiling several 
hours, then drain it from the saucepan. Let 
it stand in a cool place so that the fat will 
come to the top and it can be removed. 

In the morning put the stock on the stove 
to heat. Wash the barley, put it into a sauce- 
pan, and cook it partially in about one quart 
of boiling water. Wash the carrots and 
pieces of celery and dice them. Add the bar- 
ley, carrots, celery, salt, and pepper to the 
stock, and let the soup cook until the barley 
is soft and the vegetables are done. Taste; 
add more seasoning if needed. 

This soup may be made before school, and 
reheated for lunch. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Barley Soup 
Whole Wheat Rolls 


Tuna Fish Timbales 


with 


Pea Sauce 


Buttered String Beans 
Apple and Celery Salad 
Prune Custard Pudding 
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Getting Acquainted with 
Washington Irving 
By Margaret D. Moore 


OT long after the close of the Revolu- 

tionary War the streets of New York 
were filled with people waiting to see the 
great general who had led their armies to 
victory and had made peace and independ- 
ence possible. 

A Scotch nurse, with a year-old baby in 
her arms, was trying to make her way 
through the crowds to the side of the street 
through which the great General Washington 
was to pass on horseback. Finally she suc- 
ceeded and, lifting the baby high, she called 
out, “See, General Washington, here is a boy 
who is named for you!” 

General Washington stopped his horse, 
lifted the baby to the pommel of his saddle, 
placed his hand on his head, and said, “God 
bless, you, my child.” 

This little baby had been named Washing- 
ton Irving by his mother, and he lived to be 
called the Father of American Letters (or 
literature) just as the great man for whom 
he was named was called The Father of His 
Country. 

Washington Irving’s father was a stern 
sort of man who believed that anything that 
Was entertaining was wrong; so the ten 
brothers and sisters, older than little Wash- 
ington, had not had many jolly times. But 
when he was born he became the pet of them 
all and, as he was not very strong, they loved 
and protected and indulged him, so that as 
he grew up he was happy and full of fun— 
but perhaps a little lazy, too. He was not 
strong enough to go to school regularly and 
he did not study hard when he did go, except 
the things he liked. He read tales of travel 
and adventure, particularly The Arabian 
Nights and Robinson Crusoe, when he was 
“upposed to be doing his arithmetic; and as 
Writing was always easy for him, without 
thinking whether it was right or wrong, he 
Would “trade off” with the other boys; they 
Would do his sums while he wrote their 
Compositions. 
= dropped out of school when he was 
older ‘ 80 he never went to college, as his 
a brothers had done. While his friends 

Mm school he liked to ramble through 
© country and explore new places. In 
days, of course, New York City was 
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not much more than a big country town and 
it did not take long to get out into the coun- 
try and climb the hills and mountains along 
the Hudson River. He visited with the peo- 
ple in the villages along the river and lis- 
tened to their tales of ghosts and fairies and 
witches in the hills and valleys near there. 

As he grew older, he went farther north, 
even as far as Canada, and collected, not 
only more stories and legends, but many 
mental pictures of beautiful scenes. 

The family had a big hardware business 
but they thought Washington should be a 
lawyer. There were no law schools in those 
days, so for five years he did what was called 
“reading law” in the office of a Judge Hoff- 
man. But I am afraid he spent more time 
talking to the Judge’s pretty daughter 
Matilda than studying, for when Irving was 
just over twenty-one he and Miss Matilda 
decided that they wished to be married. 
Before she was eighteen, however, she had 
tuberculosis and died. Irving never married 
anyone else and when he died, fifty years 
later, they found around his neck a locket 
containing the picture of Miss Matilda and a 
lock of her hair. Among his most precious 
belongings, too, were her Bible and prayer 
book. 

All of this time Irving’s health had been 
poor, and at one time his brothers had sent 
him on a long trip to Europe. He was so 
polite and so pleasant that he made many 
friends as he traveled through England, 
France, and Italy—some of them quite im- 
portant people. When he returned he began 
to write newspaper articles. 

About this time there appeared in the pa- 
pers a series of items about a queer person 
named Diedrich Knickerbocker, who had 
stayed in a boarding house for a while and 
had then disappeare¢, leaving a curious 
manuscript which had been sold to pay his 
board bill. So much was said about it that 
when it was published under the title of 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York every- 
one was eager to read it. After people had 
read it they talked about it at their tea par- 
ties, and either laughed at the funny things 
in it or found fault because they thought it 
made fun of some of their Dutch ancestors 
who settled New York. Sometimes they dis- 
cussed it with Mr. Irving himself, but no one 
had any idea that he and his brother had 
written it. 
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After a while, however, he was found out, 
and by that time the word “Knickerbocker” 
had been applied to the Dutch settlers of 
New York. Even to-day New York City is 
called Father Knickerbocker, just as the 
United States is sometimes called Uncle Sam. 
And, I suppose, the knickers that we wear 
to-day is the short name for knickerbockers, 
which are like the full trousers worn by the 
old Dutch settlers. 

You would not enjoy reading the whole 
book but you would like to read, or hear read, 
the account of Wouter Van Twiller, who was 
“exactly five feet six inches in height and six 
feet five inches in circumference” and whose 
legs were so short “that when erect he had 
not a little the appearance of a beer barrel 
on skids.” You would like to read, also, 
about the houses of those days where the 
front door was never opened except for mar- 
riages, funerals, or holidays, and where the 
kitchens were so large that the whole family 
spent most of their time there; of the tea 
parties where the tea was sweetened by 
means of a large lump of sugar suspended 
directly over the ceiling and swung from 
one to another; and of the ten or a dozen 
pairs of breeches worn by the men and the 
half-score of petticoats which the women 
wore to show that they were rich enough to 
possess them. 

For ten years Irving did not write any- 
thing else, but was in business with his 
brothers, sometimes making long trips. On 
one of these trips he met and visited Sir 
Walter Scott, who had read and laughed over 
the history of New York. 

While he was in Europe the Irvings failed 
in business. This was a good thing for Irv- 
ing, for then he really began to work. He 
remembered his boyhood tramps and talks 
along the Hudson and wrote a series of sto- 
ries about them, which he published in a 
book that he called The Sketch Book. One 
of these is the story of Rip Van Winkle, the 
man who wandered away into the Catskill 
Mountains and slept twenty years. Another 
is called “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” It 
is the story of the country schoolmaster, 
Ichabod Crane, who looked like his name, and 
who had an exciting race with a headless 
horseman. You will like to read about his 
school and how he “boarded around” with the 
families of his pupils. In The Sketch Book, 
also, is a fine description of Westminster 
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Abbey, the church in London where kings 
and queens and famous men are buried. 
There are sketches in this book, too, which 
describe the interesting way in which Christ- 
mas is celebrated in England. 

People in both America and England were 
delighted with the volume. Irving was now 
living in London, writing sketches of the peo- 
ple and places he had met in his travels. 
Perhaps before this time he had not really 
been idle, but only not interested in some- 
thing for which he was not fitted. To-day, 
your fathers and mothers believe in letting 
you choose the occupation for which you feel 
you are best fitted, and therefore will enjoy 
and do well; but in those days it was not so. 
Irving was not fitted to be a lawyer or a 
merchant, but he did not realize what his 
work should be until he had a chance to do it. 
Then he became famous. 

After a time he went to Spain and lived in 
a wonderful old castle called the Alhambra. 
The people who were living there to take 
care of it told him the legends about it. 
These he wrote in an interesting form, with 
beautiful descriptions of the castle, in a book 
called Tales of the Alhambra. Of course he 
could not live in Spain long without hearing 
much about Christopher Columbus. He re- 
membered that though Columbus had been 
sent out by the king and queen of Spain and 
had discovered America, no book on Spanish 
subjects had ever been published here. So he 
made up his mind to write the story of Co- 
lumbus’ life. He spent a long time getting 
accurate facts about him, so his book gives a 
very good picture of Columbus and his 
voyages. 

After being away from America for sev- 
enteen years, Irving became so homesick 
that he decided to come home. Everyone 
treated him with great honor, and he decided 
that he wanted to spend the rest of his life 
in this country. Can you guess where he 
went to find a house? It was on the Hudson, 
not far from the Sleepy Hollow, which he had 
made famous by the story of Ichabod 
Crane. He named it Sunnyside, and 
he invited several orphan nieces and 
nephews to live there with him. 

Occasionally, Mr. Irving left Sunny- 
side for trips through the western part 
of our country. One of these trips 
was across the prairies which in those 
days, nearly a hundred years ago, had 
been little explored. If you are inter- 
ested in descriptions of wild life you 
will like to read the sketch he wrote 
about this trip, called Tour of the 
Prairies. 

Irving did not spend the rest of his 
life at Sunnyside, however, for he was 
appointed the representative of our 
country in Spain and had to be away 
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four years. When he returned again to 
America, he returned to stay and work on a 
book which for many years he had been 
wanting to write. It was a life of the great 
general for whom he was named, General 
Washington. 

His life of Washington is in eight volumes, 
so you will not care to read it all now, but if 
you admire The Father of His Country you 
will like to read the parts that show how 
Washington looked and acted and talked 
during our war for independence. The last 
volume was completed on Irving’s seventy- 
sixth birthday, and the book was published 
shortly before his death. 

He was buried in the beautiful little grave- 
yard of the Sleepy Hollow church. If you 
ever take a trip up the Hudson you will want 
to stop at Tarrytown and visit his grave and 
the grey mill on the roadside beyond the cem- 
etery in front of which Ichabod Crane clat- 
tered when he was pursued by the headless 
horseman. Then, after walking through the 
Catskills where Rip Van Winkle took his 
twenty-year nap, you will want to sit down 
and read these stories again. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER ACQUAINTANCE 

1. In your Irving corner ask the pupils to 
place all the pictures of Irving and his home 
which they can find. 

2. Have a reproduction of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” told or written. 

3. Dramatize “Rip Van Winkle.” 

4. Ask each pupil to select and copy a de- 
scription that appeals to him as being par- 
ticularly good in any one of Irving’s works, 
and place in the Irving corner. 

5. From Knickerbocker’s History of New 
York, Book III, Chapters I, II, III, and IV, 
read to the class a paragraph which you 
think is a good example of humor. 

6. In the chapters about Christmas in 
The Sketch Book ask the pupils which cus- 
tom described there they would like to intro- 
duce into America. 








Irving’s home, Sunnyside 
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A Circus Project 


By Erma L. Ferguson 

HE circus is coming to town in three 
weeks. School will be closed one half 
day to give pupils an opportunity to attend, 


LESSON I 


Aims: To capitalize present interests, ty 
build up new interests, to direct observation, 
to appreciate system and organization, to 
direct reading, to aid in self expression, ty 
organize ideas. 

Major Problem 1: 
paying proposition? 

Minor Problem 1: Why do so many peo. 
ple pay money to attend a circus? 

Minor Problem 2: Why are the large 
consolidated circuses more successful than 
the smaller ones? 

Minor Problem 3: Why does it take great 
executive ability to carry on a circus sue- 
cessfully? 

Minor Problem 4: 
cus companies failed? 

Minor Problem 5: Why has Ringling 
Brothers’ been successful? 

Minor Problem 6: Why are so many peo 
ple willing to endure the hardship of circu 
life? 

Procedure: Emphasis has been placed 0 
choosing topics for oral English from the 
child’s everyday life and experiences rather 
than from readings where he will be tempted 
to memorize and reproduce the words of the 
author. In this topic, however, the pupil 
are encouraged to go to books for much of 
their material. 

Use the problem questions to direct discus 
sion. Permit the children to ask question 
Stimulate interest and a desire to know 
Have accessible The Life of Peter Barnum, 
magazine articles, and materials to be # 
cured from the circus itself. Have socialize 


Why is the circus , 


Why have many cir. 
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recitations. Continually help in the orgal 
zation of ideas through the type of questi! 
asked. Discourage word or sentelt: 
replies. Approve worth-while 
tributions where the child has som 
thing of real value for the grou! 
Keep a working list of the things )” 
wish to know. 

Have the poorest group build a” 
cus. Make the animals of cloth, pas* 
board, or wood but insist or accuraé 
of interpretation. 

Play a game of “Who Am I?” The 
child who is “it” stands before the 
group. Children in turn ask him qv 
tions that can be answered by “Y@ 





or “No.” The child guessing the 1” 
becomes “it.” If the child on the 
cannot answer, the child asking 
last question takes his place. 
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should stimulate considerable research on 
the life and habits of the animals. 
A child pretends he is one of the animals 


they would enjoy? Where could we get the 
pictures? What should be the nature of such 
books if they are to appeal to shut-ins? 


They will be evaluated as to their appeal for 
sick children. Emphasis will be placed 
on vivid descriptions, gripping narratives, 


ae ee SPSS POEL SEEI OS Ke eae oo tat Bd badd! 


in three of the circus and tells the story of his life. Procedure: Two representative children cheerful atmosphere, good poetry, such as 
one half Approval is given to those who have the _ will be taken to the hospital to study the situ- Riley’s “Circus Day Parade.” Some chil- 
o attend. most accurate data, told in the most inter- ation. They will see the children and talk dren will be so eager that they will have ex- 

esting manner. with the social worker. They will return to cellent books finished almost immediately. 

Children give soliloquies such as: class and give their report of the needs, the Show them to the group and take the chil- t 
crests, to The elephant as he comes out of the big type of books practical, and the nature of the dren to the hospital to deliver them person- ‘ 
servation, tent. content. Individual children will choose their ally to the children. Let them give a report ? 
ation, t The tiger who wants to rest. contribution, such as; “Wild Animals of the of their visit to the group. Suggest that j 
anaes The acrobat at midnight. Jungle,” “The Faithful Camel,” “The Mighty these children work out a model circus for é 

;, The bareback rider in her tent. Elephant,” “Funny Little Monkeys.” the shut-ins, while the others are working on 
| CIPCUS 4 The seals going in to perform. Oral reports will be given to the class. their booklets. Since all will desire a part i 
The manager in the winter. : 
nany peo- 

LessoN 2. THE ANIMALS OF THE CIRCUS 
the large,f Aims: To utilize the interest developed in ‘ 
ssful than regard to the animals and carry such inter- : 

est to an intelligent understanding ; to stimu- A May Blackboard Calendar / 
take great § late intelligent reading; to assist the child in 4 


ircus suc: 


By JOHN T. LEMOS ‘ 
make class reports a delight; to train for at- : 
many cit-f tentive listeners; to awaken humane sym- [HE sagebrush is the floral emblem of soft gray-green. Color the stalk a red N 
pathy. the state of Nevada. The plant is brown, using purple for all the shadow ; 
Ringling Procedure: Class have become interested very common in the large semidesert parts. In order to give the design a less t 
inanimals. They wish to know more. They areas found in the W est and the Middle somber appearance, it will be well to out- 
many peo-§ visit the z tch the animals tion th West. For mile upon mile in some of these line the contour of the plant in some light ; 
yi visit the 200, watcl e panne s, question the sections, the sagebrush is the only grow- color as, for example, yellow or light : 
p of circus} keepers, ask many questions that cannot be ing thing to be seen. The plant belongs orange. 
answered. The first day after the trip vari- to the Artemisia family. If desired, the calendar panel can be 
1 placed 01 f ous members give reports of the things they In coloring the sagebrush, make the made entirely white and the lines and let- 
. from the} have seen and learned. flowers a grayish-brown and the leaves a_ tering drawn in with purple chalk. 
nces rather} The class list the additional material they 
be tempted should like to know. They are interested in 
‘ords of th the life of animals in their natural habitats; 
the pupils ways of catching the animals; methods of 
or much 0 


rect discus 
Kk questions 


e to know.§ captivity, 
er Barnwi,§- This is an opportune time to introduce the 

s to be # reports of the various animal hunters, espe- 
ye sociali#® cially those with a camera. If the teacher 

the orgal- has preserved the pictures from the Sunday 

of questi! f Papers she has a wealth of material from 

or sentel{ Martin Johnson and others. Let the chil- 
-while © dren browse through this material until they 
d has som find something of particular interest, then 
the grouh® sist them to prepare it for a report to the ; 
e things "ff ‘lass, There are many books and magazine 


. build ao” 
cloth, pas 
or. accurat 


Am 1?” The 





organizing a report from material read; to 


transporting; how bought and value; how 
kept in health; difficulties in caring for 
them ; intelligence of various animals; sto- 
res about animals in native homes and in 


articles that will prove most valuable for this 
piece of work. Make the standard of excel- 
— the appreciation of the audience. In- 
‘i uce the salient factors of public speak- 
mee Let the children into the tricks of the 

ade and encourage them to make use of 


s before ” them. If there is a movie on animals of the 

ask hima ingle, arrange to take the class. 

ed by “Y# 

ing the na LESSON 3 

4 on the fot mug Proach : Charitable men wi!l take the 

4 asking th Pas children from the hospitals to the 

place. } Cun Yet there will be many too ill to go. 
d we make illustrated animal books that 
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in the project, the work will gain new enthu- 
siasm. Capitalize worth-while suggestions. 
Encourage pupils to attempt individual con 
tributions, even though difficult. Keep it a 
group project with every one’s doing his 
best. Get the things to the children the first 
of cireus week. Have reports from those 
who act as agents of delivery. 
LESSON 4 

Children go to the circus with a new pur- 
pose, better understanding, and keener in- 
sight. They are eager to report at the next 
session of class. Call only on those who have 
a definitely prepared report. These may be 
located through revising outlines that have 
been submitted. Give praise to those who 
have something different and interesting, 
which is presented in a way to hold the audi- 
ence. 

Someone suggests that the children of the 
hospital ought to hear these reports. It is 
decided that some will write their experi- 
ences, and these will be bound and taken to 
the social worker, while others will volunteer 
to go on visiting day and entertain a group 
by telling of their thrills at the circus. Time 
is devoted to the preparation of these talks 
and reports that they may be the best pos- 
sible. All share in the good will. 


Test on South America 
By Ruth M. Kellogg 
Group A 
NDERSCORE the word in each of the 
following statements which makes the 
statement true. 

1. South America is (northwest—south- 
east) of North America. 

2. It is connected with North America by 
(Isthmus of Panama—Isthmus of Suez 
strait—settlements). 

3. The (Atlantic—Pacific) Ocean is on 
the west. 

4. The (Gulf of Mexico—Caribbean Sea— 
zulf of California) is directly north of 
South America. 





5. South America is (larger—smaller) 


than North America. 





6. South America is 
North America in shape. 


(alike — unlike) 


7. The Andes Mountains are on the (west- 
ern—eastern) coast of South America. 

8. The (eastern — central) 
South America is a plain. 


section of 


9. The forested area of South America is 
called (silvas—llanos—pampas). 

10. The largest river of South America is 
(Amazon—Orinoco—La Plata). 

11. The coast line of South America is 
comparatively (regular—broken). 


INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION— 


Plans and Activities 





12. The (prevailing westerlies—north and 
southeast trades) are the prevailing winds 
of South America. 

13. The heaviest rainfall is in the (north- 


east—western—southern) part of South 
America. 
14. South America is largely in the 


(North Temperate—South Temperate—Tor- 
rid) zone. 

15. Its climate is approximately (warm— 
cool—temperate). 


GRouP B 


Below is given a list of capitals of nine 
countries in South America. In the blank 
following each capital write the name of the 
country in which it is located. 

1. Buenos Aires— 

. Lima— 





. Rio de Janeiro— 


. Caracas——— 


7 hm CO IO 


— 
. 


Santiago———_ 





. Bogota 
Montevideo— 
La Paz——— 


Quito——_—_ 


© PNO 


GROUP C 

Write either true or false after each of the 
following statements. 

1. South America was discovered and set- 
tled largely by people from Spain and Por- 
tugal. 

2. The population of South America is 
larger than that of North America. 

3. The people of South America are indus- 
trious, thrifty, and progressive. 

4. The chief industries are mining, graz- 
ing, and agriculture. 

5. Some animals found in South America 
are llamos, alpacas, and jaguars while con- 
dors, rheas, and other beautiful birds are 
common. 


6. The largest country of South America 
is Argentina. 

7. Three countries which lie in the Plata 
Basin are Argentina, Paraguay, and Uru- 
guay. 

8. The countries of the Andes are Brazil, 
Venezuela, and Guiana. 

9. The most southern city in the world is 
Punta Arenas. 


10. The only country in South America 
not a republic is Guiana. 


Group D 


Below is given a list of products grown 
extensively in South America. Write after 
each product the name of a South American 
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country which produces it in the larges 
quantities. 





1. Coffee 

2. Tin ore ————— 

3. Cacao 

4. Nitrate ———__ 

5. Cattle ———_——__ 

6. Wheat 

7. Rubber 

8. Straw hats —— 





Group E 


Place a cross at the left of the correct ap. 
swer for each of the following statements, 

1. South America, although nearly a 
large as North America, has only half as 
many people because— 

a. Much of the surface of the land is 
overgrown by forests and _ under- 
brush and can not be populated until 
improved. 

b. The soil is so poor that the people 
cannot make a living there. 

c. Few people immigrate to 
America. 

2. Certain sections of South America hav 
rainy and dry seasons because— 

a. It is crossed by the equator. 

b. It is the belt of the trade winds. 

c. The belt of calms, or rain belt, moves 
from north to south of the equator 
during the year. 

3. Commerce between North America ani 
South America has grown rapidly recently 
because— 

a. The United States needs products 
which can be produced in no other 
country except South America. 

b. Better trade routes have been estab 
lished since the completion of the 
Panama Canal and South Americal 
railroads. 

c. South America is so far east that the 
United States can more easily trate 
with her than with Europe. 

4. Cacao trees are grown in abundance i! 
South America because— 

a. The Government plants them fo 
beauty and commercial purposes. 

b. They grow only very near the equ 
tor. 

c. They require much shade, warmth, 
and moisture, which a South Amer 
can climate affords. 

5. The people of South America are not 
progressive as those of North Americé be- 
cause— 

a. Their climate is not conducive t 
cessive labor or thought. 

b. They have no desire to advance. 

c. They refuse to allow foreigners to 
enter their country. 


South 
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Around the World with the 
Children 


By Helen R. Bailey 
CHARACTERS 

THE FAIRY 

NICHOLAS AND GRETCHEN (of Switzerland) 

MarigE (of France) 

GROUP OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN 

AHMED 

Two JAPANESE GIRLS 

GRETEL (of Holland) 

Maria (of Italy) 

HORACE 

HAROLD 

WILLIAM 

STANLEY 

JUDSON 

RICHARD 

If desired, all girls or both girls and boys may 
take the parts of the school children. Costumes 
should correspond to those used in the various 
countries which are represented. Suggestions 
may be obtained from geographical magazines 
or Dennison’s Costume Book. 


American School Boys 


Scene—An American living room. 


THE DIALOGUE 


HoracE—I do wish it would stop raining. I’m 
so tired of playing indoors. 

HAROLD—I wonder what the children of other 
lands do. Last night I was reading about Nich- 
dlas and Gretchen over in Switzerland. I wish I 
were Nicholas. Then I could go up on the moun- 
tain side with Grandfather for the summer. 
Wouldn’t it be fun tending the sheep and goats? 

WILLIAM—I would rather be Hans Brinker. 
Wouldn’t I skate up and down that canal! It 
would be more fun than sliding on the mill pond. 

STANLEY (rubbing his stomach)—My, but my 
stomach feels empty! If I could visit Ahmed’s 
home on the oasis in the Sahara Desert, I am 
Sure he would give me a good bunch of ripe 
dates. I wish I had some! 

HaRoLD—I like the story of the mountain 
ranger. What fun it must be to sit in the high 
tower and watch for fires! 

Fairy (entering)—How would you like to see 
Some of the real people that you have been read- 
Ing about ? 

BoYs—Oh, that would be just fine. 


Jubson—But how could we see them without 
setting on a large ocean liner and sailing across 
the Atlantic? 


FaRY—Do you see this wand? It is full of 
Magic, 

JuDsON—Magic! That’s just make-believe. 
There’s no such thing as magic. 

FalRY—Is that so? 
see me prove it? 

BoYs—Yes, yes, prove it. 


Well, would you like to 


Entertainment Department 


Farry—Who would like to see a real live boy 
from Switzerland? 

JUDSON—I would. 

FaIRY—AIll right, then. Just step forward 
and take this wand. Wave it three times around 
your head and say in a clear and strong voice: 

“This magic wand I wave on high, 
Right and left into the sky. 
My wish is that I might behold 
A real live boy from Switzerland.” 

(Judson repeats rhyme. 

WILLIAM—Are you 
Switzerland? 

Swiss Boy—Yes. 

WILLIAM—What is your name? 

Swiss Boy—My name is Nicholas. 
is my sister. 

FAIRY—Bid her enter. 
see both of you. 


Swiss Boy appears.) 
really and truly from 


Gretchen 
She is outside waiting for me. 
We are indeed glad to 


(Gretchen is summoned and enters.) 

WILLIAM—Won’t you please tell us about your 
country ? 

Swiss Boy—Switzerland, my home country, is 
very beautiful because of the snow-capped moun- 
tains that shine in the glow of the sun. Every 
Swiss boy and girl loves his land. We are kept 
busy tending the cattle, guiding tourists up and 
down the Alps, and attending school. We are 
very fond of music and sing a great deal. 

STANLEY—Won’t you sing for us, then? 

Swiss Boy—Perhaps Gretchen will. 

GRETCHEN—Shall I sing you the song Mother 
sings when she rocks the baby to sleep? 

STANLEY—Oh, please do. 

(Gretchen sings “Sleep, Baby, Sleep” found in 
“One Hundred and One Best Songs,” published 
by the Cable Co., Chicago, Ill.) 

Haroip (to Fairy)—Why can’t we have a reg- 
ular party? Let’s wish for someone else. 

HoracE—I want to wish this time. 

Farry—You shall have your wish. 

HORACE— 

This magic wand I wave on high, 

Right and left into the sky. 

My wish is that I might behold 

A real live girl from France. 
(French Girl enters.) 

HoracE—Are you a really, truly girl from 
France? 

FRENCH GIRL—Yes, indeed. 

HoracE—What is your name, please? 

FRENCH GIRL—Jeanne Marie. 

HaROLD—Please tell us something about your 
homeland. 

FRENCH GIRL— 

From the land of France I came, 
Far across the sea; 

Just to spread a little fame 
Of my home country. 
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Skillful people are we all, 
And as thrifty, too; 

Laces, jewelry, and perfumes— 
These, we send to you. 

HaROLD—Oh, I know all about your perfumery. 
My sister got a bottle of it for Christmas last 
year. But won’t you join our party? We are 
inviting boys and girls from many parts of the 
world. 

(Girl sits at right.) 

FairY—Harold, it is now your turn to wish 
for someone, 

HAROLD (claps hands)—Oh, goodie! goodie! 
(Repeats rhyme, asking for Russian Girl.) 

RUSSIAN GIRL—Across the waters from Russia 
I have brought a group of children who will now 
do one of our famous folk dances, the “Russian 
Snow Storm.” (Directions may be found in any 
good folk dance book. Any other Russian folk 
dance may be substituted. The children giving 
this dance exit at close of dance, but the one 
Russian Girl remains.) 

STANLEY—I want to see Ahmed. May I wish 
next? 

FatryY-—Certainly, you may ali have a chance, 

(Stanley waves wand and 
Arab Boy enters.) 


repeats rhyme. 


STANLEY—My, how queerly you are dressed! 


AHMED—I don’t believe I’m much queerer than 
you people in the United States. That thing I 
rode on nearly scared me to death. 


STANLEY—You mean the train? 


AHMED—I guess that was what they called it. 
I’d rather ride on a camel than that. But how 
fortunate you are in having such a beautiful 
country. Outside of our village all one can see 
is sand, for miles and miles. Our homes are 
made of clay. Most of our food is taken from 
the date palm. There are three things we must 
have—first, springs of water; second, camels; 
and third, the date palm trees. Without the 
date palm we would have very little to eat. We 
eat the soft part of the dates; we roast some of 


the seeds for a drink; some we grind into meal’ 


for our camels; and we drink the sap of the 
trees while it is fresh, and use it for vinegar 
when it grows sour. We make baskets, twine, 
and rope from the leaves. In the tops of the 
trees big buds grow, which we call palm cab- 
bages. These we cook. 

STANLEY—How interesting! I am glad you 
came. Come over and sit down by me. 

WILLIAM—Now it’s my turn. 
some girls from Japan. 

(Enter Richard.) 

RICHARD—I just came over to see what you 
boys were doing. Let’s go outdoors and build a 
dam. See, the rain is over. 

WILLIAM—No, no we are having too much 
fun. I was just going to ask someone from Japan 
to visit us. You watch how I do it, and you can 


I want to see 
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have your turn next. 


(Waves wand three times.) 
This magic wand I wave on high, 
Right and left into the sky. 
My wish is that I might behold 
Some real live people from Japan. 
(Two Japanese Girls enter.) 

First JAPANESE GIRL (looking around)—How 
strange this building looks to me! My home is 
only one story high and contains one very large 
room. Our floor is covered with matting. We 
take great pride in keeping it spotlessly clean. 
When we go indoors our shoes are exchanged for 


sandals. Don’t you ever leave your shoes by the 
door? 
RicHARD—No, we never do, Neither do our 


sisters wear clothing like yours. 

SECOND JAPANESE GIRL—You will notice that 
my dress is much like a coat. It is held in place 
by this sash. My sleeves serve as pockets. I 
always carry a pretty fan, and on the street I 
hold a gay umbrella over my head, while a coolie 
pulls my jinrikisha through the street. 
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Entertainment Department 


white horse and brings a pack of toys. When we 
zo to bed we leave our wooden shoes filled with 
hay for his good horse. If a child has been bad, 
the good old St. Nicholas puts a rod in his shoe; 
but if he has been good, he receives a gift. 

FAIR 
leave you and take the wishing wand with me. 

HoraceE—Let us call an Italian Girl this time. 
(Takes wand and repeats rhyme.) 





MARIA—I come from a land of sunshine and 
song—sunny Italy! I am sure you have heard 
of it. A true child of Italy will never sulk or 
frown. We like gay clothes and the happy holi 
day spirit. We have festal gatherings. I am 
yreatly pleased to be able to join this happy 
company. 

FAIRY—Now, my friends, the hour is late and 
I must soon wave my wand for your departure. 
tefore we go I want you to sing our friendship 
song. I have been slipping into every nook and 
corner of this old world, aiding in bringing about 
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a friendly feeling between the boys and girls of 
every land. Arise and sing with me. 
(All sing to the tune of “Tramp! 
Tramp!’’) 
We are gathered here as friends, 
Just to have a party gay, 
And to tell each other all our aims and plans; 
Greetings from our lands are sent, 
To each one so far away; 
For we’re surely just one happy, happy band, 


Tra mp! 


Chorus— 

Peace, peace, peace we now are bringing, 

In this world of strife and sin; 

"Neath the Stars and Stripes so gay, 

True allegiance we will say, 

And we'll be the best of friends in every way. 

FAIRY (to audience)—My hope and prayer is 
that the children of this old world may always be 
true friends. (To Children.) And now, my chil- 
dren, it is time to depart. (Waves wand.) Away! 
Away! 

(Children 


exit singing chorus oj 


WILLIAM (puzzled)—Coolie? Jin- song, Fairy watching.) 
rikisha? Explain what those are, The Merry Month of May 
please. Mother 
First JAPANESE GIRL—A jinrikisha Daisy M. Moore F. W. Westnorr By Annie Winfrey Meek 
is a low, two-wheeled vehicle which we Allegretto 
ne oeneed of a alee or automo- b : + My Mother dear is sweeter far 
- ‘ A of g Fr == ——+3 —s— Than all the lovely ladies are. 
ile. A coolie is a man who pulls the “3-9 9 a ee a a = ieee Ba canines ani tae tae 
eee m oe : 
os H t it ld 1. * has come and May is here— Glad- dest time of ene auattens Jay Se every pine; 
ILLIAM—tow strange i wou 2. Ho, we love to dance and skip, Wind - ing, each, a She makes, wherever she may be, 


seem to us to ride that way! Richard, 
whom would you like 


RIcHARD—Oh, I like Holland. I 


to see? 





A glad and happy place for me. 
Her hands are swift, her heart is true, 
High honor ever is her due; 





wonder if I could get a Dutch girl to 
come. 


My love is hers, and year by year 
She seems more lovely and more dear. 





Farry—Of course you can. Just 


try it. 






(Richard takes wand and repeats 
rhyme. Girl enters.) 


RICHARD—Do you come from Hol- 


gay - hued strip 
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the year! Blos - soms bright their I bri 


‘Round the May - pole, two by 





land? 


DuTCH GIRL—Yes, and my name is 
Gretel. 


RICHARD—Please tell us something 
about your land. We are having a 
party to-day, and perhaps the others 
would like to hear your story, 









too. 
DutcH GiRL—My great-grandfather 

helped make our country. This may 

seem strange to you, but our land is 





two,— 


May 


By Harriet F. Blodgett 
Here is May, sweet May,—all love her! 
Scatter apple-blooms above her! 
Joyous May! She gives a nest 


ings, 





To the waiting yellowbreast. 
Wheresoe’er her footsteps pass 
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Birds their cheer -y car - ols sing! "Round the May - pole 
Gold and white and pink and blue! 








Blue-eyed blossoms deck the grass. 


At her voice, the woodlands ring 
With the music of the spring. 

Fast the brooklet runs to meet her, 
Leafy sprigs bend down to greet her. 
Listen now! She comes this way. 





below sea level and has been reclaimed 
by the uses of windmills and dykes. 
As I was hurrying across your own 
state I saw many Holstein cows. 
These looked familiar to me, since we 
have a great many of them. But the 
trucks loaded with vegetables seemed 
different. In Holland much of our 
produce is sent to market on a canal 
boat, and in winter Hans and I skate 
to market. 

HARoLD—How different from Amer- 
ica! We sometimes skate a great 
deal during our Christmas vacation. 

DutcH Grrit—Our Christmas is not 
so different from yours. St. Nich- 
olas visits us. He rides on a great 


SSS 


gai - ly wind, 






mer - ry 
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Bud and blossom! ’Tis the May! 


Runaway Raindrops 


By Frances Gorman Risser 











—}——— 


In 


roun - de - lay 





the mer- ry month of May! 


Keep in step, don’t get  be-hind! Join our Raindrop babies ran away 
2... ff # From their cloud play yard to-day: 
P= Poss: ==-2:=-== — Helter, skelter, through the air, 
_ === © How they tumbled, everywhere: 


Some fell on the trees’ green lace, 
Others chose the lake’s broad fate. 


And one baby raindrop, spry, 
Hopped into my upturned eye! 
Some will nap in flower cups, 
And some will play in fountains, 
Till sunbeams call them up, once ~~ 
To Skyland’s cloudy mountains! 
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A Dixie Noon 


By Blanche Jennings Thompson 
City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


(It is frequently difficult to find something for a 
half-hour assembly period which will introduce the 
well-known songs included in the course of study 
and yet have some freshness and unity. The follow- 
ing sketch can be used for this purpose or as one 
number on a regular entertainment program. 
other instrument or another song can be substi- 


tuted for the violin solo.) 


CHARACTERS 
RASTUS LOU-EMMY 
NOAH JUDY 
SAMBO DAISY BELLE 
EBENEZER CHLOE 


Scene—Noon in the cotton field. 
ers at rest, sitting about. 


Rastus—-Dis suttinly am a hot day, folks. Ah 


Cotton pick- 
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Entertainment Department 


Lou-EMMY—Now let’s heah de boys sing to- 
ygeddah. 

Rastus—Dat’s right, Lou-Emmy. We done 
need to practise “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny.” Come along, boys! 

(Boys sing “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.”) 

Jupy—Mah, but dat was grand! But does 
Any you-all notice how late it’s gettin’? De sun is 
right high. 

SAMBO—Well, let’s all sing “Dixie” befoah we 
vo back to work. 

ALL—Dat’s right—‘‘Dixie!” 

(All sing “Dizxie.’’) 
Good Health 


By Nina Willis Walter 
I like oranges, figs, and dates; 
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The Jolly Health Clown 
and His Helpers 


By Maurie Simpson 


Instructor, Teacher Training, Harmony, N. C. 


CLOWN (enters, making handsprings)— 
I’m a health clown as you see,— 
Follow our rules if you’d healthy be. 
First will come our Healthy Klan, 
Who always look so spick and span. 


(Enter any number who sing. 


Tune: “The 
erry Bush,” found in Hollis-Dann, “First 
Music,” American Book Company, New 
, publisher.) 
This is the way I wash my face, 
Wash my face, wash my face. 
This is the way I wash my face, 
So early in the morning. 


That’s why good health upon me waits. 2. This is the way I clean my nails, ete. 
done feel lazy, fo’ shuah. Dat sun’s too discom- I wash my hands before I eat, 3. This is the way I comb my hair, ete. 
posin’, And try to keep both clean and neat. 4. This is the way I brush my shoes, ete. 
NoaH—How come yo’ feel so disambitious, I drink a glass of milk each day, 5. This is the way I brush my teeth, ete. 
Rastus? Doan you know dat dere’s a camp- And take my rest the proper way. 6. This is the way | take a deep breath, ete. 
meetin’ to-night? At night I let the fresh air in; CLOWN— 


Jupy—Laws-a-mercy, Noah! 
fo’'got dat camp-meetin’. We all gotta 
practise or dem no-count niggahs on 
Marse Jim’s plantation gwine beat us, 
fo’ shuah. 

SamMBoO—Well, whyn’t we practise 
now? Rastus, you can use youah 
tongue while you rest dem big lazy 
feet of youah’s. (Laughter.) 

EBENEZER—Den strike up de tune, 
Sambo. Strike up de tune. 

SaAMBO—AIl togeddah, den, for “Old 
Folks at Home.” 

(All sing “Old Folks at Home.”) 

RastUus—Dat shuah ought to make 
dem niggahs turn right pale wid envy. 

NoaH—Dat’s right, Rastus! Yas- 
suh, dat shuah was some singin’! 

CHLOE—What we all gwine sing 
next, Sambo? 

SAMBO—How "bout you’n de uddah 
gals tunin’ up wid “Old Kentucky 
Home,” Chloe? 

CHLOE—Dat’s ’greeable to me, Sam- 
bo. Come on, gals. 

(Girls sing “My Old Kentucky 

Home.’’) 

EBENEZER—Mah land! You gals 
done sing plumb lak de mockin’ birds. 
Ah jes’ shet mah eyes an’ think Ah 
hear dem birds a-trillin’ in mah ole 
Mammy’s garden. 

Noa—Yassuh, dat’s right. Judy, 
ow "bout you choosin’ de next one? 
JUY—Noah, Ah bin jes’ plumb 
ae for de sound of a fiddle all 
“ay. Tune up, Ebenezer. 

i MbO—Ebenezer shuah kin tickle 
at fiddle, kain’t he, Daisy-Belle? 
Dalsy-BELLE—Yassah, give us “Old 
ack Joe,” Ebenezer. 

_EBENEZER—-Oh boy! Mah fingers 
18 itchin’! 

{ oe 

He plays “Old Black Joe” as violin 


solo.) 


lo 


Bh 


Ah done plumb 





For that’s the way good health to win. 


Bird Babies 


Words and music by Isang, Wister 
alll , J | 
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Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Follow their rules 

And healthy you are. 

(Enter Milkmaids swinging milk 

pails.) 

CLOWN—Where are you going, my 
pretty maids? 

MAIDs—We’re going milking, sir. 

CLOWN—Why are you going, may | 
ask? 

Maips—To get rich milk to make 
us fat. 

(Maids sing, with motions, “Dairy 
Maids,’ in Hollis-Dann “Second Year 
Music,” American Book Co., N. Y.) 


CLOWN— 
A pint of milk a day (Points to 
audience. ) 


Makes you fit for work and play. 
(Noise outside. Enter Baseball Nine.) 
CLOWN— 
Tell the visitors of our town 
How you help me, the Health 
Clown. 


BALL PLAYERS 
K-X-E-R-C-I-S-E 
Spells Hwercise. 
Exercise keeps you 

healthy, 
Exercise makes you want to work 
and get wealthy. 

(All sing: “Nine Little Ball Play- 

Tune: “Ten Little Indians,” 

in Hollis-Dann “First Year Music.’’) 


One little, two little, three little 
ball players, 

Four little, five little, six little 
ball players, 

Seven little, eight little, nine lit- 
tle ball players, 

Ten little Ball Players now. 


CLOwWN— 


Come out, good food, and join our 
band; 
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(Enter Vegetables. 


VEGETABLES— 


Lettuce, beans and potatoes—not a few, 


Make good red blood, bone, and tissue, too. 


(Enter Cereals, a little girl and a little boy.) 
Boy—I’m Johnny Oatmeal. 
GIRL 
Bort 
if you eat us, 
You won’t have the “tummy” ache. 
(Enter Fruit 
APPLE 
away. 


I'm Sally Cornflake. 


Apple and Ovange.) 


ORANGE 
An orange or two 
Is better than a chew 
Of candy or gum, 
Or even a plum. 
CLOWN 
Dame Sleep, bring your children in; 
The attention of all we now must win. 


(Dame Sleep ina nightgown and cap enters 


followed by a number of children in similar cos- 


fume.) 
DAME SLEEP 
Sleep you must have, 
Ten hours each night, 
My children will tell you 
Listen! Now, aren’t they bright? 


(Children sing “Sleepyhead,” with gestures, 
found in the “Child's World Readers Manual,” 
B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, 


Va., publisher. Any other suitable song may be 
substituted.) 
CLOW N— 
Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Follow their advice 
Helpers), 
And you'll surely grow. 
ALL 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
This is the way we feel about it. 
This is the way we talk about it. 
Health! Health! Health! 


(gestures toward the 


(The Clown makes handsprings as all skip 


from the stage.) 


*Zamining for ’Zease 
By Rose B. Foster 


My grandma has washed both my neck and my 


ears, 
A wee speck of dirt Grandma sees; 


And now she has made me put on my clean 


clothes 
And she’s scrubbed all my elbows and knees. 


She said to keep clean and go straight to school, 


For they’re going to ’zamine for ’zease. 


My grandma says schools are quite different now 


From the ones in the eighty-three’s, 
When she went to school in the little log house 
And studied her A.B.C.’s. 


Now it’s cooking and sewing and woodwork and 


games, 
And a place where they ’zamine for ’zease. 


My grandmother says that a germ is a germ, 
And I give one to her when I sneeze; 


An apple a day will keep the doctor 


Entertainment Department 


The schools tell you how these germs grow and 


grow, 
Till they either get roasted—or freeze; 


And the schools save lives and ’xterminate germs, 


Whenever they ’zamine for ’zease. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


On through the night with his dashing steed, 
Paul Revere rode, yes he rode indeed, 
Hastily sounding a swift alarm, 

"' to arms. 

Heart keeping time to the stifled beat 

Of the low muffled thud of his horse’s feet, 
Over the hills and the valleys wide, 

Paul Revere went on his famous ride. 


Calling his fellowmen 


Mile upon mile stretched away behind 

As he went riding upon the wind; 

Midnight crept silently on toward dawn, 
Dawn came, and still Paul Revere sped on. 
Nor did he stop till his work was done, 

Till, weary and worn, he reached Lexington 
And roused were the minute men for the fray 
From far back in Boston, long miles away. 


Why did he ride? Ah, for country’s sake! 
Honor and justice were both at stake. 
Never should tyranny ruler be; 

Kither ’twas death, or ’twas liberty. 

Years have rolled by, still we tell with pride 
The tale of that plucky and daring ride; 
And we wonder not we have freedom dear, 
When there were such heroes as Paul Revere. 


Home Talent 
By R. E. Alexander 


When company comes I try to hide, 
Sut Mom always finds me— 

An’ Sport. An’ right outside he goes; 
Though why, I just can’t see. 

Mom scrubs my neck an’ ears an’ face— 
Some day she’ll wear me out some place! 


At dinner time I get a wing— 
It’s company gets the breast. 

If it’s the Ladies Aid, I don’t 
Even eat with the rest. 

When there’s ice cream, they always come 
Hungry—as hollow as a drum! 


Sometimes I have to speak a piece. 
When it’s the minister, 

I say a text; when it’s Aunt Belle, 
I have to sing for her. 

Why, Pop an’ Mom just talk—you see, 
I have to entertain our company! 


Child and Star 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The silver stars that shine at night 

Make me so happy with their light, 
Though they don’t know a thing, you see, 
About a little child like me. 

Though I’m a child, instead of star, 

I still can send kind thoughts afar 

Which, like the star, may bring good cheer 
To someone far away from here. 
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The Magic Whistle 


By Genevieve A. Mahoney 
CHARACTERS 


TOM WOODEN SOLDIERS 
JACK MAYPOLE DANCERS 
FAIRY QUEEN SANDMEN 
FAIRIES GLOWWORMS 

3ABY FAIRIES TUMBLERS 
FLOWERS DuTCH DANCERS 
MINUET DANCERS SAILORS 
MUSICIANS PEASANT DANCERS 
ENGLISH DANCERS ELVES 

(Any numbers may be added) 

SCENE—The woods. Scenery may be branche: 
of trees with pink crepe paper buds and gree 
leaves pasted on, standing in holder of some kind 
Whistle under one tree. All scenery arranged s 
as not to interfere with dancing or singing. 


THE PLAY 
(Tom enters singing to self or whistling 
Looks up at sky and trees.) 
TomM—wWhat a beautiful day! 
woods look. 


How pretty the 
Spring must surely be here. | don't 
I think I'll just 
(He sits under 
a tree, notices something, picks it up.) Oho! 
What is this? A whistle! I wonder if it wil 
blow? (Puts it in mouth and blows. Fairi 
enter.) Who are you? 

FAIRY QUEEN—We are the Fairies who dwel 
in the forest. We heard your call and have com 
in answer to it. 


feel like doing anything to-day. 
sit down here and rest a while. 


Tom—But I didn’t call you. 

FAIRY QUEEN—Oh, yes, you did. We were out 
yonder in the woods and we heard that whistl 
Let me tell you something, Tom. That is a magi 
whistle. Guard it carefully. If another uses it 
the charm is lost. Each time you blow it, yo 
shall see something different. Now that we ar 
here may we sing for you? 

Tom—Certainly. 

(Fairies sing one or two fairy songs or dane 
a fairy dance.) 

Tom (at end of song)—What a lovely som 
(or dance)! Thank you very much. 

FAIRY QUEEN—We must be on our way 10 
Be sure you heed my warning. Guard you 
whistle carefully. (Faits.) 

Tom—I wonder if what that Fairy said 
true. I’m going to try it and see. 

(Blows whistle. Kindergarten children com 
in, dance, and exit. Any dance pupils use evel 
day may be used.) 

ToM—Those must have been the baby Fairies 
they were so very tiny. I am going to find out 
if there is anything else around here besides 
Fairies.) 

(Blows whistle. 
Sing flower songs.) 

Tom (looking at whistle) 
failed me yet, old whistle. 
Fairy said was so. 


First Grade enters as flower. 


Well, you haven! 
I guess what the 





(Blows whistle. Minuet Dancers enter 
dance. They exit. Jack enters.) : 

JacK—Hello, Tom. What are you doing af" 
Come on down and play ball with us. You 40" 
want to hang around here. 
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Tom—Say Jack, wait awhile with me. There 
is something I want you to see. Just watch what 
Ican do. (Blows whistle.) 

(Toy orchestra enters and play one or two se- 
lections. This may be an instrumental number, 
solo, or duet. Evxit.) : 

JackK—Why, Tom! What lovely music, but 
what tiny musicians! Where did they come from 
and how did they get here? 

Tom—See this whistle, Jack? I found it here 
under this tree. A Fairy told me it was magic. 
Watch again, Jack. See what happens. 

(Tom blows—English Dance.) 

Jack—I think this is just fine. 

Tom. 


Blow it again, 


(Blows whistle. Brownies or Elves enter, sing, 
and exit.) 

JackK—Those Brownies (or Elves) surely are 
from Fairyland. I’ve read about them in story 
books, but I never saw any before. Let’s try 
again. 

(Tom blows whistle. Wooden Soldiers enter. 
Dance of Wooden Soldiers. Exit.) 

Jack—I liked those Soldiers, even though they 
were wooden. I just know there are more things 
waiting to be called. I wish you’d call them. 

(Tom blows whistle. Maypole Dancers enter, 
dance, and exit.) 

JAcK—I think they came to tell us spring is 
here. Say, Tom, you said the Fairy told you that 
was a magic whistle, didn’t you. 

Tom—Yes, why? 

JacK—Let’s try something. I’ve often won- 
dered if there were really Sandmen. Let’s both 
wish real hard and let’s wish for Sandmen. Just 
for fun, Tom, we’ll see if our wishing and then 
blowing the whistle will bring what we want. 

(Both put heads down and think.) 

Tom—Ready, Jack? 

JackK—Yes, blow. 


(Tom blows whistle. Sandmen enter and sing 
any slumber song children may know. Tom and 
Jack go to sleep. Sandmen exit, and lights on 
stage go out. Glowworms enter, sing, drill, and 
exit, Lights on. Tom and Jack awaken and 
stretch.) 

Tom—Guess there are Sandmen, after all. 
What woke us, Jack? 

JacK—Why, they were Glowworms, Tom. 
Weren’t they the weirdest things you ever saw? 
Guess they must be from Fairyland. 

Tom—I’m going to blow again and see what 
happens, 

(Blows whistle. Tumblers appear. Tumbling 
by upper grade boys may be used here. Tumble. 
Exit.) 

JACK—I think this great fun, Tom. That was 
48 good an act as I have seen on the stage. 

Tom—Do you still want to see more, Jack? 

JACK—I’d never grow tired of all this fun. 

Tom—I’m willing to stay. 


(Blows whist! é. 


Dutch Dancers enter, dance, 
and exit.) 


ick —They looked as if they came right from 
olland, didn’t they, Tom? 


TomM—They sure did, Jack. I wonder what 
We'll see this time? 


Entertainment Department 


(Blows whistle. Sailors enter. Sing any sailor 
song. Dance hornpipe dance and exit.) 

JACK—I liked that hornpipe dance first rate. 
I thought I was on the briny deep. 

Tom (blows)—I can hardly wait to see what’s 
next. (Peasants enter. Dance any folk dance 
and exit.) 

JacK—Say, Tom, Let me blow the whistle. 

Tom (hesitating)—I don’t know, Jack. Well, 
go ahead. (Jack blows whistle. No answer. 
Blows again. No answer.) 

TomM—Blow louder, Jack. 

(Jack gives a shrill blast. 
pears.) 

FAIRY QUEEN—I have been watching you, Tom. 
I told you to guard the whistle carefully. When 
you let Jack blow it, the charm I had put into it 
for you was taken away. Now you shall see no 
more, 

ToM—But—I—didn’t—(Looks. Queen is gone. 
Hangs his head.) 

JACK—I’m sorry, Tom. I didn’t think it would 
turn out that way. Come on, cheer up. We've 
seen so much and it was all so pleasant. Let’s 
be satisfied. Come on down and see if the boys 
are still around. 

ToM—All right, Jack. 
fish, 


(Boys off stage call “Jack, Tom, come on down 
and play.’’) 


TomM—We’re coming! 


Fairy Queen ap- 


I shouldn’t be so sel- 


(Boys exit.) 


The Carnation 
By Effie Crawford 


Of all the many flowers 
That bloom for us each year, 
We love the sweet carnation 
That stands for Mother, dear. 


On Mother’s Day we wear it 
To honor her and show 

How very much we love her, 
So all the world may know. 


So let us keep the flower, 
Though it be white or red, 

The emblem of a mother’s love, 
The living and the dead. 








Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and va- 
riety of entertainment features are provided. 
The material is clussified for use in different 
groups of grades, and in schools containing 
all grades. (40 cents.) 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORI- 
AL DAY and FLAG DAY are especially provid- 
ed for in this collection, but much of the ma- 
terial is suitable for use on other patriotic 
occasions. (40 cents.) 


America’s Making—A patriotic play for inter- 
mediate and grammar grades. Includes several 
folk dances and songs. (35 cents.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Our Mothers 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 

(A Mother's Day exercise for seven small children) 
First CHILD— 

Who cooks our meals and gives us bread, 

And sees that we are rightly fed? 
ALL— 

Our mothers! 
SECOND CHILD— 

Who makes us pretty clothes to wear 

And keeps them always in repair? 





ALL 
Our mothers! 
THirp CHILD— 
Who tucks us tenderly in bed 
At night-time, after prayers are said? 
ALL— 
Our mothers! 
TOURTH CHILD— 
Who loves us if we’re good or bad; 
If we are happy or we’re sad? 
ALL— 
Our mothers! 
FirtH CHILD— 
Who thinks of us by day and night, 
And tries to guide our steps ‘aright? 
ALL— 
Our mothers! 
SIXTH CHILD— 
Who cares for us when we are ill 
And have a fever or a chill? 
ALL— 
Our mothers! 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
Whom do we love above all others? 
ALL— 
Our mothers! 


Posture 
By Elizabeth C. Wherry 


Somebody’s always saying 
When I am passing by, 

“Straighten up your shoulders, 
And hold your head up high.” 


Then I throw back my shoulders, 
And someone’s sure to shout, 

“Oh, no, no, no, not that way, 
Your stomach’s sticking out!” 


So I pull back my stomach 
And do my very best; 

Then, someone says, “Not that way! 
You’re letting down your chest!” 


I push my chest up higher 
And try to hold my ear 

Straight above my shoulder— 
I feel so stiff and queer. 


But now I have a secret, 

And I’m going to tell you all 
That the way to proper posture 
Is 
Just 
Stand 
Tall! 
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Foreign Geographies 
By Albert Earley 


OR several years, while building up a per- 

sonal library, the writer confined his buying 
of textbooks to those printed for use in the 
schools of the United States. He has now start- 
ed to buy printed for English- 
speaking pupils in all parts of the world. 

The writer has before him a geography au- 
thorized by the Minister of Education in the 
public schools of Alberta, Canada, On first open- 
ing this book, it was somewhat a shock to note 
that the United States does not occupy the most 
important position. Naturally, the Dominion of 
Canada has the largest share of attention, seventy- 
two pages being devoted to that country, while 
the United States is described in thirteen pages. 

A teacher in the United States can get better 
supplementary material on Canada from such a 
The 
foreign geographies also enable us “to see our- 
It is an excellent idea 


geographies 


book than from the usual reference works. 


selves as others see us.” 
to put such geographies in the hands of pupils. 
It is an illuminating and broadening experience 
for them. 

The Office of Education at Washington will 
supply the names of the publishers of such texts. 


Songbooks for Special Occasions 
By Mary C. Givens 


F PUPILS can use one or two English class 

periods to make songbooks for occasions such 
as Thanksgiving or Christmas, or to make a 
“Health Songbook” for Health Club meetings, 
each one will have his own copy of the songs 
which are most frequently used at such times. 
When the children have copied these songs from 
the blackboard, let them place them in attractive 
folders. In addition to becoming familiar with 
ithe songs, the pupils learn to copy poetry cor- 
rectly, to capitalize the important words of a 
title, and to observe margins. 


Increasing a Vocabulary 
By Wayne Catlett 


PRACTICAL method of helping pupils to in- 

crease their vocabularies is the “connota- 
tion method.” The teacher gives a suitable word 
list to a pupil, who, after each word, places other 
words or phrases immediately suggested by each 
word. If no association can be made the diction- 
ary may be used, but with many words this will 
not be necessary. 

For example, the word loyalty might suggest 
patriotism, country, flag, playmates. The associ- 
ations that the pupil makes with the word shows 
whether he has the right idea of what it means. 
He may then be asked to use the original word, 
or any vf those suggested by it, in a sentence, or 
to write a short paragraph in which the word 
occurs. He does not need to give a formal defi- 
nition of a word. His ability to use it in a sen- 
tence shows he comprehends its meaning. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Flag Booklets for Sixth-Grade 
Geography 
By Ruth Black 


HEN my sixth-grade pupils were studying 
Europe, I found that very few of them 
were familiar with the flags of various European 
countries. To teach them to recognize the differ- 
ent flags, I had each child in the class make a flag 
booklet. On the front cover the words, “Flags 
of Europe,” were printed. On each page the flag 
of a country, as the pupils studied that country 
in the geography class, was drawn and then col- 
ored. 

Some of the most backward pupils in the class 
became interested not only in the booklets them- 
selves but also in the geography lessons. Some 
very attractive booklets were a result of the 
work. When the pupils finished the study, each 
one was allowed to have his booklet. If desired, 
the booklets may be saved for an exhibit. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE editors are very anxious to make 

this department one that will be of the 
greatest possible benefit to teachers. They 
will therefore be especially interested in 
receiving short contributions of merit from 
teachers who are trying new and progres- 
sive ideas in their schoolrooms. Have you 
found an original and interesting way to 
teach nature study? Are you especially in- 
terested in manuscript writing? Are you 
trying to get away from traditional, set 
ways of teaching? Are you keeping in- 
formed of what is going on among the lead- 
ers in progressive education, and giving 
some of their theories a trial in your class- 
room? Send us an account of your ideas, 
your plans, your accomplishments. 


Ce 


In preparing manuscripts, observation of 
the following points will simplify the task 
of the editors: An article should not be 
longer than 300 words. It should be writ- 
ten on white unruled paper 8% by 11 
inches. If possible, it should be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced; otherwise, it should be 
plainly written, with space between the 
lines. The author’s name and address 
should appear in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page of the article. A married 
woman should give her Christian name, not 
her husband’s. 


Cw 


The price for each accepted article is 
one dollar. This includes all publication 
rights. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address all arti- 
cles for this department to Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York. 
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A School Paper 
By Leta Stoner 


Y RURAL school has a school paper whic) 
is greatly enjoyed both by pupils and } 
parents. It is called “Woodlawn School News” 
and comes out once a month. It is typewritte 
by a high-school student who is glad to type- 
write it for practice. It contains news item; 
about visits the pupils have made, and interesting 
things done at school; the best compositions 
written during the month; and jokes. The chil. 
dren write the news during the language period 
(usually during the last week of the month) 
and give it to a reporter. The reporter, after 
sorting the news, gives it to the editor, who pre- 
pares it for the typist. As our school is rather 
large, we allow only one copy of the paper to 4 
family. The school paper serves to promote bet- 
ter composition writing and better spelling. 


An Action-Word Drill 
By Ethel Johnson 


O INCREASE the vocabularies of my begin- 
ning pupils, I have placed on the black- 
board, in colored chalk, a column of action words, 
such as fly, hop, skip, run, march, gallop, and s0 
on, for the children to read, orally first, late: 
silently, and execute as a group. The children 
follow a leader in doing what the words tel 
them, but by calling different children to tell the 
group what to do next, the teacher has a check 
on the skill of each child. New words are added 
from time to time. 


Language Letters 
By Betty Lamb 


NE of the most successful sets of languagt 

papers I have ever had from children in 4 
rural school consisted of stories of our schod 
and district, written to be sent to children in at 
other part of the country. These children, in 
turn, sent us letters telling of their school at 
community. The children were greatly interested, 
and the work proved very instructive. 

This procedure has the added advantage of é& 
veloping a feeling of kinship for children " 
another state or country. It could well be mate 
a part of a celebration of World Good-Will Das 
which is observed on May 18. 





A Geography Project 
By Emma Boundy 


FTER my class had made a study of sevel™ 

countries, they found it interesting to ¥ 
out costumes for dolls representing those ¢o%* 
tries. First they drew the dolls, about se 
inches high, on heavy pasteboard, painting te 
hair, eyes, and faces. After studying pictur” 
and descriptions of costumes from all the art 
able sources, they made crepe paper dress” 
the dolls. Each child worked on the repres™ 
tion of a different country. 
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HOW COULD WE GET ALONG WITHOUT 


srocer sells? 


@ Canned fruits add 
health and variety to 


every 





every 


diet and menu 
Just Look at the wonderful assortment of 
canned fruits, jellies, jams and relishes every 
grocer offers you. You are always able to get 
just what you want at a nominal cost. 

Modern science has been used by the canner 
to bring the finest fruits to you cooked to 
uniform perfection. And sugar plays an 
important part in such results. 

Every cook should cultivate the habit of 
using sugar as a flavor. Often fresh vegetables, 
such as corn, tomatoes, peas, carrots and 
string beans, need a dash of sugar to restore 





we ene were 
Sao oe 





their sweetness. In making 
them more palatable, every- 
body is eager to eat what 
they need of these foods. 
This is especially true where 
children’s meals are con- 
cerned. Can you blame a 
child for shying at an in- 
sipid vegetable, a too-sour 
fruit or an unsweetened 
cereal? 

Leading doctors and dietitians recommend 
the use of a dash of sugar in flavoring foods. 
What is more, they encourage the inclusion of 
wholesome desserts in normal diets. Consider 
this as you plan your meals. Well-flavored 
foods promote health. The Sugar Institute, 
129 Front Street, New York. 


@ “Most foods are more delicious and nourishing with Sugar” 
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A Movie Project 
By Ella Bryant Dickenson 


UR third grade recently produced a “moving 

picture” of the story of “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” which has been an incentive for better 
work as well as a source of pleasure to the other 
grades, faculty, and school patrons. 

After their study of “Little Red Riding Hood” 
in reading class, I asked the children whether 
they would like to build a theater and make a 
reel of the story. Every child was interested, 
and together we planned the picture. 

A list of suitable subjects for illustration was 
made; then two children were selected to plan, 
draw, and color each picture. A few traced their 
pictures, but most of them made free-hand draw- 
ings. 

They worked eagerly for two weeks during the 
drawing period. Each picture was finally drawn 
on a large sheet of white paper. In language 
class the children printed in large letters an 
explanation to precede each picture. They 
stretched ten yards of wide white wrapping pa- 
per on the floor and pasted the pictures and 
explanations to it in the proper order. The pa- 
per was immediately rolled on a smooth stick 
and laid on the radiator to dry. 

Next came the building of the theater. This 
the children made from a large cardboard box. 
They papered it inside with white paper. The 
front, which was so built that it could be re- 
moved when the picture was shown, was made 
with doors and a tiny ticket window. Across the 
top was printed the name “Third-Grade Thea- 
ter.” 

The sides were slit near the back so that the 
reel could be run through. 

After the theater was finished, two of the 
boys were selected to operate the machine. They 
had never before been interested in anything we 
did in our grade, but with this new job they be- 
came alert, and very proudly operated the reel. 

The children delighted in the picture so much 
that they wanted the first and second grades to 
see it. Thus it came about that the first, second, 
and fourth grades, the principal, and the public- 
school music teacher received little printed invi- 
tations to attend the show at different hours. 
The invitations had been carefully written in 
language class, and only the very best ones were 
allowed to be sent. 

The news of the show spread over the school 
until the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades begged 
to see it. As it took only ten minutes to present 
the reel, the two boys who had it in charge were 
allowed to take the theater to these rooms so 
that the children could see it. 


Motivation for Drawing 
By Anne Irion 


HEN I find that my second-grade pupils 

tire of drawing at their desks every day, 

I suggest that they draw at the blackboard. Sev- 

eral children go to the blackboard at a time, and 

there draw pictures to illustrate some part of a 

story. Then the pupils at their seats guess what 
part of the story each drawing illustrates. 

This is very interesting to little children and 

encourages free-hand work. It is also a check 

on the children’s reading comprehension. 
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A Japanese Project 
By Sam W. Martin 


NE of the most interesting projects that my 

class has ever worked out is a study of the 
Japanese. The pupils were reading about Japan 
in their geography class. I had them bring any- 
thing pertaining to Japan that they could find. 
As a result, we had an interesting exhibit of 
fans, parasols, kimonos, pictures, and dishes. 
The drawing lesson was the study of the Japa- 
nese cherry blossom. For handwork the girls 
made pompons and the boys made crepe-paper 
chrysanthemums, which were later used to deco- 
rate the room. 

The boys observed Japanese Kite Day by 
bringing their kites. The girls brought their 
dolls to observe Japanese Doll Day. The stories 
of these two days were read to the children, 
along with other Japanese stories. The project 
gave the pupils a clearer idea about the life and 
customs of these people, and a greater sympathy 
with them. 


A May Day Festival 
By Fern Baker 


NTEREST may be added to spring lessons by 
allowing pupils to plan a May Day festival 

and to work it out as a project involving several 
of their subjects. 

First, they might gather material on the his- 
tory and customs of May Day for a reading or 
an English lesson. After thus stimulating inter- 
est in the idea, suggest planning a May fete. 
The pupils could nominate and elect a May 
Queen. Worked out with older students, this 
would furnish the teacher an excellent opportu- 
nity to teach the children rules of parliamentary 
procedure. : 

There are a number of pretty songs for spring 
and May Day. Folk dances work in nicely with 
many such songs, and are an effective part of 
the program, especially if the fete is held out of 
doors. Characters for the program—violet girls, 
lily maids, fairies, spirits of spring, and so on— 
will be suggested by the songs. Tryouts for the 
different parts may be held, the pupils voting on 
the best performers for each of the characters 
to be represented. 

Divide the pupils into groups and let them 
work on crepe-paper costumes in art period. This 
furnishes a good opportunity for them to ex- 
press their own ideas of design and color com- 
bination. 


Penmanship Progress 
By Ethel C. Douglas 


URING the first week of school, each pupil 
in my class receives a slip of paper. On 
this slip, he is asked to write his name, the date, 
and the following: “This is my best penman- 
ship.” These slips are collected and _ filed. 
Sometime during January, the children are re- 
quested to write similar slips, which are filed 
with the first ones. A week before school closes, 
each pupil writes a third slip. The slips are then 
pasted in order on a sheet of penmanship paper 
and returned to the children. In this way they 
can see what their progress in penmanship has 
been during the year. 
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Teaching Current Events 
By Hazelle R. Brown 


N TEACHING current events, I have foun) 
this plan very effective. Have each chili 
bring to the history class a headline from som 
good newspaper. Paste the headline on a shee 
of composition paper, then ask the child to write 
a story of what he has read in the newspaper. 
Place each story on the bulletin board in book. 
let form. This is a good incentive ts children ty 
look for important and interesting curren 
events. . 


Our Library Books 
By Jessie G. Lusk 


O CALL the attention of the children to our 

new library books which were to arrive, | 
cut illustrations of the books from the state 
reading-circle catalogue and pasted them on con. 
struction paper. Under each illustration I wrote 
a little message about the book, placing a differ. 
ent one on the bulletin board each day. The 
children were soon interested in every book | 
had ordered. By the time the books arrived, 
almosce every child was anxious to read all of 
them. 


The Importance of Handwork 
By Lucille R. Melancon 


ONSTRUCTION work should have an impor- 

tant place in classroom work in the primary 
grades. The more things a child comes to know, 
the more his sense of kinship with the world 
grows. <A primary room can be made into a 
pleasant workroom for children. The walk 
should be decorated with pictures, and charts 
made by the children; there should be flowers in 
painted jars, toy houses, a sand table, and num- 
erous other things that are of great interest to 
small children. 

Some of the things which primary pupils ar 
eager to do are cutting and putting together 
jointed animals; making posters; making kites 
airplanes, doll houses, doll clothes, and s0 0; 
sewing on sewing cards; weaving mats; al 
modeling with clay. 

The primary teacher should do all she can 
develop in small children the instinct to cor 
struct. Good order in the classroom and extt 
lent lessons will follow as a natural result of th 
children’s interest in the work. 





A Geography Project 
By Loretah Gentry 


HE pupils of my geography class made 
T booklets, one representing the Eastern Hem 
isphere and one the Western Hemisphere. 0s 
the outside covers of the booklets the bodies 
land and the bodies of water were drawn in ol 
line form, and then named and colored. 0 t™ 
inside pages of the booklets the children wrote 
only the most important facts concerning &* 
hemisphere, such as the names of the co” 
nents and the bodies of water, the industrié 
and products of the countries, and so 0D. 
class is proud of the booklets and finds them v 
useful. Each pupil uses his booklet for refere™ 
as well as for review. 
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Kasy lessons in health 


for your classroom 





Kolloyy 


FOR HEALTH 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan 


—— of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, Whole Wheat Krumbles, 
LL-BRAN, Rice Krispies, Kellogg’s Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit — also 
Kaffee Hag Coffee — the coffee that lets you sleep. 
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Blocc COMPANY, Home Economics Department 
ttle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate for teaching foods in 


—____.grade or 
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HERE are practical aids in presenting the story of diet and 


health to your pupils. Every piece of this instruction- 
material has been prepared under the trained supervision 


of specialists in home economics. 


OE EQ I ee re re ree 


This service is free 


There are printed pamphlets on normal nutrition, special | 
diets, every-day cookery. Also interesting lecture demon- 
strations on diet and health, and the planning of meals. 
In addition, a dramatic wall chart, “The Story of Corn 
and Corn Flakes.” Investigate this Kellogg service now. 


Use the coupon below. 
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A Nature Study Activity 


By Anna A. Braun 


1.1. children love to observe nature. My 
A pupils were extremely interested in insects 
und other small living creatures. The bright 
colors of butterflies and moths attracted them 
most. I procured many colored pictures of dif- 
ferent species to show the children. A pupil sug- 
vested catching, feeding, and watching some 
butterflies. The children caught several, which 
they put into a screened box about 2 by 3 by 2 
feet in size, and began to study them. They 
searched their books to find out about proper 
food and conditions for the insects. 

The children were so interested in these les- 
sons that they caught other insects for study. 
The work was very satisfactory because the chil- 
dren thoroughly understood each detail and en- 
joyed their nature classes. 


A Silent-Reading Device 
By Elsie A. Perks 


DEVICE that may be used for motivating a 

silent-reading lesson, and also as a means 
of checking the children’s reading, is the follow- 
ing. Directions should be written on the black- 
board: 

1. Read the story. 

2. Draw a picture of the part of the story 
that you enjoyed most. 

3. Write a story for your picture. Put your 
name on the paper. 

The children hang up their pictures and give 
their stories to the teacher. When all of the 
children have finished, each child selects another 
child’s picture and tells the story for that pic- 
ture. This device increases the children’s inter- 
est in the lesson, and also shows whether or not 
they are getting the thought of the story. 


Nature Observations 
By Blanche Winn 


HE pupils in my first grade make the month- 

ly calendar on oak tag sheets about 24 by 20 
inches in size, instead of on the blackboard. 
They use the printing set for the name of the 
month, the days of the week, and the figures for 
each day. An appropriate picture, contributed 
by one of the children if possible, is pasted at 
the top. 

The first few minutes each morning are de- 
voted to the marking of the calendar. The cal- 
endar is laid on a table. A supply of colored 
paper discs—white for snow, purple for rain, 
gray for cloudy weather, yellow for sunshine— 
is kept in a little box on the work table, together 
with a toothpick and a small jar of paste. Each 
day a different child takes his turn at marking 
the calendar with the proper colored disc, past- 
ing it neatly in the proper square. 

At the end of the month, the first-grade chil- 
dren take great delight in counting the number 
of sunshiny days, the rainy ones, the snowy 
ones, and those which were cloudy or partly so. 
By having each month’s calendar on oak tag in- 
stead of on the blackboard, a comparison of the 
weather conditions from month to month may 
be made by the children. 
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Club Exchange 


The pupils of Miss Nora Shorb, Gold Hill 
Public School, Gold Hill, Oregon, would like 
to exchange letters with children in the East, 
South, and foreign countries. 

Mrs. Maude Snider and her pupils, Adams 
School, Kirkwood, Missouri, would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils of 
the sixth grade from other states and from 
English-speaking schools of any _ other 
country. 

The seventh grade of Mr. H. F. Pickett, 
Murphey School, Route 1, Durham, North 
Carolina, wishes to exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with seventh-graders 
in other states, Alaska, or foreign countries. 

Miss Lilybel Gresham’s sixth and eighth 
grades, Sparta, Oregon, wish to exchange 
letters with pupils in the same grades in 
Alaska, Japan, other foreign countries, or 
the United States. 

The pupils of grades 4—6 of the Vermont 
ville school wish to correspond with pupils 
of the same grades in other states, outlying 
possessions of the United States, and foreign 
countries. Address: Mrs. Marjorie Griffith, 
Vermontville, Michigan. 

Mrs. Laura J. Lee and her sixth-grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the same grade in 
schools of the United States and its outlying 
possessions. Address: Mrs. Laura J. Lee, 
1852 Abbie Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Miss Esther Jorgensen and her pupils, 
Willow Lake School No. 1, Hamlet, North 
Dakota, wish to exchange letters and post 
cards with other schools. 

The pupils of Pleasant View School, all 
grades, would like to correspond with pupils 
of one-room schools in Alaska, Canada, the 
island possessions of the United States, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Ruby 
Sunde, Dodge Center, Minnesota. 

Grades 1-8, District 49, Belden, Nebraska, 
wish to correspond with pupils of one- 
teacher schools in other states and countries. 
Address: Miss Esther M. Wingett, Belden, 
Nebraska. 

Miss Mabel Dunham’s fifth- and _ sixth- 
grade pupils, Clifton, Kansas, would like to 
correspond with pupils of other states, terri- 
tories, and foreign countries. 

Miss Jessie B. Sargent, Box 265, Tahoka, 
Texas, has a fifth-grade English class who 
wish to correspond with pupils in any state 
or outlying possession of the United States. 

The pupils of Mound View School would 
like to exchange letters with other schools in 
the United States, especially Texas, and for- 
eign lands. Address: Miss Evelyn Larson, 
Route 1, Box 288, Moline, Illinois. 

Mrs. Halice Robinson, Hudson, Maine, and 
her pupils, grades 5-9, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in 
other states and foreign lands. 

The pupils of Miss Dorothy Adams, 396 
Lawerence Avenue, Marseilles, Illinois, 
would like to exchange letters with one- 
room rural schools in other states and 
countries. 

The pupils of grades 5-8, Solon Mills 
School, wish to correspond with other pupils. 
Address: Miss Bertha Ingiald, Solon Mills, 
Illinois. 

Miss Myrtle L. Nyberg, Osceola, Wiscon- 
sin, would like to have her seventh and 
eighth grades correspond with other gram- 
mar grades in the South, the West, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hawaii, or Porto Rico. 

The pupils of the fourth grade of Wash- 
ington School, Millburn, New Jersey, would 
like to exchange letters with pupils in other 
states, Mexico, Alaska, and Canada. 

The pupils of Miss Anna E. Peterson, Cis- 
co, Utah, grades 1-8, wish to exchange let- 
ters and pictures with one-teacher schools in 
other states, Alaska, or foreign countries. 
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A Hint for Bird Study 


By Essie L. Patterson 


IIIS outline has been very successful in help. 

ing the pupils of my intermediate grades to 
recognize the different birds found in their com. 
munity. The following questions were asked 
concerning cach bird studied by the pupils dup. 
ing the year. 

Where does it live? 

What are some of its habits? 

About how large is it? 

What is its food? 

Where can its nest be found? 

Of what materials is the nest made? 

What color are the eggs? 

How many egys are there? 

This material was kept in a notebook called 
“Our Birds,” along with colored pictures of the 
birds. 

After thoroughly studying and observing the 
birds, the class was tested in the following map- 
ner. Pictures of all of the birds that they had 
studied were placed in the chalk tray witha 
number above each picture. Each pupil wrote 
the list of numbers on his paper, and opposite 
each number, the name of the bird. 


Health Booklets 
By Melba Mitchell 


HE textbook for our fourth-grade hygiene 

class was so short that we finished it before 
the close of the school year. To fill out the re 
maining time, the childern made some interest- 
ing health booklets. They used white unrule 
paper 8% by 6 inches in size. The cover was 
made from heavy colored paper, and the word 
“Health” printed across the page. The children 
cut pictures from old magazines and catalogues. 
On each page a picture was pasted, to represel! 
some health rule. A picture of children skatin 
indicated exercise; milk and eggs, wholesome 
food; a bed, sleep; and so on. The childre 
delighted in selecting the pictures and makig 
the booklets. 





A Successful Spelling Device 
for the Fourth Grade 
By Mary M. Bober ‘* 


VERY Friday my fourth-grade pupils ™ 
E view the words of the week’s spelling les 
son. One child says: “I am thinking of a Ww" 
which begins with ¢ and ends with ”, and . 
means the middle of something.” He then cae 
on children to name and spell the word, = 
someone names and spells center. To vary the 
exercise, one child goes to the blackboard 3% 
writes the first and last letters of a word, & & 
¢ - --- 7, and calls on another child to fill the 
blanks with the proper letters. In this way * 
thorough review is obtained. 

The children are taught to separate each "" 
into its component syllables and to sound 
syllable to themselves before naming the word ' 
their classmates, or writing it. This requir 
ment strengthens their knowledge of phonet® 
and aids them in the spelling of any ai 
words which they may need in their writing 
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Palm Trees, Orange Groves, Snow-capped Mt. Baldy—a California Contrast 


UNION PACIFIC—THE PREFERRED ROUTE TO 


CALIFORNIA 


Largest fleet of daily trains to California—including such famous 
trains as Overland Limited and Los Angeles Limited. Frequent and 
convenient departures from Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Observation and dining cars on all trains. 
“asy side trips to Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, Zion, Bryce, 
Grand Canyon National Parks. On your way to California you 
‘an visit Denver, Salt Lake City and Ogden for the same fare— 
When you go Union Pacific you see the most and get the best. 


THE 








OVERLAND 


UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
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The Carefree Way 
to Take Your Vacation 


—Go West by Train 


A vacation is made more pleasant when you reach your 
destination by train. It is the carefree way . .. no 
worries en route. It is the comfortable and clean way. 
It is the safe and fast way . . . taking you to your chosen 
vacation spot quickly, with no precious time lost en route. 


You can travel in homelike comfort on Union Pacific 
trains. This great system serves 15 National Parks and 
reaches more of the scenic West than any other railroad. 


Take Advantage of Low Summer Fares 


Via Union Pacific you can go to California and 
Hawaii, Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain—Zion-Grand Canyon— Bryce Can- 
yon—Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks . . . at 
but little more than half the usual fares. 


There are many escorted, all-expense tours . . . a con- 
venient and economical way to see the beautiful West. 


Send today for complete information and illustrated 
booklets about any Great National Park or other 
western vacation region. Just mail the coupon below. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 91 


Jnion Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


a 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 





I am interested in a vacation trip to 
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London 
By Mary Anna Byerley 


Teacher of English, Senior High School, South Bend, Indiana 


| Py IN is a state of appreciation, let us say. 

I grant you that, on first view, it is rather a 
horrible hodgepodge. But stay awhile, or else 
return there, and it will become the most wistful 
and beckoning city in the world. Up the Strand 
to Ludgate Hill, to St. Paul’s (walking or bus- 
sing, accompanied by a good map of the city) ; to 
Cheapside, leading to the old London that Shake- 
speare and Ben Johnson loved so well; to the 
Inner Temple and to those little courts nestling 
around the Fleet Street offices, still bearing titles 
of once famous printing establishments. The 
modern London of Regent and Bond streets, Ald- 
wych and Kingsway; theatre London; the cricket 
match at Lord’s, where Englishmen in top hats 
and gardenias vie with garden-party ladies in a 
panorama that is swagger and so different from 
a stadium crowd of American fans. Or else the 
London of galleries and museums-——not to forget 
waxworks. At Madame Tussaud’s I reveled in 
meeting the six wives of Henry VIII, looking 
so lifelike, so visitable, so much more attractive 
than at the Tower, where, one recalls, two of 
them were beheaded. 


_ 


The Panama Canal 
By Jane G. Hall 


Principal, Vinland Grammar School, Kerman, California 


E WERE up early the morning we were to 

pass through the Canal. Seats were ar- 
ranged under an awning on the bridge deck, and 
everything was done for the passengers’ comfort. 
Colored boys in little skiffs met our steamer, 
catching the tow-ropes and tossing them to the 
men in the small electric “mules,” which toiled 
up inclined planes beside the ship, pulling it into 
position in the lock. Behind us a pair of me- 
chanical gates swung silently shut. Beneath us 
the water began to swirl and bubble as hidden 
springs burst into action, and we rose slowly to 
the level of the next lock. The gates in front of 
us swung open and we were towed into another 
compartment, again into a third, and finally out 





Phoenir-Arizona Club, Inc. 

On the spectacularly scenic Apache Trail, eighty 
miles from Phoenix, is Roosevelt Dam. Built in 1911 
for irrigation purposes; it is 280 feet high, 1080 feet 
long, and impounds more than 533° million gallons. 
With Horse Mesa and Mormon Flat Dams, it forms 
a chain of lakes 53 miles in-extent. 
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Travel Department 


“Travel is a part of Education” 
FRANCIS BACON 








The Travel Contest 


ACATION TIME is almost here, 

and many a teacher has already 
made plans for travel during the 
summer. Whether your journeying 
is to be on land or water, in America 
or abroad, you will be interested in 
our 1930 Travel Contest. Twenty- 
four prizes, with a total value of 
$1,200, will be awarded—twelve in 
the “Travel at Home” Group and 
twelve in the “Travel Abroad” 
Group. Detailed information and 
directions will be found on page 64 of 
the March issue, or may be obtained 
by addressing: Travel Editor, Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Dansville, N. Y. 




















into Gatun Lake. It takes seven minutes for a 
lock to fill and fifty-five for a ship to pass 
through the series of three. 

Gatun Lake is the largest artificial lake in the 
world. It is 163 square miles in area, and is 
held high above sea ievel by a dam (really a 
great mound of sand and clay) which is a mile 
and a half long and half a mile wide at its base. 
For 24 miles buoys mark the channel. As we 
followed the course, lovely green islands and 
hilly shores slipped by. Iguanas _ scurried 
through the grass, bright birds flashed here and 
there, and frequent tall tree trunks served as a 
reminder that jungle once grew where we sailed. 
Queer cormorants, black and white gulls, and 
ungainly pelicans followed the boat. Finally we 
passed into Gaillard Cut, eight miles long, where 
we crossed the backbone of the continent, green 
granite cliff walls rising on each side of us. 

Pedro Miguel Lock came next. There we were 
lowered into Miraflores Lake, at the far side of 
which we found Miraflores Locks ready to lower 
us 85 feet. In a short time we docked at Balboa. 


+__.—__ 


New Orleans 
By Fannie T. Fogler 


Teacher in Durham School, Browning, Montana 


AVING arrived at my hotel in New Orleans, 
and refreshed myself after the day’s travel, 
I ventured, in early evening, as far as Canal 
Street which separates the new city from the 
old. Very wide and formidable its crossing ap- 
pears to a pedestrian, but one is quickly assured 
by the traffic light signals and has no difficulty 
reaching the other side. I strolled past attrac- 
tive shop windows and found clever souvenirs 
combining typically southern products. Special 
displays were made of the nut candies for which 
this city is famous—pralines. 
The next morning, as soon as the delicious 
southern breakfast of fried ham and hominy 
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with gravy had been appreciatively disposed of 
I again crossed Canal Street and entered th 
“French Quarter.” 

As I stood in the patios which once were th; 
center of life in these old homes, I felt as jf | 
must tread softly lest ghosts of the long ago be 
disturbed. The Courtyard of the Two Sister 
was one of the finest. In its garden were groy. 
ing bananas, ripe figs, pomegranate trees fille 
with scarlet blooms, persimmons, palms, willow: 
Violets were scattered about. Ivy and moss ey. 
ered the crumbling pink stucco walls. Bird 
chirped in the trees. Great pottery jars, ip 
which olives had originally been shipped from 
across the seas, completed the picture. 

Here, in solitary enjoyment, I was privilege 
to have luncheon, served at a gay yellow table i 
the swaying leaf-shadows. New Orleans food in- 
trigues by its flavors, too subtle to be recorded by 
measures and figures; they are combined as w 
artist combines colors. 

The old French windows with their faded- 

green wooden shutters, the wrought-iron bal- 
onies overhanging the narrow, roughly pave 
streets, are alluring. The Old Cabildo, where the 
transaction known as the Louisiana Purchase 
was completed in 1803—adding more than a mil- 
lion square miles to the United States; Audubon 
Park, notable for its magnificent oaks hung with 
Spanish moss, its palms, and tropical wild life; 
the beach at Lake Pontchartrain; the grea 
mahogany manufacturing plant—but why go on! 
The charms and unusual sights of New Orlean: 
can never be enumerated. 





Days in Mindanao 


By Katharine Prendergast 
Principal, Adams and Davis Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


LTHOUGH I am calling this story “Days # 
Mindanao,” there were many, many aj: 
and much travel, before we arrived at that islant 
of the Philippines. Deliberately we chose 4 
roundabout route, for I had ahead of me a thre 
months’ leave of absence, in addition to a sw 
mer vacation. So we went to the Far East ly 
traveling east, south, north, and west. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Union of South Africa Gov't Offices ; 1 ol 
Would you have guessed that this bathing bese on 
concrete promenade were somewhere along eat 
Atlantic or Pacific coast? Instead of that, they ree 
Port Elizabeth. South Africa, and these sole by! 
joying a div in the Indian Ocean. Port Eliza obit 
an assembling plant for American-made autom 
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As long as daylight lasts, often later, travelers 
on the new Olympian linger . . . rapturously 
... over the scenic grandeur that graces the 
trail of this “Queen of the Rails” through the Northwest Wonderland. 


Merely to travel on the new Olympian, only transcontinental roller- 
bearing train, is a wondrous vacation. Electrified for 656 spectacular, 
Sootless, cinderless miles . . . by daylight over the Belts, Rockies, 
Bitter Roots and Cascades .. . open observation cars in summertime. 


On the by-ways are Yellowstone Park through new Gallatin Gate- 
way, the Inland Empire lakelands (Spokane), Mt. Rainier National 
Park, Olympic Peninsula, Puget Sound, Mt. Baker, cruises from 
Seattle and Tacoma to Victoria, Vancouver and Alaska. All easily 
accessible . . . and offering thrills or restful recreation as you prefer. 


By all means, plan your vacation in the Northwest over the 
Scenically supreme route. We’ll help you. Simply mail coupon. 


%e MALWAUKEE roap 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


orthwest 
acationlands 







y 





cAll-Expense 


Tours 


Escorted parties or independent 
travel. Two weeks in the Pacific 
Northwest, all expenses from Chi- 
cago, as low as $250. Other tours, 
10 days or longer, $145 and up. 


Low Summer Fares 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
The Milwaukee Road, 739 Union Station 


Chicago, Illinois 
Send me full information about tours to [_] Yellowstone Park; 
(J Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); (_] Mt. Rain- 
ier National Park; Puget Sound Country; [] Olympic 
Peninsula; [(] Alaska; [] Black Hills. () Escorted ail-ex- 
pense tours. 

F Wiiinicuwtectctionssenecananased days vacation and 
Gett Pic nse to spend. 
PN ncb ahain’ nanhuicenadaebnicn 
Address... . _ 801-46 
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Can any other great 


The full sweep of the world’s most varied playground on 


a regular roundtrip ticket ~ at summer excursion fares 
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Ie you who have already singled out 
one gorgeous spot for a Pacific Coast va- 
cation, this railroad of the West offers the . 
thrill of all the rest. 

As famous trains bear you swiftly, 
smoothly to your destination and back 
again, the whole broad panorama of the 
West, its breath-taking contrasts, its end- 
less variety—unfolds before your eyes. 
Southern Pacific offers you a choice of four 
great routes that cross the continent to 
meet and run along the whole Pacific 
Coast—and Southern Pacific allows you to 
go one way, return another, just so all this 
glorious out-of-doors can be included in a 
single trip. 
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Stopover privileges are liberal. And to = MT. BAKER, IN THE EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


take advantage of them need cost but little -~ + + + + 
extra time. Study the map and thrill to the idea of new + 
riences that you would never dream a single roundtrip ticket 
could enfold. 

You can go West by any United States or Canadian line. Then 
by SHASTA ROUTE down through the Pacific Northwest to 
California. You will see Puget Sound, Mt. Baker and Rainier 
National Park. Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park. Mt. Shasta, Lassen Volcanic National Park. You can 
vary the trip by a motor coach tour through the Redwood Em- 
pire. Cosmopolitan San Francisco. 


Then southward along the bluest Pacific—old Spanish Mis- 
sions, Monterey, Del Monte. Lovely Santa Barbara. Or, by alter- 
native route, the inland valleys with their access to Yosemite, 
General Grant and Sequoia National Parks; and the high Sierra. 
Next, Los Angeles; Hollywood with its movies. Pasadena, Long 
Beach, San Diego and AguaCaliente. Finally, homeward by either 

SUNSET ROUTE via San An- 





tonio, Houston and New Or- 
leans; GOLDEN STATE ROUTE 
via El Paso, Kansas City and 
Chicago; or by OVERLAND 
RouTE, San Francisco to Chi- 
cago, across Great Salt Lake 
by rail. Or you can reverse this 
order, going west by southern 
or central routes and return- 
ing via northern lines. You 
can take Southern Pacific 
steamship from New York to 
New Orleans, or go to New 














Orleans by rail; then by SuN- 
“SYMPHONY UNDER THE STARS” SET ROUTE across Louisiana, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA _ Texasand the Spanish-Amer- 





F O U R G R E A T 


e¢- ¢ &©—h(CUchOmhC O—ClC COhUhlUcClhUhChCc COOhlhlUrrmhCc COOhUlUrhrhlUchCPm OF hl 


ican Southwest with a bit of Old Mexico at Juarez, just across § | 
the line from El Paso; and in Arizona the Apache Trail highway 
(comfortable one-day motor stage sidetrip)—on to San Diego 


and Los Angeles and up through the Pacific Coast. 


Southern Pacific’s many alternative routes on the Pacific Coast 
make it easy and amazingly inexpensive to explore the scenic 
playground features of the whole Pacific Coast—for you can 


stopover anywhere on roundtrip tickets. 
Perhaps your summer 


- + + 








school will be near the fas- 
cination that San Francisco 
holds, or will neighbor the 
fun-filled beaches of South- 
ern California; perhaps 
your “campus” will be the 
“Evergreen Playground of 
the Pacific Northwest”; or 
in Hawaii’s ‘Paradise of the 
Pacific.” 


No matter where on the 
great Pacific Coast you 
choose your summer school 

















let your trip there carry to LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


it some sparkling bitsof * * * * + * 


living—travel-treasures for eye and mind and heart... 

In the intimate speeding world of great trains, along the 
legend miles of Southern Pacific’s rails, you’ll find these teas 
ures... days that will thrill you through the years. 


Ask for information about these summer sessiows 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Two summer sessions, in Portland 
and on the campus at Eugene, Oregon, both held from June 2} 
to August 1. Dr. E. S. Bates of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Arthur 
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you all this | 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY: Summer Quarter June 19 
to August 30; six weeks division, June 19 to August 
1; on the campus near Palo Alto, 30 miles south of 
San Francisco. All courses are of the same academic 
character and credit value as during the rest of the 
year. Golf course, swimming pools, and unusual out- 
door recreational opportunities on 7000-acre cam- 
pus. Address Dean of the Summer Quarter, Stanford 
University, California. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: Two summer ses- 
sions, one on the campus of Berkeley and one in the 
buildings of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, both sessions from June 30 to August 9. More 
than 200 courses are offered. The faculties will in- 
clude many distinguished visitors from foreign and 
American universities. Address Dean of the Summer 
Session, 210 California Hall, Berkeley, Calif.,or Uni- 
versity of California Summer Session, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Three 
summer sessions. Eight weeks division, June 16 to 
August 7, for students working toward a degree or 
teacher’s credential. Six weeks division, June 30 to 
August 7. Post Sessions, August 8 to August 30. 
Address Secretary of Summer Session, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

UNIVERSITY OF HAwall: Summer Session June 30 
to August 8, leading to bachelors’ and masters’ de- 
grees, to satisfy school board requirements, etc. Uni- 
versity situated in Manoa Valley, one of Honolulu’s 
attractive residential districts. Every facility for re- 
search. Address: University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


Low summer excursion fares 
The low summer excursion fares will go into effect 
on May 15, return limit October 31. For example, 
the roundtrip fare from Chicago to 
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Cole of Ohio State University; Dr. David Snedden 
of Columbia University; Mr. C. W. Bailey of Liver- 
pool, England; Dr. R. A. Rice of Smith College; and 
. Alexander Goldenweiser, the anthropologist, 
will beamong the visiting lecturers. Week-end trips 
y students to the Cascades, Oregon beaches, Crater 
Lake, Columbia River Highway and Mt. Hood 
P. A summer cruise with university credit—to 
‘ await. Address Director of Summer Sessions, Uni- 
“sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


San Diego? 


ee} California is$90.30. (Forcomparison 
| the regular one-way fare is $79.84). 
The roundtrip fare from New York 
is $138.32; a St. Louis $85.60; 
from Des Moines $81.55; from New 
Orleans $89.40. 


Southern 
Pacific 


WRITE TO O. P. BARTLETT, 310 SO. MICHIGAN 

BLVD., CHICAGO, OR H.H. GRAY, 531 FIFTH AVE., 

NEW YORK CITY, FOR THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK: 
“HOW BEST TO SEE THE PACIFIC COAST.” 
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The 


GLORIOUS 
MEMORY 


WATER of this vacation trip| 
ND will never fade. . 





Al Think of traveling 5,500 miles around America and 

3,000 miles across America .. of sailing between 
ROUND New York and California via gay Havana through 

| the wonderful Panama Canal, on a great, new 
TRIP electric liner of the Panama Pacific fleet—S. S. 
California, 8.8. Virginia or 8. S. Pennsylvania (all 
NEW YORK 33,000 tons in size) ...of traveling the Continent 
4 from end to end by rail, with stopovers en route 


for sightseeing. 


CALIFORNIA 


That's the vacation program we offer you this sum- 
(in either direction) _— 7 
| 


mer—a chance to know America at firsthand . . to 





- travel by water and rail from Coast to Coast . . of 
| HR crossing the country by Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, if you desire . . . a chance to visit San Diego 
PANAMA (Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
| . » , 
Havana, Panama Canal, New York and other color- 
CANAL : 
ful and interesting places. 
VIA The trip starts at your home town and ends there. 
You can take the ocean voyage first or save it for 
HAVA A the grand climax of your journey—just whichever | 
| you prefer. 
} | 
¥ ——| Reduced Summer Rates, as follows: — Water 


and Rail Round Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin 
—$235 (up) Tourist; One Way, Water, 3275 
(up) First Cabin—$135 (up) Tourist. 


Panama facifie fine 


* ALL NEW STEAMERS * 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 Market St., San Francisco; or any authorized 
steamship or railroad agent. 


Se ke 


>» 





| noted for its crystal formations and 


ithem accessible to all. 
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The Nation’s Scenic | 
Wonderlands | 


(Continued from page 41) 


within its borders. Because of the 
luxuriant growth of wild flowers, 
Glacier Park is often called the 
“Million Acre Flower Garden.” | 


|The mountain scenery of this park | 


equals that of any in the world. 

Zion National Park, in south-| 
western Utah, has some natural 
bridges, small cliff dwellings, and a | 
petrified forest, but the supreme 
attraction is the canyon seven and 
a half miles long, with vertical 
walls a half mile high, which fairly 
blaze with color. Red predominates 
for two-thirds of the distance above | 
the canyon bottom, and a layer of | 
white crowns the top. 

Bryce Canyon, northeast of Zion, 
is a similar kind of national park. | 
It is a typical box canyon, whose | 
pinnacled sandstone walls, 1,000 | 
feet deep, 3 miles long, and stand- | 
ing 2 miles apart, expose the most | 
gorgeous color combinations in the 
world. Every color in the spectrum 
is represented there. 

In southwestern Colorado, stand- 
ing 2,000 feet above the surround- 
ing country, is Mesa Verde, or the 
Green Mesa. This national park is 
famous for its well-preserved ruins 
of prehistoric cliff dwellings. In 
the shelter of the overhanging sand- 
stone cliffs, in the steep-walled 
canyons that indent the mesa, the | 
cliff dwellers built great houses of | 
stone, often several stories high. | 
Safe trails now lead to these ruins. 
Several buildings erected by the 
cliff dwellers on the top of the mesa 
have been excavated. 

Because of their small area, the 
four remaining parks are not so 
well known as the preceding ones. | 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, created in 
1832, is the oldest national park. 
It is located in the Ozark Moun- 
tains and is characterized by its 
forty-six hot springs said to have 
curative powers. 

Platt National Park, in southern 
Oklahoma, has springs containing 
sulphur, bromine, and other chemi- | 
cals of a medicinal nature. 

Sully’s Hill National Park, which 
is a game preserve, is in North 
Dakota. 

Wind Cave National Park is in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
It contains a limestone cavern of 
considerable size. The cave is 





its underground lake. 
also a game preserve. 

All these parks are managed by 
the National Park Service. They 
have been set aside by the Govern- 
ment to conserve their native 
beauty and grandeur. Railways 
and highways to the parks and 
winding trails within them make 


This park is 


aianeneineiebaens 

“A friend—A jewel whose lustre 
the strong acids of poverty and mis- 
fortune cannot dim.” 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Small parties sail every week for 
Europe and the Passion Play 
Motoring, boating, mountain railways. 
Moderate prices. 

Send for Booklet 
442-A PARK SQUARE BLDG. 











WASHINGTON 


HE Maddux Hotels extend a 

Southern welcome to those 
who visit the Capital, and help to 
make your stay a_ never-to-be- 
forgotten time of luxuries and 
cheerful services. Convenient to 
everything, these hotels are ap- 
pointed and equipped to give you 
the best in accommodations and 
meals—the best in services and 
suggestions—at rates ideally suited 
to the vacation budget. 


You owe it to yourself to visit 
Washington this summer, and the 
managers of the Cairo, Hamilton 
and the Martinique pledge you a 
happy stay. 


The Cairo 


Single rooms; $3 to $3.50 
Double rooms; $4 to $6.00 


The Hamilton 


Single rooms; $3 to $5.00 
Double rooms; $5 to $8.00 


The Martinique 


Single rooms; $3 to $4.00 | 
Double rooms; $5 to $6.00 


| 
Reduced rates by the week or month. | 











Know the 


BIBLE 





as a Preparation fora 
Fuller Christian Life 


A study of the Bible . . . through the 
Moody Home Study Bible courses. .- 
provides a source of spiritual benefit 
in time of temptation and trou 
Familiarity with the great truths the 
Bible contains, prepares you to meet 
life more confidently. 


Fourteen courses — for home study 
—make possible a complete training, 
at small cost. Credit extended om 
certain courses in the resident . 

To grade your Bible knowledge, v¢ 
will send you a free 5-Minute = 
Test. Mail the coupon today for f 
information on the Moody Home 
Study Bible courses. 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept.4575, 153 Institute Place 


Chicago Avenue Station Chicago, Ill 
——— 











The Moody Bible Institute Corresponden 
School 


Dept.4575, 153 Institute Place, 
Chicago Ave. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me Free your 5-Minute B 
Test, and your catalog. No obligation. 


















Name ceeneeeneenn 
Address. ceeeenene att 
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Sean tienen A RARE BARGAIN 
(Continued from page 58) 
Leaving St. Paul, Minnesota, | 
April 6, we sailed from New york ff N VA CATION JE WELS 
on the llth. After a day’s stop at'| 


Havana, our route took us through 
the Panama Canal and up the Pa- 












































cific coast to San Pedro, the port of | o 
Los Angeles. During the nine days 
from Panama City to San Pedro we) Reduced Summer 
saw more of the inhabitants of the! . 
| = : 
TON ' ocean than during all the rest of the | Roundtrip “ 
| voyage. Great schools of dolphins, | to the Orient 
—_ | | sharks, and turtles crossed our path, 
and sometimes spouting whales were 
ro th sarge : —s 
i bela | visible in the distance. We had one| YOKOHAMA 525 
| day in Los Angeles and three days = 
rer-to-be- > : y | “eeeee 8 
Pte pe |in San Francisco, and then set out| KOBE 344 
on the six-day run to Honolulu. Our $606 
pone Ben oF Travel sickness is caused memorable day at the Hawaiian port SHANGHAI. . . 
a by a derangement o e@ organs o s 4 iM 
dn vn balance. The constant rhythmical | began at six in the morning, when) WQNG KONG. . 8656 
aie motion of a traveling vehicle places | We were greeted by delightful music| 
: a strain upon these nerve centers , | 
ices and which results in distress. — 2 band o the wharf, = MANILA Seon a4 $656 
lly suited “MOTHERSILL’S” quickly stops eee oe ae re Seen | 
or prevents all forms of travel sick- we regretfully cast our fragrant {k 
ness by relieving this strain and leis (flower garlands) on the ocean = —<—<—<—_—_ 
F to visit poy thet ther ave ahi Pn fae as we sailed away, hoping that this 
, ene eee oe tee eee os ae would insure our return, as the cruise through the Orient! There’s another President Liner 
emiioes travel by sea, train, auto or air in | Hawaiians say it will do. ' ’ , e 
ge you 3 perfect comfort thru its use, 62 Themostpreciousoftraveljewels _ in just a week. From the Orient, 


FROM HAWAII TO MANILA | 
3Y WAY OF JAPAN AND CHINA 


From May 7 to 20 we were again 
SEASICK on the ocean, but the pleasant as- cost. And you need sacrifice INFORMATION 
3 to $3.50 af sociations with fellow-passengers, one i fi t 
4 to $6.00 57 oy the comforts of the ship, and the nothing 8 wets mph 


! 
75c. #$1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 


can now be added to your life’s President Liners return on week- 
treasures at surprisingly low ly schedule for America. 





recreations provided, made the time these bargain fares you can make SAILINGS 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. pass quickly. Even the typhoon the trip on famous Round-the- 


—_ - : Special reduced summer fares 
3 to $5.00 New York London Montreal Paris which compelled us to anchor for Pp 



















5 to $8.00 twelve hours outside of Kobe, Japan, World President Liners. are in effect on President Liners 

> —HOTEL VICTORIA did not dampen our spirits in the A large outside stateroom with sailing from Los Angeies, San 

3 $4.00 — least. At Kobe we landed, leaving real bed is yours. On spacious Francisco, Seattle and Victoria, 

3 te 0 Newbury at Dartmouth Street, our good ship to continue on its ; ’ B.C... bet n Mayland July31 

5 to $6. | Copley Square, world-cruise without us. We re-! decks, in comfortable social Any DECWEE y yv:- 

or month. BOSTON, MASS. mained in Japan to see Kobe, Kyoto, rooms you share a joyous life at Every week a President Liner 
ene? and Nara, but boarded another'| 


sea with world travelers. sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, via Honolulu, to the 


Orient and Round the World. 


Quiet, refined and homelike. 
In the heart of the Back Bay. 


(Rates $2.50 per day and up- 
wards. ) 


The Victoria has been noted for 
many years for its unexcelled 
cuisine. Food is Served at 
Common Sense Prices. 


trans-Pacific boat of the same line 
May 29, arriving at Shanghai May | And no rigid schedule drives 


—— 


31, at Hongkong June 3, and at 
Manila June 6. Fortnightly from Seattle and Vic- 

From San Francisco to Manila, | trip! Stop over as you please. If toria, B.C., direct to Japan and 
the Philippine port of entry, is a. Japan’s delicate beauty is about then Round the World. 


trip of twenty-eight days as it is " icaliaadl . 
made by most steamers. An ocean}  ¢0 be revealed to you in some 


liner traveling at an average rate of! _ great festival...stay. Ifin strange 
speed and going from San Francisco 





you at goose-step through your 


Fortnightly sailings from Bos- 
ton and New York via Havana 


LOUIS P. LA FRANCHE, . oe 
China or the Philippines, some and Panama to California and 








Proprietor. directly to Manila could make the 
trip in eighteen days. Such a ser-| world port whose name means Round the World. 
vice has recently been inaugurated, romance captivates you... stay. 92 ports. 14 countries. Hono- 
10 000 stopping only at Honolulu, by the | 7 lulu, J Chi Manila. M 
| company on whose boats I traveled. : ulu, Japan, Unhina, Manila, Nla- 


Protection Against The old Manila, which was a city 


ACCI D E NT before Columbus discovered Amer-| 


ica, is still surrounded by a wall, but} 


ro SICKN ESS the original moat has been filled up| 


laya,Ceylon,Egypt,ltaly, France, 
New York, Cuba, Panama. 


Write to nearest office for your 

































ent school. Bee $10 No Dues or | 2nd incorporated in the park system| copy of free illustrated book: 
Caly e YEAR Assessments of “the new city” outside the walls— * Ch on Ding Round the World.” 
wwledge, we Men, Women 16 to 70 accepted hich h | ; PE 
nute Bible NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION the modern part which has grown 
~ for full pase Policy Pays up since the United States took | cADDRESS DEPT. 3005 
‘or loss of life, . ; 39] 
ndy Home Uany, uuusual protecting clases, $15 Weekly | POSSeSSiOn. is 
Automobliey Travel, Pedestrian end many cononn The old city, with its narrow 
dui Covers many common sicknesses, in- d it t icall S ish COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST AGENT 
ITUTE Honing fy POl4, appendix operations, lobar pneu- streets and its typically Spanish) 
ST Dou' delay you maybe nut Casualty company. | buildings, is an interesting bit of a| 
— Iterature, “i! Coupon today for free descriptive | foreign world, a Spanish Carcas- 
en| | Semen cascargy con some'in'an Amerien setine. 1» DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
aecw erecy. 
——— ras ' . the churches, usually very large, we 
prresponde found beautiful carvings on the al-| AND 
Addreen__ tars, ceilings, and walls, and cruci-| I L I N E 
te Bible Biz and State | fixes and statues carved from wood | A E A 
on —SENTS WANTED for Local Territory | and colored with startlingly lifelike 
™ ff 604 FIFTH AVE. eee NEW YORK UNION TRUSTARCADE . CLEVELAND 201 BROADWAY . SAN DIRGO, CALIF. 
i ——— wr y ew effect. 25ND 32 BROADWAY . NEWYORK 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH.,D.C. 110 80UTH DEARBORN ST. . CHICAGO 
la = >» IDI a > In the shops were embroidered ar- 210 80, SIXTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 514 W. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
ee fea ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. P vd 177 STATE ST. . . . BOSTON, MASA. YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI 406 THIRTEENTH 8T., OAKLAND, CALIF. 
ticles made of the beautiful pinya | ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., 8AN FRANCISCO HONG KONG MANILA 47H AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH. 


ban  P©E SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $1.00 
— ae aps CAPITOL SO ‘ NO CO. : 
MB EVENING STAR BLDG. WASMINGTOND.C. | | cloth, lunch sets of native weave, ex-! 
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936 Teachers Will Make Money This 


Summer Through This Advertisement 


— rw “a mn“ 








—— 








| 


\ 
\ OU are here offered an opportunity to spend this summer traveling, to learn | 


| by reason of the travel and to earn good money while doing it! 
Y ‘ Y 


For years this kind of opportunity has been seized by hundreds of 
teachers who have made outstanding successes with our organization. 
If the percentage of growth this year is in proportion to that of previous 
years for this month, 236 teachers will clip the coupon below, read 
ihe interesting story it brings, pack their bags and enjoy traveling 
with us this summer 

There is siill time for you fo plen on A SUMMER OF REAL 
INCOME instead of three months of “no-earning’ and expense. 


Why SPEND when you can EARN? 


Every kind of pe »ssible help we can give will be yours. For example: 


et 
The Way to a 
New and Crreater 


Opportunity 


(a) careful fraining: (b) guaranteed income to start: (c) railroad fare | —priests who were doing missionary 


paid (d) constant personal help after starting. You'll have agreeable 
associales, of course, 


Hundreds of teachers, wilh no more ability and with the same 
advanlages that you have had, are grateful for the successes they 
have made with us. Within one year after starting wilh us many 
increased their earning power 50%, enjoying an income of $300 
per month. Many are earning as high as $500. You can do the 


same. THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


tae S&S LL 
Weedon Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 
CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL IT NOW! 
= 
THE S. | 1, Cleveland, Ohio 


I'd like to travel this summer and make $1,000, too. Without obligation tell me how to do it. 


WEEDON CO., 2036 E. 89th St. - Dept. 5-! 
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Traveling EastorWest £ 
Enjoy a restful night on Lake Erie on board one of the palatial 


C & B Line Steamers 


These magnificent floating hotels afford all the joy of 
ocean travel. Beautiful scenery, large, comfortable state- 
rooms, luxurious cabins, wide decks, excellent dining 
room service and courteous attendants. 
Autoists, save a day C & B Line way. Avoid miles and 
me? miles of congested roadway. 
ne Cleveland and Buffalo Division 
Each way, every night, oy at 9:00 p. m., arriving at 
al 7:30 a.m. (East. Stand. Time), May 1st to November 15th. 
Cleveland-Pt. Stanley, Canada Division 
The short route to Canada, Steamer leaves 
Cleveland midnight, arriving Pt. Stanley 6:00 a.m. 
Returning, leaves there 4:30 p.m., arriving Cleve- 
land, 9:30 p.m, (E.S.T.) June 20th to Sept. 6th. 
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Fares between Cleveland and Buffalo, 
$5.00 one way, $8.50 round trip; between 
Cleveland and Pt. Stanley, $3.00 one 
way, $5.00 round trip. 

Special auto rates on both divisions 


Ask to have your ticket routed via C & B Line. Write for free Auto Map and 
folder No. 11 giving details on All Expense Tours, and other 1930 C & B features. 


THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 
East 9th Street Pier Cleveland, Ohio 


_ S| - 
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TUN Save a Day~ CSB Line 
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quisitely embroidered voile dresses, | 
straw hats made in the Islands, and 
jewelry of black Philippine coral. 

Manila was very interesting; but 
our trip into Mindanao gave us a 
touch of Philippine life not experi- 
enced by many Americans. Leav- 
ing Manila at midnight on one of 
the small inter-island boats, we 
reached Cebu after about thirty 
hours, stayed there all of one day, 
boarded another small boat, and 
finally arrived at Cagayan, our port | 
in Mindanao, after two days and 
three nights. 

My friend and I were the only 
| American women on the boat, and 
| there were only a few American men 


work in Mindanao, an oil salesman, 
and a man who operated sawmills in 
| Mindanao. The other passengers 
were Filipinos, Chinese, or Mestizos | 
_ (mixed blood). Had I known what | 
| was before us on this inter-island | 
trip I fear my courage would have 
given way; but so quickly do we ac- 
custom ourselves to new or strange 
| situations that the return trip 
| seemed natural, and not at all dread- 
ful. 

{| These boats have about fourteen 
| first-class cabins, tiny little places 





where one dresses and undresses. 
Everybody sleeps on deck where 
there is coolness and air. 
the deck boys place canvas cots on 
deck, and distribute bed linen. 


in which one’s baggage is kept, and | 


At night | 





After the first night all the sheets 
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and pillowcases are folded away to. 
gether, and thereafter the pag. 
sengers enjoy communal Ownership 
in them. On the return trip we cap. 
nily brought our own linen, and Made 
and unmade our own cots, thereby 
marking ourselves as exclusive nj 
fussy. 
The sleeping-deck was also the 
dining-deck. Very early jin the 
morning the stewards began preps, 
rations for breakfast, walking bg, 
and forth between the cots until y, 
felt that remaining in bed longer 
involved lack of consideration fy 
ourselves as well as for the steward 
So we would rise, pass down the 
stairway to the lower deck, ay 
thread our way cautiously amoy 
the recumbent forms of Sleeping 
second-class passengers, lying 
the floor in every available space, 
Just about five feet below th 
sleeping-deck, near the bow of th 
boat, was the freight deck. Here, 
the midst of grain, hemp, and aut 
mobiles, the live stock—carabag 
(water buffaloes), hogs, horses, ani 
chickens—consorted together quit 
informally. Even if the deck boy 
had not awakened us, the rooster 
which began to crow before daw, 
would have ended our slumbers, 
The loading and unloading at th 
different ports furnished a constart 
succession of interesting  scena 
Whenever hogs were being loaded 
the air rang with their squeals ¢ 
protest; but the moment they wer 
aboard they evinced remarkable 
powers of adaptability. Frequently 
whole families of natives cam 
aboard, migrating to some new home 
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RAVEL Salvador we found ourselves in a vil- 
T | lage of nipa (palm-thatch) huts, sur- 
|rounding a large church built by the 
They carried in their hands all their/Spaniards some seventy-five years 
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worldly possessions—a _ banig or | ago. As we were the only American | 


sleeping mat, a small pot for cook-; women who had ever penetrated into | 


ing, a bundle of clothes tied in a; El Salvador, we almost inaugurated 
cloth. Every man wore in his belt|a new fiesta for the inhabitants. 


a sundan or bolo, the bloodthirsty-| The night of our arrival the local | / 
joking knife which is the one indis-| Band, composed of about twenty- 


pensable tool and weapon, and car-! five pieces, and reputed to be the 
ried under his arm his most prized | best on the north coast of Mindanao, 
possession, a gamecock. Cock fight-|marched up to our doorstep, and 
ing is a national sport. In the vil-| serenaded us for almost an hour. 
lages or “barrios,” one often sees; No vulgar jazz—good music! At 
cocks tethered outside the huts, a|the conclusion of the festivities we 
string around one leg attached to a| presented the musicians with boxes 
nail stuck into the ground. The dot-|of candy, the first American sweets 
ing owners put their cocks through); they had ever seen. So kind-hearted 
a “daily dozen” to keep them fit. are these people that there was not a 
It is a test of endurance to get on person in the village who did not 
an inter-island boat at one of the; have a taste of the sweets. 
small ports. They are scheduled to 
sail at certain hours, but they may | 
leave anywhere from twelve to Next morning, and every morning 
twenty-four hours before or after|of our stay, we were awakened by 
schedule. If you really desire to|church bells. At half-past five they 
sail on any given boat it behooves|pealed out in joyous clamor. In 
you to remain on the dock or within| these villages of the tropics the day 
sight of it. There is never any| begins early, the cool morning for 
hurry in the Philippines: if a native| work, the midday for siesta, then 
misses one boat he philosophically | another session of work. As none 
waits for the next. Time is not|of the natives possess clocks, the 
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money there. church bell serves as the village | 


From the port of Cagayan we/| timepiece. 
rode to El Salvador, fourteen miles; In this village, as in many others 
to the north on Macajalar Bay, in an|on the Sulu Sea, the principal and 
“ambulancia”—an open bus with a|most necessary industry is fishing 
wooden seat running along each side. | —fishing for food, not for commerce. 


If it had any springs they were not| The staple diet is cornmeal boiled. | 


discernible. However, the strange] If fish can be added to the cornmeal, 
scenes through which we passed com-|it is considered a great delicacy. 
pensated for discomfort. At El} Early in the morning the fishers go 














~without a care! 


With all the accidents that spoil vacation time for s0 many 
Teachers every summer—you can understand with what a feeling 
of relief the Teacher with Pe: U. Protection leaves for vacation. 
Why not play safe? Let thelong arm of the T.C. U. follow you 
this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps 
hotels or on trains—even abroad—and 


Protect Against Accident—Also Sickness 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance ofsafety. The 
very best onecan dois to exercise the greatest caution—and be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
That's what the T. C. U. willdofor you. This Organization of 
Teachers for Teachers stands ready to share the risk of 

financial loss of time due to Sickness, Accident or 

Quarantine. 


Learnthe T. C. U. Plan by 
Sending the Coupon 
Just send your name and address for complete 
information as to how we protect you. Your in- 
quiry will place you under no obligation. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
818T.C.U.Bidg. Liacoln, Nebr. 





























FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
| To the T. C. U. 818 T. C. U. Bldg., 
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on T 
Or Your Traveling Bag 
Has Space 


traneperent eoname and address, with | Lincoln, Nebraska 
ed number, but 


limit We have only a 
they are free to | 
teachers { 
as long I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
as they | fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 





I am a teacher in. School. 
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She New 
EMPI 


She Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 


% I LIKE the hospitable air of Great Northern trains. It’s 
like coming into the home of a friend who really enjoys 
making you comfortable. 


*“<Come into the sun-room, here in the observation car. 
Here’s a comfortable davenport where you can stretch 
out with a good book. There are inviting armchairs— 
and they're really as comfortable as they look. And 
every afternoon at four, tea is served with the compli- 
ments of the Great Northern... 


*‘And it’s all so clean. No dust—much of the roadbed 
is washed gravel, they tell me, and oiled. And no smoke 
or soot—for more than twelve hundred miles they 
use oil-burning and electric locomotives . . . 


“And here’s a wonderful opportunity to read up on 
history, geography, and the other subjects that will 
make your trip more interesting and valuable. . .” 


The new Empire Builder and the luxurious Oriental Limited 
serve you all the way between Chicago and the Pacific 
Northwest—to Glacier Park, to the Mount Baker and 
Rainier National Park playgrounds, to the Columbia 
River Country, toward Alaska. Ask your local agent for 
travel literature, full of pictures; or write direct to Travel 
Headquarters, Great Northern Ry., Saint Paul . . . and 
then you'll always go Great Northern, too! 


RE BUILDER 
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HE glorious scenic beauty of the Rockies— 

snow-capped peaks, towering rugged canyon 
walls, swift, sparkling mountain streams — these 
are the things that make a trip to the West an un- 
forgettable experience. If you plan a Western 
vacation this summer, select the route that 
shows you more of the scenic wonderlands. Go 
the Missouri Pacific Way through Royal Gorge, 
Great Salt Lake, Feather River Canyon. Fast 
daily service from St. Louis, Memphis, New 
Orleans, Kansas City to Colo- 
rado, Utah, California and the 
Pacific Northwest. Low round 
trip fares—go one way, return 
another. Let us help you plan 


your trip. 





Mail the attached cou- 

pon for complete infor- 

mation —illustrated 
resort literature. 





**4 Service Institution” 








ry N-3 
MR. A. D. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
MissouriPacificR.R.Co.,St.Louis,Mo. 


-\Colorado 
‘|SanIsabelForest—Colorado 
|Rocky Mountain Nat. Park 
Yellowstone National Park 
\Zion-Bryce Canyon 
\Grand Canyon 
jCalifornia 
\Pacific Northwest 
| |Alaska 
[ |\Missouri Ozarks 
\Hot Springs Nat. Park, Ark. 


| []Student literature for class 
room work, 


4 (Colorado Springs—Denver 


Please send illustrated travel lit- 
erature. I am particularly interested 
in the resorts checked. 
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| down to the sea, carrying two kinds | 
of nets. One man holds a large net’ 
stretched on a triangular frame at-| 
tached to the end of a long pole, | 
while several others with a long flat’ 
net drive the fish into the triangular | 
net. When the sun becomes very hot, 
about eleven o’clock, everyone re- 
turns to his hut, to remain until 
about two. Then the church bell 
| rings, and the aetivities of life are 
resumed. At ebb tide men, women, 
and children gather on the beach to 
collect the little shellfish left by the 
receding water. These too are 
boiled with the cornmeal. Again at! 
dark—there is no dusk in the trop- 
ics, day meets night abruptly—the 
fishers again seek the ocean, carry- 
ing bundles of flares made out of 
coconut leaves tightly rolled. In/! 
boats made of tree trunks, with 
bamboo outriggers on each side to 
keep them from upsetting, the fisher- | 
men row far out. Then they light} 
the flares, and when the fish come 
| to the surface strike them with pad- 
dles. Night fishing lasts until one 
| or two o’clock. 








| 
| 
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PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL 

The natives grow corn for their 
own food and grind it into meal in 
a mortar made of a hollowed log. 
| Each family has its own patch of 
rice. The ground is prepared for 
— with a primitive rakelike 
|device drawn by a water buffalo. 
ores rice plants are started in a 
| small bed; when the ground is ready | 
for transplanting, all members of! 
the family assist. They wade 
| through the muck, often knee deep. | 
The rice is threshed, usually by the 
| women, with flails, and winnowed by | 
being put in flat baskets and tossed | 
_into the air. The breeze carries| 
| away the chaff, while the heavier 
grain falls to the ground. 
| Bananas of all sizes and varieties 
|may be had for the picking. Pine- 
apples grow wild, and are very good. 
At Sumalao in the Bukidnon prov- 
| ince, a large fruit-preserving com- 
pany has begun to industrialize pine- 
apple raising, supplying the seed and | 
paying the natives seven centavos | 
apiece for every pineapple that sat-' 
isfies their requirements. It is 
thought that eventually Mindanao’ 
will rival the Hawaiian Islands in 
the production of pineapples. 

Coconuts grow wild on the “tele 





but many of the natives have their 
own groves, with trees planted at| 
regular intervals. These groves are 
very beautiful, particularly along 
the beach at El Salvador. A coconut 
leaf weighs about twelve pounds, so 
it is prudent to flee if you see one! 
wavering! The trees yield three 
harvests yearly. A barefooted Fili- 
pino climbs a tree with unbelievable 
ease, using hands and feet, not hands | 
and knees as we would do. Drawing 
his sundan from his belt, he cuts off | 
the nuts. Some are used as food,| 
| but most are made into copra. To 
prepare this product, from which we 
_ get coconut oil, the husk and shell are | 
removed, and the meat is placed on 
the ground or on a bamboo drying | 
platform, over which a sliding roof! 
may be pulled in case of rain. Three| 
days of hot sun suffice for drying, | 
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%e SEASTDE 


HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


1873 ee Furnishings” 1930 
OLD in Hospitable Traditions 


At the SEASIDE you will find a thor- 
oughly modern fireproof hotel to delight 
you with every comfort and convenience, 
A spacious Sun Deck overlooking the 
board walk and ocean, where each morn- 
ing bouillon is served, the Vita-Glass 
Solarium and other features that offer 
you s}, tendid opportunity for rest, re- 
cuperation, and recreation. 

A table so excellent that jaded appe- 
tites are coaxed anu healthy appetites are 
rewarded with the choicest of substantial 
foods, excellently prepared and served, 


Come and see for yourself why 
we enjoy such an enthusiastic 
clientele--a clientele to whom the 
SEASIDE is Atlantic City and 
Atlantic City is the SEASIDE. 








May we send you our descriptive 
portfolio? 
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Vacation Lake Cruises 
At Popular Prices 
and Direct Steamship Service between 
Chicago and all resorts of northern 
Michigan. Automobiles carried $5 up. 





Travel in comfort aboard “Manitou"- Purital 


the Biz, Steady Steamships 

Your Vacation starts the moment you step on the 5.0 
plank at Chicago. This summer pian a restful, heal - 
and economical vacationin northern Michigan ...or a" 
cation Lake Cruise to Mackinac Island or Sault Ste Mare 
(on the Canadian border). Fares are surprisingly low as 
unlimited stop-overis allowed at any port of call en rw 


Complete Vacation Cruises 
$22.00 — 33.00 — °49.50 


Meals and Berth Included. Chicago-Mackinac I sland fares 
reduced over 10% this season. Ask for Vacation ¥&® 


MICHIGAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 





B. J. KENNEDY, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Navy Pier, CHICAG® 
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154 Bor ston St. 














SESANGER TOUR 


Py offer Escorted and Independent 
to Europe, South Ameri ’ 
California, Yellowstone, St. — 
e 9. Saguenay, Black Hills. Rocky aa 
a tain Park, Glacier, role — 
San Isabel National Fores, 
and Verde Park, Great Lakes r 
& up Write for free booklet and offer 
FREE VACATION TRIP. Py 
Wi 111 West Washington St., Chicago 
—_ . 
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|ease. My own attempt satisfied me | 
TR AVEL | that it requires practice, skill, and| 

| strength to transport the water to 
and then the copra is ready for sale. | its destination. 
Papayas are very abundant. This | While we lived in El Salvador we 
fruit, which grows in bunches on! procured most of our food supplies 
trees, resembles our muskmelon. | in Cagayan, traveling back and forth 
in a Ford which evinced all the symp- 
toms of dissolution, but which in its 
accomplishment was an_ enduring 
tribute to the genius of its creator. 
In El Salvador we had constant gifts 
of fresh fruit and Oriental eggplant; 
the supplies we brought from Caga- 
pound them with wooden paddles,| yan were canned, even to the butter 
fnally rinsing them in the stream.}and milk. We became quite ingen- 
Often they conclude the task by | ious in preparing American dishes 
soaping and immersing their own | out of almost anything but the in- 
bodies. Before shampooing their|gredients that were required by the 
hair they rub grated coconut into | recipe. 
hair and scalp, the oil making the| El Salvador has a wonderful swim- 
hair beautifully lustrous. The|ming beach, safeguarded from 
women wear their long, heavy hair’ sharks by its coral reef. Twice a 
loose, or in plaits, rarely winding it day at high tide we swam, while on 
about their heads. They wear no the beach a never-failing crowd of 
hats. When it rains they sometimes natives congregated to admire our 
carry a primitive umbrella, a large | “white skin.” After two months we 
banana leaf. These people are Visa-| reluctantly left the Sulu Sea, and re- 
yans, numerically the most im-|embarked at Cagayan on the China 
portant racial group in the Islands.|Sea. Our boat, which we had fever- 

All loads—except babies—are car-| ishly watched since nine a.m., its 
ried on the heads. A Filipino baby/|scheduled sailing hour, started at 
is carried astride one hip, in China|three in the afternoon. We had a 
an infant is carried astride both|week in Manila, another week in 
hips, and in Japan it is strapped be- | Japan (this time visiting Kyoto and 
tween the shouiders. | Nikko), and sailed from Yokohama 
Drinking water is procured from for the United States. 

some spring. The Visayan water, Arriving in San Francisco Sep- 
pail is a bamboo tree trunk, carried tember 4, we could look back upon 
on the shoulder. Although this) five months of travel and life in far 
“pail” is sometimes more than twice | distant lands—truly a marvelous 
the height of the water-carrier, a| experience. 
native handles it with delightful | 








SoME NATIVE CUSTOMS 


Washing is done in the rivers by 
the women, and sometimes by the 
men. Standing in the stream, they 
soap the clothes in tin basins, spread 
them on a rock or on the sand and 








(Travel continued on page 69) 





We do 


everything but 
dust the grapes 
We'd dust and polish each grape, 


“0— if that could make Royal 
4 better baking powder! 


SIT IS—we don’t see how we 
can make Royal any better. 





er, CHICAGO 


From the minute the ripe grapes 
are picked . . . to the day the red 
can of Royal Baking Powder ar- 
fives in your kitchen . . . each in- 
gredient and each process that go 
into the making of Royal are care- 
fully guarded. 


We know all about the dclicious 





2 Helpful Booklets—FREE ! 
Royal Cook Book — 360 recipes for 


breads, cakes, frostings, desserts, pastries, 
soups, sandwiches, salads—Luncheon and 





foods Royal bakes, too . . . How 
much better they taste when made 
with this Cream of Tartar baking 
powder... How light, moist and 
evenly browned they are... How 
Wonderfully well they keep! 


Supper Menus. 


Making Biscuits—including master bis- 
cuit recipes with many variations that 
will appeal to small boys and girls. Prac- 
tical suggestions for saving time, ma- 
terial and effort. 


JUST CHECK THE COUPON! 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Roy al, the Cream of Produc: of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Tartar baking pow- Dept. 174—695 Washington St., N. Y. C. 


der. Absolutely pure. 







Please send me free the Royal booklets I 
have checked () Royal Cook Book () Mak- 
ing Biscuits. 


Name 





Address 
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Your vacation in 
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alifornia 


need cost but 
little more than 
an ordinary 
UaCatt0o0n 


— ‘x aye &e r7an“e 


ON THE BEACH AT LAKE TAHOE—HIGH IN THE SIERRA 


7 a ee ee ee | 


Surety your mind has caught 
the magic of these names... Lake 
Tahoe, in the high Sierra. Yose- 
mite. Mt. Lassen. Russian River. 
Del Monte, Monterey and Carmel- 
by-the-Sea. Piety Hill and Chi- 
nese Camp, ghost towns of the 
golden days... 


Each one can be a part of your 
vacation, big orlittle as youchoose, 
if you use San Francisco as a base. 
Closer than you’d think from Cali- 
fornia’s size, the West’s most fa- 
mous places are reached with ease 
from San Francisco, for it is the 
center of this great vacation circle. 
Transportation is quick and eco- 
nomical, any way you please to go. 
Modest inns and clean, bright out- 
door camps abound throughout 
the region... 

Come this summer to the great- 
est outdoors of all— where every 
kind of sport competes with every 
way torest...and you're liable to 
discover in yourself a brand new 
person. Beside the real economies 
its central situation offers, you'll 
marvel at the city San Francisco 
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is... you'll taste the tang of the 
world upon its waterfront, and 
climb its hills to find a charm no 
other city knows—a charm that 
comes from an art in living that 
the city proudly calls its own. 
Send the coupon below for a book 
to tell you more about this gor- 
geous California that is centered 
by America’s coolest summer 
city—where thousands whocome 
to visit, return to live forever. 
Beginning May 15, low roundtrip 
excursion rates will be in effect to 
San Francisco and the Pacific Coast 
on all railroads. The Victory and 
Lincoln highways will be in good 
condition. Or come by air, or by 
steamship via Panama Canal. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


. - co 
CALIFORNIA |! ™ CALIFORNIA “WHERE LIFE 1S BETTER 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 2105, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: 
Please send me the free book: “California Vacations.” 





Address. —_ 
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the Tligh Sierras, or just resting tor 
a lazy week in pine-fragrant air need 
Be sure to spend a night this sum- not cost more than you would pay 


mer in the Mariposa Grove of Big 
‘Trees—on Yosemite. 
You'll awaken to rarest of operas 
.- the daybreak chorus of hundreds 
of California mountain birds, sing- 
ing the grandeur of these 4000-yvear 
giants... 


for an ordinary vacation. 


your way to Youmay have Housekeeping quar- 


ters for as low as $1.50 a day, with 
excellent stores nearby; American 
Plan accommodations at popular 
resort-Lodges from $4.a day upward; 
or ultra-fine living at the colorful 
Ahwahnee. aristocrat of all National 
Park hotels, from $10 a day upward, 
American Plan. 


Whatever the your travel 
agent will plan a complete Yosemite 
If time should be limited, 
there are all-expense tours, from 2 
to 4 days and $30 to $76.25. Write 
for illustrated folders, giving rates, 

railway connections, ete. cauiie »pt. 180, 
YOSEMITE PARK AND Curry Co., 
Yosemite National Park, California. 


and 
Yosemite's 


Then a short morning drive 
you're at the heart of 
carved - granite wonders, booming 
wate falls, and the gay round of en- 
tertainment that have won world- 
fame for California’s Valley of Va- 
cations! 


season, 
vacation. 


in warmed out- 
door pools, moonlight canters along 
the leafy trails, sunny field-trips 
with a Ranger-Naturalist guide, pop- 
ular river-side barbecues, fishing in 


Swimming here, 





California's finest vacation= 


YOSEMITE 


{MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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Wild Birds and Their 
Music 
(Continued from page 38) 
until, hearing a sharp “pit” from 
his sparrow-colored mate, hidden in 
the bushes, he gives an answering 
call and is gone. 

A striking uniform of black, 
white, and chestnut is the greatest 
charm with which the chewink sets 
out to win his shy brown mate, for 
his musical powers are but those of 
an amateur. He begins with two 


| clearly whistled notes, followed by a 


| you think, 








rapidly repeated higher note, and 
“What a great musician 
we have here,” but at about the sev- 
enth note of the trill he breaks off 
abruptly, almost as if he had for- 
gotten how to proceed. 
has been written as “chuck-burr-pill- 
a-will-a-will,” and this interpreta- 
tion, together with the unusual 
character of the melody, makes it 
one of the most readily recognized. 
This bird delights in cool, damp 
woods with thick undergrowth. 

It is possible to distinguish not 
only the songs of one species from 
those of another, but also the voice 
of one bird from that of another of 
his kind. A little careful attention 
will soon enable you to tell whether 
the wren singing on the fence is the 
one from the maple tree next door, 
or the one from the bird box in your 
own garden. 


His song | 
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Having dealt with a few of 4, 
“vocalists,” we come to the “instr, 
mentalists,” those whose Syringe; 
muscles are still undeveloped, gy, 
who must therefore substitute othe 
habits for song. Chief among thes 
are the woodpeckers, tapping on thy 
trunks of trees with their long, stoy 
bills, in a rousing spring tatty 
The handsome golden-winged woo. 
pecker, however, is a little ahead y 
his cousins, for he has succeeded . 
becoming both a vocalist and an jp 
strumentalist. Often you may hay, 
heard his loud “wit-wit-wit-wit-yj. 
wit-wit-wit.” Then he chatters t 
his friends, “wee-chee-wee-chee-we. 
chee,” so crisply as to suggest th, 
swishing of a _ whip. 

The nighthawk is another wel. 
| known instrumentalist. When } 
drops like a stone from a grey 
height, his wide-stretched wings ap 
tail produce a_ hollow, boomiy 
sound, 

The ruffed grouse mounts a falley 
log and slowly begins to beat his 
| wings in the air. With tail, crest 

and ruff proudly erect, he gradual 
increases the speed of his wing beat: 
until all sight of them is lost in; 
confused blur. The sound produce 
is a loud, echoing drumming. 

These are but a few of the bird 
whose music you will enjoy if yw 
listen to it. There are many othe 
bird songs which you can discover 
| for yourself. 











Send for Large Copies of this map free of charge 
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Of the TRAVEL ; 
“instru. (Continued from page 67) 
rringe © Soothe 
ed, and % e d 
te ote trae iuer 
ig thes 
on th Ner ves: By Jean Clark Willis 
1g, Stout and counteract ill effects Teacher, 66th Street School, Los Angeles 
tatto caused by The Jasper Jewel lies between | 
d wood. OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG A fairyland and heaven’s portals, 
head i science devised this most . living, ~ “ed endless dream | 
Y : . tals. 
dedi refreshing drink. It addsan rales | 
d an ip unusually delicious tang It was Bob Davis of the New | 
ay hay to any flavor fruit syrup. York Sun who penned these lines. 
Wit-wit. You'll enjoy it. We thoroughly agree with him since 
tters t; we have visited Jasper, the largest 
hee-wee » . national playground in the world. | 
yest th: | f 1. Jasper National Park embraces five 
‘ thousand square miles in the Cana- 
er well OFS ore S dian Rockies. Its mountains are so 
‘hen he Acid numerous that they have never been 
a great counted, and hundreds are unclimbed 
ings ani PI - yift 4 ame. 4" yr wanna. . 
booming if e left Los Angeles on the eve- 
1OS] < 2 ning of July 8, northward bound for 
a falley Jasper, which is 535 miles northeast 
beat his D518 of Vancouver, British Columbia. 
il, crest AT ALL pRUGGISTS Our train arrived the next evening 
‘raduall at Shasta Springs in northern Cali- 
ng beats fornia where most of the passengers 





ost in got off to taste the mineral water. 
produced Ay UNUSUAL VACATION For an hour as we traveled on we 
g, viewed snow-capped Mt. Shasta, 
he birds Dr. David V. Bush's beautiful summer camp in| from one side of the train or the 
the heart of the Alleghany Mountains offers every- 


y if you thing you need for a glorious vacation, Swimming, | Other, as we wound in and out, over 
ny othe f ln'inf woods he finest food obtainable, “Our [aNd through the high Sierras. 


discover Su" Bath, in a cleared opening among pines and In the morning we wakened at 
. hemlocks, enables you to get a whole body coat of 
tan-as well as health and invigorating, vitality. Portland, Oregon, where we spent 
Free inspiration an ealth lectures. oderate . ; 

- rates, A few hours from Philadelphia, New York, the day. We were greatly interested 
rge Washington and Buffalo by train. Beautiful auto/ jn a huge river-dredging project and 


roads lead tocamp. For further information write | , 2 . é ° 
in the immense retaining wall which 














[ 1 DAVID V. BUSH, will permit new factories and mills 
LVES enseliacAaatd Mehoopany, Pa-| + be erected on “made land.” 
Animas — Then we went to other parts of the 











JOHN HANCOCK ———— city where we took special note of the 
trees. We came away quite agreeing 
BUDGETING with a London naturalist who said 
he found more varieties of trees in| 

2 a Ces | Portland than in any other city of 
'the world. 
The night train got us into Seattle 

in time for a morning boat to Van- 
‘couver. The day was beautiful and 
sunny but we were thankful we had | 


Nor Yet Banking 
Nor Even the Balancing of 
Accounts 
- + 


It is Just Common Sense 











Capitalized warm wraps to meet the brisk sea You can pack the pleasure of the Far West 
Without the Use of a Double breeze. into two weeks. 
Ledger Mt. Hood, Mt. Rainier, and Mt. 


You can take your fill of a vacation land 

























































ee Baker with their snow-crowned | f d witl Saateaall a de , sc 
FPR every “, of ee peaks added grandeur to the scenes | rette with painte a ae conyoat 
the tate of envieess a ee | we viewed from the boat as we sailed racing streams, mountains and mesas. 
lp el, TE | pe greg grag > 3 baw pet yt You can visit dude ranches, National 
ses) on our cuffs, we jot the or an nour in is de ig ul Cana- > 
on as wh ase dian city which is reminiscent of | Parks, snow-capped ranges and take the 
the extent of car Gonondiieanes, English towns. In Vancouver we) Indian-detours. ; 
The BUDGET simply visualizes | {| Spent three enjoyable days studying You can go clear to California and back on 
these figures more clearly for us. | both the city and its people. a Santa Fe Summer Xcursion ticket — at a 
7 ells in an orderly way the story | Our journey grew more fasci- 
oo Personal and Family nating as we traveled on northward. | fare so reasonable you can afford to take the 
7 7 e . . . 
Try it, and see for yourself, | {| We had heard of the beautiful Fraser whole family. 
we for a John Hancock Monthly | River Valley but never dreamed of ! 
reer — ond Seen, ioe Cam what its splendor really is. The 
icity o 3 s : s on : 
Please send a two-cent stamp to eae itself is narrow, deep, and rush- Our Escorted All-Expense Tours, weekly during June, July 
cover the cost of mailing. ing. It seemed at times to be merely and August, include Colorado Springs, Old Santa Fé, 
RfeAlt Anais veshatceahileieaah ababdabaniaibleatod a creek as we looked far down upon | Grand Canyon of Arizona, Los Angeles, San Diego, Agua 
it. At other times our train was | Caliente (Old Mexico), Yosemite, San Francisco and Gla- 
traveling along almost on a level with cier or Yellowstone, or Canadian Rockies according to tour 
=i it. The mountains rising above the selected. Every detail cared for by experienced travel di- 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY valley were wonderful in rock for- rectors. Booklets on request. 
Deen arcemmnens mations and colorings. They were 
UREAU “ly +3 . 
197 Clarendon Street - wane: | a at “9 ben ee lip 
ert Senn 228d me FREE your Home Bud- a acd este hn “ee oo ro a _ i oreee, 
> c : 
Name a a . ° ai je leer i W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines ; 
a line were jutting crags and peaks of j 1274 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Mlinois ; 
pi ——— on interesting rocks but when the snow /; _ Please mail folders checked below: ‘ 
Dt . . s 'o California Picture Book 0 The Indian-det 0 Colorado Summer 
- a OY Coe line was reached all was buried in|: £3 Gand Conven Outings eee — + 5 
—OVERSIXTY.SEVEN YEARS IN BUSINEss| || the dazzling whiteness of the snow. t ' 
After leaving the Fraser River we | Namt....00----cccerece-o-o--neee==ee=~ AENERoos-cennnccnsconcocosconsovocesoevsneosose ; 
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PsACHERs “4 


(ash in on 
‘your teaching 
experience 


Let your years of training and 
experience provide you with an 
enjoyable and profitable vacation. 
Let your educational background 
enable you to greatly increase your 
income in a pleasant, dignified way, 
demonstrating THE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER. 

The position we offer fits right in with 
your training as a teacher for it involves 


making professional demonstrations to 
other educators like yourself. 





SUMMER WORK 
o? PERMANENT POSITION 





Many teachers have doubled 
their yearly incomes by introduc- 
ing The Classroom Teacher, bring- 
ing this key to successful teaching 
to the attention of those engaged in 
educational work. A number now 
occupy permanent and profitable 
positions. 

Investigate this opportunity now! 

Get out of the financial rut! THE 

CLASSROOM TEACHER may be the 

way to a happy career and an inde- 

pendent position. Mail coupon be- 
low for full information. 


Easy to Demonstrate 
THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


was written by the leading educational 
authorities in this country, as a direct 
practical aid to teachers in their classroom 
work. It actually sells itself. You mere- 
ly introduce it and explain its profession- 
alized methods of procedure and teach- 


ing material. 


Investigate 


This Money Making 
Opportunity 

Don't let this opportunity slip by. Your experi 

ence as a teacher hts you perfectly for this work 


The vacation season is fast approaching, so write 
at once for ful! particulars before the best positions 
are hiled. Mail the coupon now—today—so that 
you cam complete your plans for an enjoyable, 
income-producing vacation. 


THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


104 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. R-3, Chicago, Ill. 


MAIL FHIS coypON TOpay 
The Classroom Teacher, Inc., 


104 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. R-3, Chicago, Ill. 


Please g) full particula: iti 
ice cease ae 














TRAVEL 








came to the Athabaska. This is icy 
cold because it is fed by melting 
glaciers. 

When the train came nearest to 
Mt. Robson, the porter announced a 
ten-minute stop for everyone to see 
the great glacier hanging on the 
mountain side. As we gazed upon it 
we considered ourselves well repaid 
for our long trip—even if we were 
to go no farther. 

When we reached our destination 
the next evening it was still light 
although after nine o’clock. We felt 
thousands of miles away from our 
familiar world as the train let us off 
at Jasper, a tiny little town which is 
the only center of population within 
the borders of this immense park. 

Here the Canadian government 
has erected a very attractive railway 
station and a park office building. 
A tall totem pole rises a few yards 
from the station. Great snowy 
peaks stand like sentinels on guard. 
The atmosphere seems charged with 
the romance of the North. 

Jasper Park Lodge is the railway 
company’s summer hotel, three miles 
from the station. Built on the shore 
of Lac Beauvert, from logs and 
stone, it seems to be a part of Na- 
ture’s design. Round about the 
lodge, mountains rise to the sky. 
Behind, gray, gaunt, and knife-like 
at thecrest stands Colin Range. 
Pyramid Mountain lifts its huge bulk 
above the Athabaska Valley. Mount 
Edith Cavell, snow-capped year in 
and year out, can be seen from any 
place in the valley. On the breast of 
this great mountain is the Glacier of 
the Angels, so called because it seems 
to hover like the outspread wings of 
an angel midway between crest and 
base. On the day we visited this 
glacier, four guides went, each with 
a party of six. These men knew just 
how far it was safe for us to go. We 
were thrilled with the joyous new- 
ness of the experience. 

We hiked over rough icy rocks, go- 
ing slowly but steadily on. Though 
it was really hard labor, every step 
of the way, the frosty breeze coming 
across the glacier kept us from be- 
coming overheated. We were per- 
mitted, the guide holding us, to look 
down into a deep crevasse in the 
solid walls of ice. Though the ice is 
as clear as crystal we could not see 


how far down the crack extended. | 


We took some interesting trips. 
The many lakes hidden away in the 
mountains are easily reached with 
saddle horses. The guide took us to 
see deer, bear, and mountain sheep 
in their native haunts. He knew just 
where their drinking places were— 
knew of the sulphur licks where in 
mid-afternoon the wild sheep come. 
One hike took us to Old Fort Point, 
from which in former days the In- 
dians kept a 
enemies, out over the valley of the 
Athabaska. On the way we gathered 
a dozen varieties of wild flowers ex- 
ceptional in form, fragrance, and 
brilliant coloring. 

“Jasper is neither a place nor a 
name,” says Irvin S. Cobb. “It is a 


| gem which the Creator has taken 


from his diadem and willed to mortal 
man,” 
(Travel continued on page 75) 
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VACATION Eza 


bb 


VOYAGES 


HAVANA 
$140 up 10, 13 o7 17 Days 


All Expenses 
NVIGORATING days at sea on a big modern 
American Liner—then Havana, the gay metropoli- 
tan capital of an interesting foreign land. Rate jp. 
cludes maintenance aboard ship, hotel ashore and 


automobile sightseeing trips. Sailings every Saturday 
from New York. 


MEXICO 
i or 26 Days to Mexico City 


<4, ~ 
$275 up All Expenses. 


A_ sightseeing stop at Havana, side trip, Progreso to Merida, 
rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico City. Maintenance aboard ship, 
hotels ashore and automobile sightseeing all included in fare. 

For students attending the University of Mexico, regular round 


trip tickets $185 up, limited to six months. Weekly sailings 
from New York, 


WARD 
LINE 


Ticket Office— 
545 sth Ave., at 45th St. 




















lookout for their | 









Gen. Pass. Office— 
Pier 13, East River, 
Ft. Wall St., New York. 


Also All Authorized Tourist 
Agencies. 








end Georgian Bay 
€30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beauti- 











ful waterway — the entire length and return of lakes 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,00 
Islands of Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroultt. 
Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy sou 
nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight 
seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland- 
spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Cane 
dian and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder # 
NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest cataract 





For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: 1st prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 8rd 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Here is your great opportunity to enter the Contest and write asuccessful story. 


The Great Oil-Burning North American 
White Liners and South American 


"THE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—pa 
A service exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Oceat 
Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Loung- 
ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms 
Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure 
ventilation. Have running water; call bell and electric light; beds have finest mattress 
and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection wit 
Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals o! ple 
ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave sone) tid 
“something doing” all the time, you will find it in the many delig 
activities a ship. There are pleasures for old and young. te 
social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to the ut 
Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and om 
Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising 


| Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Perry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 


Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for Blue Book on the Blue Lakes 
atany R R. Ticket Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. H. BLACK, Traffic Mgr. W. E. BROWN, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, lll. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MOTORING MAKE 
YOUR EYES SMART? 


aa VS 


If so, apply a few drops of 
harmless Murine when you get 
home. It instantly ends irri- 
tation; banishes the tired, 
heavy feeling, and clears up | 
the ugly bloodshot condition | 
that so often follows motoring. 


eine 
FYES 


Want a Government Job ? | 


$1,260 to $3,300 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? ‘Teachers have a big advantage, because of 
heir training and education. Over 20,000 positions are 








lledevery year. ‘These have big pay, short hours and pleas- 
ant work, Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
42M, Rochester, N.Y., for free list of positions now open to 


teachers, and full particulars telling you how to yet them. 





lroll film and making 6 


‘wo 5x7 Enlargements for 
f tives 40c. Send 
. Roanoke Photo 

ell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 

































Gvecywhere 
when traveling 


find the DRESVELOPE 
~taves half their pressing bills and means 
crisp, fresh garments when they need them. 
PACK your daintiest frocks in the new, patent- 


ate velopes. You'll always have a fresh, and 
Y-pressed garment to wear. 





Fee Dresvelope Protects! This new paper envel- 


—— vn a not a bag)--- envelopes your 
- and ties over it. Hang it in your ward- 

“as Pack it away folded in your suitcase. 
It's ready when you want ith inkle! 
velope wea want---without a wrinkle! 
easy to use, to carry, and to pack. 


0, - 


at leading department 
stores. 


SENERAL APPLIANCE CORP. Dept. “‘T-1”’ 

UY is Street, San Francisco. Cali 

. 1629 So Water St Philadelphia Pa 

nclosed find $ Jor which please send me 
DRESVELOP: <S) postpaid. 


Street_ 


———— 


Name 


C ae 


Fe name of department store unable to supply you. 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 42) 
TUNA FISH TIMBALES WITH PEA SAUCE 


(Twenty portions of one custard cup 
each) 


Recipe 


3 thirteen-ounce cans tuna fish 

2 No. 2 cans peas 

2-3 loaf bread (1% quarts diced) 
1 bunch parsley (1% cups chopped) 
1 dozen eggs 

2% quarts milk 

1% tablespoons salt 

1 lemon 

% cup butter 

% cup flour 

A few dashes pepper 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

bowls 

large knife 

quart measure 

chopping knife and bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 

reamer 

20 custard cups 

1 large dripping pan 

1 three-quart double boiler 


SS ee we 


Open the cans of fish, drain the oil 
from them, and empty them into a 
bowl. Break the fish in small pieces. 
Open the cans of peas, drain them, 
empty them into a bowl, and let them 
stand to air. Cut the bread in small 
dice, including the crust; and add it 
to the fish. Chop the parsley very 
fine; and add it. Break the eggs and 
add them to the fish. Add one quart 
of milk and one tablespoon of salt. 
Extract the juice from the lemon and 
add it. Stir the ingredients to com- 
bine them. Fill the custard cups 
with the mixture and set them in a 
dripping pan with a little water in 
it. Place the pan in a moderate 
oven, and bake the timbales until 
they are slightly brown ever the top 
and firm enough to be turned out of 
the cups. 

While the timbales are baking, 
make a white sauce in a double boil- 
er: Melt the butter, stir in the 
flour, and add one and a half quarts 
of milk gradually. Add one-half ta- 
blespoon of salt and the pepper. Cook 
the sauce until it is thick and does 
not taste of flour. Add the peas and 
let the sauce cook long enough to 
thoroughly heat the peas. Turn the 
timbales from the cups and serve 
about one-half cup of pea sauce over 
each timbale. 


BUTTERED STRING BEANS 





(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
4 pounds green string beans or 4 
No. 2 cans beans 
tablespoon salt 
cup butter 


Utensils Needed 


paring knife 

dish pan 

six-quart saucepan and cover 
quart measure 

tablespoon 

measuring cup 


— 


i ss 


Remove the stems and strings from 
the beans and break each of them in 
several pieces. Wash them thor- 
oughly in cold water. Put them into 
a saucepan and cook them in about 
two quarts of boiling water. After 
they have been boiling about a half 
hour, add the salt, and continue to 
cook them until they are soft. Drain 
the water from them, and add the 


' butter. 











Poetry’s 
English home 


The English Lake District has inspired 
verse which is the proud heritage of all 
English speaking peoples. Wordsworth, 


and Coleridge, Southey and Ruskin, 
names famous wherever English is 
spoken, derived their inspiration from 
this gem of England’s beauty. 


Rydal, Grasmere, Brantwood, Coniston, 
known wherever English culture 
flourishes, are places you should see with 
your own eyes. 


Make your way to Euston § Station, 
London, and board the Lakes Express. 
It will take you to the very heart of this 
beautiful region, and good hotels will care 
for your comfort and well being. 


LM § Cireular Tours by rail and by 
coach embrace all that is best in England 
and Scotland. Send fora pamphlet. 


LM Ss 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester ( Dept A81), 

London Midland and Scottish Railway of Great 

Britain, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. Or from 
any LM S Tichet Agent. 


———__f 
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If you are using canned beans, 
open the cans, drain the liquid from 
them, and empty them into a bowl. 
Let them stand about an hour to air. 
Cook them in boiling water, with a 
little salt, about five minutes. Drain, 
and add the butter. 


APPLE AND CELERY SALAD 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 

2 large heads lettuce 
10 medium-sized apples 
2 large bunches celery 
1 cup raisins 

1 cup salad dressing 





Utensils Needed 

dish pan 

large knife 

paring knife 

vegetable brush 

measuring cup 

tablespoon 

Wash the lettuce and drain it.| 

Shred it, wrap it in a clean towel, 
and put it in a cool place to crisp. 
Wash the apples and peel them. If 


| they are red, the skins may be left | 


on them. Remove the cores. Dice 
the apples. Wash the celery, and cut 
it in pieces about the size of the ap- 
ple dice. Wash the raisins in warm 





ou need gang- 
way treatment. . 


Are you off your golf? Are you 
truculent at the Bridge Table? Not 
to say over the breakfast? Are you 


sunk at the thought of listening to | 


Harry's best story for the sixteenth 
tedious time? Don't worry. It's all 


symptomatic... You need Gangway 


Treatment .. . So drag yourself off | 


that downy divan and take the first 


brave step... Walk, run, write or 


‘phone the nearest Cunard Agent 
or office and get the “dope” on 
the largest cabin fleet afloat or if 


you wish to be still more economi- 


cal look up Cunard Tourist Third 
Cabin. 


Before you know it you'll be having 
your morning bouillon or practising 


your pet swing on the broad clear 


decks of a Cunarder. 


CABIN ..« « 


TOURIST THIRD 105 up 


Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for fclder outlining important advantages. 


See Your Local Agent or apply 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 


1840 - NINETY « YEARS: OF - service - 1930 


water and drain them. Combine ap- 
| ple, celery, raisins, and dressing. On 
leach plate place a portion of the sal- 
lad on a nest of shredded lettuce. 


PRUNE CUSTARD PUDDING 
| (Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
| ' 
Recipe 

1% pounds prunes 

2 quarts milk 
% cup cornstarch 
6 eggs 
1'S cups sugar 
| 1 teaspoon salt 

9 
2 teaspoons vanilla 

Utensils Needed 

2 bowls 
1 three-quart saucepan and cover 
1 paring knife 
1 dripping pan 
1 four-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
1 egg beater 

The day before you wish to serve 
the pudding, wash the prunes, put 
them into a saucepan, cover them 
with water, and let them soak over- 
night. In the morning cook the 
prunes, covered, in the water in 
which they have soaked. When they 
are soft, cool them and remove the 
stones. Spread the prunes over the 
bottom of a dripping pan. 

Seald all except a cup of the milk 
in a double boiler. Mix the corn- 
starch with the cold milk, stir it in- 
to the scalded milk, and let it cook at 
least ten minutes. Separate the egg 
whites and yolks. Add one cup of 
sugar and the salt to the yolks, stir 








UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. 
Competent Leadership—splendid 
travel arrangements. College credit 
available. 
A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage. 
“The American University Way 
of Travel” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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f On your way to Wonderland 





LOW ROUND TRIP SUMMER FAREs 


























take the Soo Line’s crack train—the 


“Mountaineer” 


Your vacation starts when the 
train starts. For there is renewed 
vitality in the “Mountaineer’s” 
Solarium-Lounge cars glazed 
with Vita glass. And on the 
“Mountaineer” you have bath, 
valet, maid service and library 
and the finest food you ever ate 
prepared by Soo Line’s famous 
chefs. 

The “Mountaineer” closely 
duplicates, as it speeds west, the 
fine hotel service which awaits 
youin the“ World’s Playground.” 


For, of course, you will visit the 
“Alps of America” — the Ca. 
nadian Rockies, Banff, Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake, Yoho 
Valley, Sicamous — or perhaps 
you will enjoy the “Moun. 
taineer’s” hospitality all the way 
to Vancouver. 

For interesting illustrated de- 
scriptive folders and any infor- 
mation you may wish, 
write to IL. M. Lewis, 
General Passenger 00 
Agent, Soo Line Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Mion. 
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Plan a BUS Trip 


Plan tosee more—sav 


more, Go baxusteusty for vacation 


—via Greyhound Bus. : 

‘ Ane 
Go anywhere—for a network of Greyhound Bus sult 
covers the country—one management—one responsi0l™ 
—one ticket, 1 
Make up a party to go the Greyhound way. hag 
nation’s highways past historic spots, scenic 
See cities from their boulevards, the country from 
open road—everything at its best. rave 
Write for Vacation Folder, Address Grey hound a 
Bureau, 1157 South Wabash Avenue, Chicag ‘ 
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Reasonable 
in The Land of 


HIAWATHA 


and this is the finest place in 
the World for your Vacation 
Here is a new vacation land; uncrowd- 
ed, unspoiled, and abundantly stocked 
with romance, rest, sport, and mate- 
rial for interesting historic study. 

You'll enjoy the Upper Peninsula of 















forests, rocky cliffs, inland lakes, wood- 
land streams, and of course, Lakes 
Superior, Huron, and Michigan. 
Hotel and resortaccommodations here 
are the finest the world affords—and 
the rates are very, very reasonable. 
Come by motor, rail, boat, or plane. 
Write for particulars of 
The Upper Peninsula of 


MICHIGAN 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
Dept. 7, Marquette, Michigan. 











IRELAND. ee 


RIGHT ON YOUR WAY 

TO THE CONTINENT 
You land at Queenstown ...and in a 
few hours of luxurious travel, the G. S. R. 
takes you to the wild beauty of Erin... 
io Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla.. . 
where sports are at their best. This great 
network of railroads brings all Ireland with- 
in easy reach of the traveler. You'll enjoy 
seeing Ireland this economical way—by 
tain and automobile. Stop over on your 
way to the Continent. For pamphlets, 
particulars of itineraries, fares, etc., write 
T. R. DESTER (Dept. C-2), General 
Passenger Agent, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS of IRELAND 















THE GREATEST OF ALL 
)WEEK VACATION TOURS ~Sjujess- 


= 





 OCmcie 
OUR EAST 


eis the Adirondacks, Ausable Chasm, the 
White Mountains, Boston, Berkshires, New York Cit 
in 





Water Gap, Watkins Glen and Niagara— and you'll 
Jo finest motor coaches. Another fascinating 
2eeek trip including Washington, Philadelphia, and 


YELLOWSTONE 


tail to Gallatin Gateway, thence by motor thru the Park, over 
Teton Mountains, thru Jackson Hole Country, and buck to 
by rail. 15 delightful sight-seeing days. 


Write, phone or call for literature 
HOGLE-SPEARS TOURS, ¢ ‘hicago 
AT THE HOTEL SHERMAN 


r-EUROPE 


Why not get the maximum perma- 
nent Satisfaction from your tour to 
Europe ? Enjoy the guidance of emi- 
nent scholars—the of a 
Summer school. 













equivalent 


Write for Booklets and 
Reading Lists 


The Bureau of University 


Travel 


31 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





2 
Stenographers — Typists 
Go verenoRtaphers and Typists for work in the 
throughs Department at Washington and 
ut the country will be appointed during1930. 

o MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
260 to $2500 

YEAR 


q® Franklin Institute, 
+ Dept. J701 
feearouren 4 * Rochester, N. Y. 
.) Rush to me full particulars regard- 
Va ing Stenographer and Typist positions. 
7 Name 
Pol Address 


Michigan ; its water-washed air, virgin | 


ATES are 





‘lat a King but at a Queen as well. 


| should like to have him near to con- 
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cook it two minutes. Add the vanil-| 
la, and pour the custard over the 
prunes in the dripping pan. 

Make a meringue of the whites by 
beating them stiff with an egg beater 
and adding one-half cup of sugar 
gradually during the beating. Spread 
the meringue over the custard in the 
pan, and put the pan in a moderate 
oven for a few minutes, or until the 
meringue is nicely browned all over. 
Cool and serve. 

The following are the number of 
calories furnished by each item of 
the menus: : 

Three-fourths cup stewed dried 
corn, about 272 calories. 

One sandwich or two 
butter, about 268 calories. 

One-third cup sliced oranges and 
bananas, about 110 calories. 

One cup milk, about 170 calories. 

Three-fourths cup creamed sal- 
mon, about 342 calories. 

One-third cup canned grapefruit, 
about 44 calories. 
Three-fourths 
about 60 calories. 

One tuna fish timbale and sauce, 
about 250 calories. 

One-half cup buttered 
beans, about 112 calories. 

One-half cup apple and celery sal- 
ad, about 106 calories. 

One-half cup prune custard pud- 
ding, about 240 calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa, about 180 
calories. 


cup barley soup, 


string 





rolls and|' 





Fanciful Stories to Read 


or Tell | 


(Continued from page 39) 


languidly nibbling bonbons. She 
was feeling very much bored, and 
was just suppressing a yawn when 
she felt a strange unaccustomed 


gaze, and, looking down, beheld 
Malto. 
The King was dozing a little, 


when the Queen poked him awake 
with her fan and said, “Wake up and 
attend to this cat. He’s looking at 
me, and I am a Queen. There’s a 
rule about it, isn’t there?” 

Malto stood and looked her brave- 
ly in the eye. 

“It’s a very silly rule,” he said, 
“and I came here to break it. I’m 
very glad I did,” he hurried on, “for 
the Queen is a most beautiful lady.” 

The Queen rose and made him a 
curtsy. She was delighted with his 
taste, and thought him a handsome 
cat. 





“T think it’s a silly rule myself,” 
said she, and turned to the King. “I 
pray you, bestow the accolade on 
this charming young cat,” said she. 
“He has taste and discrimination, 
and seems very clever besides. | 
verse with me when time hangs 
heavy.” 

So Malto became Sir Malto and a 
favorite at court. His manners were 
so stately that he was admired by 
all who met him, and everyone re- 
marked upon his wit and tact. He} 
reclined on a velvet cushion and of-| 
ten conversed with the Queen. He 
dined upon cream and chicken, and 
lived right royally. From that day 
to this, all over the world, in castle 
or in palace, a cat may look not only 



































BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK 






Py Be 


GRAND CANYON NATIONAL’PARK 


SAL 


Nowhere else can you 
experience that remark- 
able thrill of bathing in 
water 22 per cent salt— 
so salty that you cannot 
sink. 

And touring in the 
west is much cheaper 
than in the east; in fact, 
some tourists have had 
the experience of travel- 
ing in the west for two 
weeks for what it cost 
them for half this time 
in the east. All rail- 
roads grant a 10 day 
stopover. 





GREATEST 
PLAYGROUND 


HEN you plan your vacation 

trip this summer, be sure to 
visit the city different—the city in- 
teresting! Here you will find new 
experiences, see new sights and in 
the Center of Scenic America you 
are near 62 national parks and mon- 
uments, many of which are only one 
day from Salt Lake City. 


Zion National Park, Bryce, Yel- 
lowstone, and Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park are some of the world’s 
wonders. And Salt Lake City it- 
self, classed by world travelers as 
one of America’s most beautiful and 
interesting cities—will intrigue your 
interest for at least a three-day stop- 
over. In the heart of the Rockies 
and half encircling Salt Lake City 
are mountains that rival the Alps, 
with seven scenic canyons opening 
at the city’s very edge. Then there 
is the romantic historical back- 
ground of the city—the interesting 
pioneer landmarks—symbolic mon- 


uments. 
MAIL THE COUPON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Dept. A-50, | 


| Salt Lake City, Utah. 


T am planning a visit to Salt Lake City and | 
| would like descriptive booklet. | 


| Name 


| Address 





City .. State.. 


LAKE CILY 


FLOAT LIKE A CORK IN GREAT SALT LAKE! 
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Foot is Easy in 
ENNA 
JETTICK 

SHOES 


Sizes 1 to 12 
and Widths from 
o EEE 


Fit any normal 
foot. 


Charming styles 
for Spring and 
Summer now 
in stock at 
all Enna 
Jettick 
Dealers 


ROSLYN 


The Hard-to-Fit 








WJZ and 
associated 
stations every 


Sunday Evening 


tasers FOR WOMEN 


/s 








SEND + ME > 


BACK 


° * ENNA >; JETTICK 





Enna Jettick Shoes, Inc., 
Auburn, New York:— 


of the nearest dealer. 


Name 
Address 





Please send further particulars about Enna Jettick Shoes, also the name 
This does not obligate me in any way. 














level, springy bed. 


Fits ALL 2-Door Sedans and Coaches; 
also 1930 Coaches with solid back 
driver's seat. 


Put a set on your car. You'll have 
more fun on your trip, less expense, 
less work, cozy shelter in any weather. 
The low price willsurprise you. Saves 
its cost in hotel bills in 3 nights. 
Send for detail 








Now you can make your car doubly 
useful—a house on wheels, with a 
No worry 


about where you’re going to spend 
the night—no hotel bills—no tents 
and cots to lug and put up 
dampness. 


no 













CONVENIENCE 


SAVING HOTEL BILLS 


Change only front seat brackets 


For long trips, for week-end jaunts 
—fishing and hunting—extra room 
at the summer cottage or camp— 
a cosy place to stretch out at a 
picnic—a rest for one while another 
is driving—these are just a few 
ways that you can enjoy a 


KOACH BED 


Easy to install. Change 
only the brackets of your 
front seats to allow them 
to fold back. No visible 
change nor alteration of 
ear. Seats used day-times 
as usual. A full-size bed, 
ready in a jiffy. 


KARI-KEEN MFG. CO., Inc., 

2145 East 7th St., Sioux City, lowa. 

Send me at once all details about Kari-Keen Koach 
Bed, the new motor-travel convenience. 

Name 

Address 

City... etatamaimummans Qealinn 
a 
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Possibilities in Primary 
Woodwork 


(Continued from page 16) 
to study hew mail is delivered. A 
post office with a box for each child, 
another box to receive letters, and 
one to receive packages, is a good 
woodwor« problem. 
Making tie school’oom attractive— 

There are a number of good wood- 
work problems connected with the 
children’s desire to make the room 
attractive. Window boxes and boxes 
for erasers, games, and so on, are 
good problems. A third-grade class 
can make simple bookshelves. If no 
lockers are provided, and there is 
room for them, the children can make 
their own. 

In addition to these definite proj- 
ects, woodwork helps in carrying 
forward other activity units. There 
is scenery to be constructed for 
plays, and there are counters and 
shelves to be made for stores, fairs, 
and cafeterias. 

Group and individual enterprises 
each have their own particular value, 
and there should be time and mate- 
rials provided for both. A certain 
amount of time can be allowed for 





individual woodwork problems, or a | 


part of each day can be used for a 





free work period, when the children 
can initiate and carry forward proj- 
ects of their own choice. 

In group activities, children are 
easily interested in the informa- 
tional content connected with their 


| handwork problems; in planning and | 
discussing work together, they bene- 


fit by the interchange of ideas and by 
the opportunities offered for the 
building of general 
appreciations. 


—_~>— 


| Picture Study—“The 
Water Mill” 


(Continued from page 34) 


buried in the paupers’ field of West- 
| erkerk Cemetery in Amsterdam. 

Not until the eighteenth century, 
| in England, was there any appreci- 
ation of Hobbema’s work. Then his 
fame suddenly rose so high that the 
price of a single picture would have 
been sufficient to bring joy and 
plenty to his suffering family for 
their entire lives. Hobbema had 
considerable influence upon the 
painters of the English Landscape 
School. 


———@=——_—— 


It is a pity that we often age so 
early, at least in memory, and that 
by forgetting our own childhood we 
unfortunately overlook the needs of 
the child of to-day. 

—James Frederick Rogers. 
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Welcome Stranger and Friend to 
This Inn of Hospitality 













Fifth Ave. & 28th St, 
NEW YORK 


1000 Rooms 
All with bath, 


Single $3 to $4 
— Double $4 to$¢ 
in attend- 
ance for Parlo 


the comfort 
and assist- 
ance of ladies 
traveling alone. 


The Prince George 


is near the famous ces 
churches and the larg- 


est department stores; 

away from the noisy 
avenues but convenient 
to everything. 


A Home in the Heart 
of Things. 





$$$... 





ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 























THE NEW 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


7th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ideally Situated in the Theatrical, 
Musical and Shopping Districts. 


750 ROOMS 


Rates for Rooms with Private Bath 
Single: $2.50—$3.00- $3.50 
Double: $3.50—4.00— $4.50 


Write for New York Map ed 





ie, WV. 
I F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansv 











SLATE Em 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENT -» ~ 
/ two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 pete i 
| for $3.75. Printedin either engraver *s script © 
| text type on panelled stock. Visiting 

| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free 


| Write you inty and mail to us w thP wt nee nomen 
cost. your copy led the day receive d sent to you? 





a 





U. S. 
GOVERNMENT 





$1260 to $3400 ‘Seer 


Steady Work f” ona? 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Short Hours Dept. 3256 ,Rochester,N.Y. 
Common Education 


Usually Sufficient / 


Big Chance 
For Teachers 


Sirs: Rush to me without charge, 
(1) 32-page book with list of U.S. 
Government Jobs obtainable. (2) 
/ Tell me how to getone of these jobs. 


Mail Coupon 
Today Sure 








© DRBIONI. .nccceccccessecesscsese . 








Wanted 


R Select from oolees = = sives 
Bicycles. “ey ch it sample 
NGER and make money. 
We ship on 


Factory to Rider: vast for 
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UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING AND pico 
attachment. Guaranteed. Fits any cewind at 
old reliable, Over two million users. Lat pus 
O.D. Circulars and testimoniale = Late 


Cc. 
HEMSTITCHING CO., DEPT. 41, SEDALIA WO 


wrrmes 
Bp ey Cards--One See oli. wr 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut 
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HEALTH anp PLEASURE, 


SWITZERLAND invites 
you to discover the secrets of 
a place that has always been 
famous in the role of pleas- 
ure. No European trip can 
be complete without a visit 
to this land of the mighty 
Alps. Play oe day among 
the flowers of verdant valleys 

. the next high among 
snowy mountain peaks. Al- 
ways something new and dif- 
ferent .. . always an answer 
to every mood and fancy. 


There is available a season 
ticket which allows you to 
see all Switzerland at a fixed 
minimum price. This ticket 
is issued for 8, 15, or 30 days. 
Allows you to cover the en- 
tire country, economically 
and satisfactorily. 


Send for our Packet No. 
218 containing complimen- 
tary travel literature and 


complete transportation de- 
tail, 


Be sure to visit 


Zurich Lake District of Lucerne 
Berne Thun Interlaken 
Bernese Oberland Jungfraujoch 
Loetschberg Zermatt-Gornergrat 
Furka Oberalp Lausanne-Ouchy 
Zweisimmen Montreux Geneva 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York 


L———————___— 
Bs SWITZERLAND 
a 


3!|A Vacation in Prehistoric 


@|dians and cliff dwellers, dating back 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 70) 








America 
By Jeannette King Bagby 


Graduate in Teacher-Training, University 
of Texas 
i es canyons and mountains of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and south- 
west Colorado are dotted with the 
ruins of villages of prehistoric In- 


some two thousand years. Many of 
the ruins still have the original 
walls, floors, and roofs made by the 
people who occupied them. 

A study of these silent cities | 
shows that the Indians of that time! 
and region had a high degree of civ- 
ilization, engaging in agriculture, 
permanent home-building, weaving 
and pottery-making. New roads 
and further excavations are making 
this wonderland of the Southwest 
more famous each year. From the} 
larger cities bus lines are operated 
|by the railroads to the points of 
interest. 

Nature has endowed this region | 
with some of the most unusual scenic 
attractions to be found anywhere. | 
Here is Carlsbad Cavern, with its 
\forty miles of spectacular under- 
|ground wonders; papago saguaro 
and many other interesting species 
of cactuses; gigantic rocks like El 
Moro and Shiprock; the Petrified) 
Forest of Arizona that grew millions 
jof years ago; the Grand Canyon, 
which everyone has heard of but 
| which no one can appreciate without 








|seeing; the Painted Desert with 
‘miles of varicolored sands; and 
countless mountains, canyons, and 








'streams to be viewed under clear 
‘blue skies and in an atmosphere 
ifamed for its health cestavative | 
| qualities. | 
Upon arriving in Santa Fé, “The 
|City Different,” one is charmed by 
the unique style of architecture typi- 
ical of this city. One can hardly 
realize that such a quaint and un-| 
usual city exists in the United 
States. People of Santa Fé consider 
itheir city the center of the “most 





interesting fifty-mile square” in the 
United States. 
Santa Fé has been under seven 


| flags. Here is found the oldest gov- 
ernmental building in the United 
States, the Palace of Governors, 
which was built 300 years ago. To-! 

day it is occupied by the Historical $ 

Society of New Mexico and the 105 (up) 





State Museum and is visited by One way 
thousands annually. Here stands 
San Miguel Church, the oldest $185 (up) 
church in America. Across a nar- 

round trip 


row street is a house which claims to 
be the oldest in America. It is a 
small adobe structure built a few 
months before the church was 
started. 

An interesting day’s trip by bus 
from Santa Fé is the excursion to 
Bandelier National Monument, 
forty-eight miles to the northwest. 
The traveler passes through the In- 
‘dian pueblo, San Ildefonso, where 
|dramatic Indian dances are held 
throughout the year and the natives 
'sell their wares. Near the road be- 
ltween Santa Fé and Rito de los 














FOR CULTURE 
GOOD TIMES 


TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


F you want to make your summer vacation truly enjoy- 
| ee ...and yet make it count educationally . 
travel to Europe Tourist Third Cabin on a great steamer 
of the White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport Line. 
Thousands are making the trip every year, because they 
need a change of environment and at the same time 
they want to improve or perfect their teaching equip- 
ment—in a truly delightful way. 





One of the features of Tourist Third Cabin that will 
appeal to you is the sense of true cameraderie on board. 
Your companions on the voyage will be representatives 
from other educational institutions—clergymen, mem- 
bers of the liberal professions, American business men 
and women. They have all found in the color, gaiety, 
movement and vitality of Tourist Third Cabin travel a 
wholly new and glorious adventure—plus amazing 
low cost. 


From New York, Boston and Montreal to principal 
European ports. Choice of such steamers as Mayestic, 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, famous world cruiser; 
the superb new Britannic, world’s largest Cabin ship; 
Doric, and many others including— 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland, carrying TOURIST 
Third Cabin as the highest class on board in former 
Cabin accommodations. S. S. Minnekahda, carrying 
TOURIST Third Cabin exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and 
cus Canada. Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City. Authorized Agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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off VACATION POSITION 


We Guarantee You—In Writing 
$360.00 for 90 Days’ Work, or 
$210.00 for 60 Days’ Work— 


My early life was spent in teaching. I was left a widow with two 


mal! children, linvested my money and lost—but not my couraye,. 


“lt was up to me to get some of my money back; teaching afforded a 


hard grind with limited salary ; clerking paid hardly living wages. 
Association appealed to me, 


With the ambition and ability I 


“The liberal offer made by the Educator 
although an entirely new line to me. 


possessed it was my opportunity to get into business for myself.”’ 


Ideal Vacation Work 


worked for the KEdueators Association fr years, have had 

promotion, and made probably twice much as I could have made 

uy other work I might have chosen fiud my health much improved 

kiteg ut in the fresh ait Last winter I did not miss oe day 

he tleld Ther ton pleasure t that you are working 
urself and are your own time keeper 

The company is perfectly reliable and the official force are true and per 

lactic and gentlemer f the highest quality They give you what ! 

and helptul im every Way hey truly 


are Iw eomirtewst 
their representatives 


understand why any 
\ te star 


one with ambition and energy would think 
tuted teu } 


there te an The kdneators Assoc 
ul 


ing bach 
one may well he 


value received many tim ver u 
hy organization 


(Signed) Mrs. Alice Willey 
Railroad Fare 
me for ¥ «lf ter be 


y out ome inde 


We Pay Your 


pender arn uo place stud have 


upply the nec ry equipment, training, cooperation, help and advice 


your time amd loyalty im return for a generon 
Mrs. Alice Willey hose Jetter appears 
in average of $30.75 per day 


nly 
or tmetanee atneve " 


earned $2767.50 This is 
We guarantee you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ or $210 for 


60 days’ work. We pay your railroad fare. Nothing hazy about this of- 
ter. Our organization has a reputation 


- of eleven years’ standin to maintain. 
1 a “| Our product is the best o 


its kind Use 
this coupon. 
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EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION, 
307 Fifth Avenue; New York, N. Y. 
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ova Scotia 


For an Amazing Vacation! 


Py 
; ¢ gs the country of Evangeline, with its soft, 

ye apple-blossom beauty —a land that hasn’t 
%° grown modernisticorgrasping. For here are tiny 
little Arcadian villages—and dotting its rugged 
coastline are quaint, historic towns. Too, the 
wonder and wildness of its forests and 
lake regions. So you sail on the new, 
ocean cruising “Yarmouth”, to what is 
as picturesque and different as any place 
in Europe. And with a camp er bunga- 
low for a home, you just don’t have to 
bother about dress, Or, you go on to visit 
Grand Pre — Annapolis Royal — old 
Digby, with its spacious New Pines 
Hotel, where there’s a bath for every 
room and a luxurious out-of-doors 
swimming pool. 


In Arcadia-land, famous Apple Blossom Day comes in June—500 miles of fragrant opales- 
cence. Bear River's Cherry Season — in July. In August — everything you desire, even to 
trout in the cool, deep-hidden pools. And September — well, it is the golden month! 


Only 16 hours by steamer from Boston, 24 hours from New York. 
All Expense Tours make things still more moderate in cost. Join the 
Travel Series, or the Fishing Series i{ youare one of lzaak Walton's 


enthusiastic disciples. But first write for illustrated folders, 


EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 


BOSTON-YARMOUTH SERVICE 


DOMINION ATLANTIC 


RAILWAY 


12 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 


| dians’ 


| dug with tomahawks. 
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Frijoles are the ruins of Otowi and 
Tsankawi which may be visited en- 
route. Of special interest at the 
Tsankawi ruins is the picture writ- 
ing on the rock walls. The path 
worn deep in the rock surface by In- 
moccasins testifies to the 
yreat age of the ancient villaye of 
Tsankawi. The rock here is of vol- 
canic origin, as it is in the Bandelier 
National Monument. 

The ruins in Bandelier show a dis- 
tinct type of building by the cliff 
dwellers. Here many of the homes 
were nothing more than caves dug 
in the side of the canyon. Ladders 
were used to gain entrance. The 
rooms were small and apparently 
A small hole 
was cut out over the door for a 
smoke vent. Fires were built on the 
floors and the smoke can still be 
seen on many of the ceilings. 

Adolph F. Bandelier, scientist for | 
whom the monument was named, 
has woven a beautiful story of this 
region after years of study. His 
ethnological novel “The Delight | 
Makers” is a thrilling romance of | 
life among the ancient cliff dwellers 
along the Rito de los Frijoles. 

Our next side trip was to Mesa 














Verde National Park, Colorado, a 
three-day trip from Gallup, New 
Mexico. At Mesa Verde the traveler 
| finds much besides archeology to 
interest him. 

The deeply canyoned Mesa has 
scenic attractions equal to those of 
the other national parks. One can 
see four states, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Utah, from van- 
tage points in the park, and look 
down upon the fertile Mancos and 
Montezuma valleys, 2,000 feet be- 
low. This is one of the ~ richest 
farming sections.in Colorado. To 
the south is New Mexico with Ship- 

| rock, a gigantic igneous formation 
1,860 feet high and resembling a 
huge ship under full sail. Though 
forty-five miles away it can be seen 
plainly. To the rignt lies the Nava- 
jo Indian Reservation surrounded by 
the deep blue Carriso Mountains of 
Arizona. In Utah can be seen sev- 
eral ranges. 

Mesa Verde contains our most ex- 
tensive and best-preserved ruins of 
a flourishing ancient civilization. 
The largest ruin, Cliff Palace, was 
discovered by Richard and Alfred 
Wetherell while looking for lost cat- 
tle in 1888. Then there is the bal- 
cony-house type of cliff dwelling 
where pueblos are built in large nat- 
ural overhanging caves found about 
halfway up the side of the high 
bluffs. 

The next type of Indian homes 
visited was at the Aztec Ruins and 
Chaco Canyon National Monuments. 
At Aztec the people built their pueb- 
los out on the open country near a 
river. The pueblos were built in the 
form of an E. The back part of the 
| structure was four stories high 
while the front had only one story. 
When these villages were occupied, 
orfe E-shaped pueblo housed perhaps 
a thousand people. The living quar- 
ters were square or rectangular 
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ALLEN’S*¥¢ 


The 
A.B. C's 


of FOOT COMFORT 


Many teachers of physical training and home 
economics classes are advising their pupils to 
use Allen’s Foot=Ease. For those who are on 
their feet every day, this antiseptic healing 
powder shaken into the shoes in the morning 
gives all day foot comfort. 

Allen’s Foot *Ease takes the friction from the shoes 
soothes tired, tender, aching, smarting feet, and stops 
the pain of calluses, corns and bup- 
ions. Makes hosiery wear longer 
too. ; 


Ask for the new package 
For convenience and economy, buy 
Allen’s Foot«Ease in the new 
handy, shaker top tin cOntaining 
three times the quantity in th 
smaller packages. 


Free offer to Teachers 
A supply of Foot=Ease Walking 
Dolls for Kindergarten use, or free 
samples of Allen's Foot *Ease for us 
in physical training or home econo. 
mics classes, sent free upon request 
Please state preference. Address 
Allen's Foot «Ease, Le Roy, N.Y. 


4 Allen's 
Foot:Ease 


WOMEN EARN GOOD 
SALARIES 


as combination X-Ray Physio-Therapy and Clinica 
Laboratory technicians in Hospitals, Doctors’ Offices 
Clinies and Laboratories after graduating from our 
practical 6 months’ combination training. Fast grow 
ing profession. Write for our cooperative Por and 
catalowuc, PROFESSIONAL LABORATORIES 

208— 18 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 





























An Ever-Ready 


Lucid Instructor 


The ACME PROJECTOR 


CHOOL authorities have been confronted 
with the problem of conveying new 
complicated ideas and subjects to minds tha 

lack the concentration of grown-up 

They have discovered that visual educatiot 
solves this problem for them. The most com 
plicated subject can be unfolded on the screes 
in a most interesting and all-absorbing fashioe 


It is obvious that projection in the class 
must be flawless. ‘There can be no intemup 
tions nor flickering to mar the continuly © 
the film. 

The Acme Portable Projector aswie * 
message that flows with clarity and evenness 
the screen. 


The Acme Portable Projector is light # 
weight and stronger by comparison than 3 
other portable projector. It can be Lane 
into any socket and readily set up for ma 
ate use. It is equipped with the exclusive 
glass shutter built-in to show “still” pacer 
when a point is to be discussed. 


Let us demonstrate to = pes 


room with a tyeical © phos be is 
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an Acme Project 
school work. 


Write for booklet number B 
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90 Gold Street, 
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monial clubrooms of the men, were 
the only structures built by the men. 
No women were admitted in the kiva 
in ancient times. 

The Chaco Canyon National Mon- 
ument, about sixty miles northeast 
of Gallup, has eighteen major ruins. 
They show the very zenith of pueblo 
civilization in prehistoric times. 
Pueblo Bonito, a D-shaped structure, 
is the largest pueblo ruin found in 
Chaco Canyon. Neil M. Judd, of 
the United States National Museum, 








who conducted the excavations for | 


the National Geographic Society, 
describes this pueblo as “the largest 


apartment house built anywhere in | 


the world prior to about 1887.” In 
its heyday it contained about 800 
roms and 32 kivas or ceremonial 
chambers, and archeologists have 
estimated that at one time it housed 
1,200 people. It covers more than 
three acres of ground. The village 
could not all have been built during 
the same period, since three distinct 
kinds of masonry were used. The 
Bonitans were a peaceful folk who 
cultivated near-by fields of maize, 
beans, and squash. The pueblo was 
abandoned 1000 years ago, accord- 
ing to estimates, and it was inhab- 
ited for perhaps as long a time. 
Many of the pueblos in Chaco Can- 
yon have not yet been excavated. 
During the summer of 1929 a group 
of twenty seniors and graduates of 
the University of New Mexico spent 
six weeks excavating the ruins of 
Chettro Kettle, one of the larger 
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| pueblos, and studying Indian linguis- ' 


tics and archeology. Zuni and Hopi 
Indians were employed to help with 
the pronunciation of the Indian 
language. 

The Walnut Canyon National 
Monument, ten miles out of Flag- 
staff, Arizona, seems to represent 
a fusion of the cliff dwelling types 
of Bandelier and Mesa Verde. The 
ruins of Wupatki National Monu- 
ment, thirty-five miles from Flag- 
staff, are of dwellings supposedly 
built by the ancestors of the most 





picturesque tribes still living in the 
United States—the Snake family of 
the Hopi, or People of Peace—in 
| their migration from the Grand Can- 
yon to the Hopi Mesa where their 
descendants live to-day. 
Montezuma Castle, in central Ari- 
zona, is forty feet high. It is built 
in a cave that is thirty feet deep, 
and the cave is near the top of a cliff 


| —truly a castle! 


The main feature of Casa Grande 
(“Great House”), in south-central 
Arizona is a burnt-out group of 
solid adobe walls believed to have 
been originally four stories high. 
The base of the standing walls is 
four feet thick. Indications are 
| that the people were nomads when 
they first settled in this section but 

the opportunities offered here in- 
| duced them to stay. They built an 
irrigation system, the remains of 
| which exist to-day. 

One needs to visit this region to 
catch the spirit of it. A summer 








| esting sights. 





Good News.. 


for the 
Summer Hostess 


SUMMER is coming in—and with 
it all sorts of delightful ideas for 
hot weather dishes that are easy to 
make. Cool, satisfying dishes made 
tom the wonderful new food dis- 
covery Royal Quick Setting Gelatin! 

Salads positively chef-like in ap- 
pearance can now be made so quickly 
it seems almost unbelievable. Yet 
with Royal Quick Setting Gelatin 

ssert they are actually ready to 
‘erve in half the usual time. With 
modern electric refrigeration they 
can be ready in an hour or even less. 


Get a package or two of Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin Dessert from 
your grocer today. Be sure you ask 
ot Royal—otherwise you may not 
get the guick setting kind. 





ROYAL TOMATO ASPIC 

1 pkg. Royal Gelatin 

Dessert (lemon flavor) 
1274 cups strained 

tomato juice 
14 cup vinegar orlemon —_ juice 

juice 14 teaspoon paprika 
Heat tomato juice to boiling, and pour over 
gelatin dessert. Stir until thoroughly dissolved; 
add vinegar and seasonings. Pour into one large 
ring mould and chill until firm. Turn out on crisp 
lettuce and fill center with cabbage and green 
pepper salad; garnish with mayonnaise. 

DUCHESS SALAD 

Dissolve 1 package Royal Lemon Gelatin Des- 
sert in 1 cup boiling water; add few grains of 
salt; add 34 cup cold water and % cup grape- 
fruit juice. Color a delicate green. Chill until 
it begins to thicken, then add % cup diced 
cucumber and 1% cups grapefruit pulp. Pour 
into small moulds and chill until firm. Serve 
on lettuce with mayonnaise and a garnish of 
minced parsley. 


FREE: Send for the Royal Gelatin 
Dessert booklet. Cool, delicious 
recipes for summer menus. 


I teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon peppet 
1g teaspoon cloves 
34 teaspoon onion 





In the red box— 
the same color as 
the Royal Baking 
Powder Can— 
Five delicious 
flavors: Raspberry 





Cherry, Straw- Name 

berry, Lemon 

Orange. ’ a < 
a — — 


Roya. Getatin Dessert 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept.6-174, 695 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me my copy of the Royal Gela- 
tin Dessert booklet. 
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CALIFORNIA ... THIS SUMMER 


vacation ends too soon when spent in | 
a region so full of strange and inter- | 
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Beach and Caves at La Jolla... a pearl along the Pacific 


Plan this unforgettable vacation in 


] OUR vacation trip into the far west this 
summer...with exhilarating days and nights 
in Southern California...not only fascinating 
to experience but a wonderfully broadening 
influence ...a liberal education. Vast plains, 
great mountain ranges, national parks and 
deserts punctuate this romantic Southwest... 
fl And always close by...the placid, blue Pa- 
cific Ocean... the vacation of a lifetime! 





Summer Snows in the High Sierra 


See and do things entirely new and refreshing ... then you can talk 
familiarly about Hollywood, the orange groves, Old Spanish Missions, 
your swims in the Pacific, High Sierra glaciers, mile-high forest lakes and 
that "25-mile ocean voyage." Everywhere you turn... novelty and en- 
joyment is yours to command! 


Bring light wraps... Southern California is kept cool in summer by 
breezes sweeping in from 6000 miles of Pacific Ocean! But leave your 
umbrella at home! Rain is practically unknown here in summer! If you 
cannot give all your time to this trip set aside at least two vacation weeks 
... that will make the following good vacation news extra-thrilling:— 


It is now entirely practical...from many points back east...to spend 
eleven days of a two weeks summer vacation in Southern California...at 
a cost while here that need not be more than $6.35 a day... think of it 
... $70 for eleven days actually in California! 


Send immediately for an authentic ILLUSTRATED ITINERARY and 
summary of expenses... detailing what you can see and do in these 
eleven days... and how the costs are figured. Mail the coupon at once. 


We have published a beautiful book picturing this Southland. I+ con- 
tains 71 camera studies by the best men of this land of "pictures." You 
may have a copy for postage cost. 


EXECUTIVES AND INVESTORS: Los Angeles County oil fields repre- 
sent an investment of 750 millions... the agricultural industry over 400 
millions. The port of Los Angeles is second only to New York in volume 
of export tonnage. 


outhern California 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Sec. T-5,1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Check if desired). [} Please send me free Ilustrated Itinerary for a 2-weeks vacation trip to Southern 
California and what it will cost. 
(Check if desired). () Four cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern California through the Camera.”’ 
Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 
Los Angeles 
(J Los Angeles Sports 


Santa Barbara 
Ventura 


Orange 
Riverside 


Ee San Bernardino 
} San Diego 


Name Street 


(Please Print Your Name and Address) 


State 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA\| TRAVEL 
( From Colorado to the WX ante d ! 
| ° Grand Canyon Hoop 
+ } Y; By Mary Turner Shugrue Cou MANAGER ond G 
4% ) Penmanship Supervisor, New London, Thisisa genuine opportunity for 0 
La) eee Connecticut some man or woman with school . 
4 . ° experience, acquaint 2 Wi om 
, ) EARY but completely satisfied a school officials, poe phe Neem 
? | with our sight-seeing expe- ing, energetic and willing to work, tensive od Ot 
riences in the region of Colorado to earn good money. Use of car is yg oe 
% y why, | Springs—Pike’s Peak, the Garden aie tinea tecabitiite their clochi 
' % <a ie , , _ The posi 1a large na- id 
‘ : UST over night from peopled places - Sie Sate, Sie Save of Se > ~ tionally known organization dis- meee rat 
~ aN s , & peopled p Cheyenne Canyon, and Seven Falls tributing a product unqualifiedly of NO si 
F lies this cool forest playground... —we awaited the train which was endo’ by state and local school lau) Ee 
with silver lakes, shady by-paths, fra- to be our headquarters until we officials everywhere—a recognized orless and § 
; “ “ ‘ necessity in every schoolroom. your clothin 
grant air and sport for all. reached the Grand Canyon. Passing Tho csavks consietacl the ealect NONSPI de 
Hundreds of welcoming havens... at through Colorado, a ae this product to the rural and small oe 
Mittin Memitiin Bate af royos deep and wide, dry then but town schools. Those appointed will is better evap 
may aware, make oF 8Y% bearing traces of spring torrents. be expected to work either full time was on 
the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay or | ‘ 2 - immediately or part time now and —_ 
7 As we neared New Mexico, deserts : om 
full time next summer. NONSPI is 
the beautiful shores of blue Lake . ‘ > de 
of sand extended on all sides—not This evganteation is of th proven, dep 
Huron... offer infinite variety in sum- ffat but hilly and al in- ie hee ae a no —weed 
at but hilly and almost mountain highest standing and rating, and ommended | 
mer-time pleasures. ,ous, quite barren except for sage- vouched hed” this Journal. The umes. 
: best qualified applicant will be More than a 
Golf and tennis, fishing, swimming and brush and aow and then & clump of appointed as Bona in each women use| 
a ay ay satis | mountain pinks startling against the around—spt 
canoeing in an ideal breeze-swept en- - county. ; and winter 
NP tid drab background. Occasionally a _ Applications will be considered ampits dry 
, group of adobe houses rose from the in the order in which they are — : 
Or . . . paddle and camp in the soli-| sand as our train roared on. At Al- — Rtg bg TL ye “7 
tudes of Algonquin Park, Timagami or | buquerque a stop was made, allowing pare rw in an in first Tollet Gos 
Nipigon Forest Reserves where silence | passengers to browse around the letter. Address C. Seymour Jones, rane su 
reigns and game fish leap. Hotel Alvarado, a lovely rambling J West Oak Street, Chicago, a 
structure with beautiful patios and mois. SENT C 
Reasonable rates and comfortable ac-|eyrio rooms. 
commodations for summer guests. Farther on, the train crossed a| == rare cen 
. wide but shallow stream that proved m9 Wale 
Pull information from any to be the Rio Grande. At Gallup we Kenees Cha 
Canadian National Office ° ° ’ 
crossed the border into Arizona. SPLENDID Name 
neROSTON (NEWYORK Still there was desert, with cactus Address — 
RUFFALO PHILADELPHIA of various kinds as decoration. At OPPORTUNITY C 
420 Main St 1422 Chestnut St. pee: ‘ ay 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH Williams our Pullmans were side- for 
«8 Michigan Ave 366 Fifth Ave. a 


DULUTH 
430 W. Superior St 
KANSAS CITY 
706 Walnut St 


ST. PAUL 
88 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St 


tracked while we took a bus to the 


when the sun was beginning to chase 
away the deep blue shadows that had 


















the pleasant, interesting, generously 
remunerative proposition that made 
such a hit with teachers last year. 





CINCINNATI PORTLAND, ME | SUMMER —— 
49 E. Fourth St Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. Grand Canyon — 
CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. ’ . EARNINGS 
oe roy It was about ten in the morning 

1523 Washington Bivd 814 No. Broadway when we arrived—just the time We can still offer a few more teachers 










LOS ANGELES _. SEATTLE j in crevic ‘ i Only a part of your time need be de- 
j ont Ge. Grand Ave tam Frere peng been lurking in crevices and crannies voted te it. Weite TODAY for full 

ni ~ PR wee Ave fe. Sei ish M,N. W. since twilight the night before. particulars. Address Miss Lucille 

a Weed F Such a gorgeous sight! a moving Ogle, The Harter Publishing Co., 


: 2048 E. 71st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
mass of purple shadows evaporating ee 


a — 
and giving place to a golden glow 
| that illuminated the canyon walls 
ailwa 


° ° and peaks with a Midas touch, coax- 
e Largest I ry System in America sandatone sm 




















ing the layers of red sandstone and 


School Men With Cars} || 










|blue shale into prominence. The 
ae EE SO ET eR vast sweep of the canyon; the unbe-| § Wanted to fill summer positions selling a al 
lievable depth of a mile from rim to| | new idea in educational equipment. No bes 
P 4 : ] d S > d floor; the rushing, turbulent, treach-| J competition, low in price, liberal commis: 
rincipa S$ an uperinten ents erous Colorado, a mere silver thread} J sion, exclusive territory. Write for full a 
far below, with seemingly tiny) ff details. 
An Income Throughout The Summer ranches nestling near it—gave one _ 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
Dept. N.}. 542 South Dearborn St., 





Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers spon- a feeling of being in fairyland with 




















sored by an old established organization and which is now ready to be offered for magic spectacles for eyes. Actually Chicago, Ill. 

the first time. We need a limited number of young men teachers to represent us. breathless and with curiously weak pn : 

Must have car and be entirely free to travel. Liberal minimum guarantee to those knees I fairly worshipped the mar- 

who qualify. Give full details including age, previous sales experience, if any, and — A ayy EY FOR Y{\ 
date school closes. We give you thorough training on our time and at our | vel spread before me. Later in the 

expense. This is not books or correspondence courses. | day, after a motor ride around the AT HS M E 






Supplemental Education Association rim, I heard a talk on the geographi- 
° cal structure of the canyon given by 


134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago. one of the rangers and attended an 


= illustrated lecture given by the Kolb 
— - Brothers, who have navigated the 
Everybody visits 


e a & Colorado from source to mouth. 
ashington,D.C. Leg - 


More persons visit the Nation's Capital Ae, 
than any other American City compared ~ 
to its size. Your neat trip should include 

a Stop-over ar 


He RALEIGH 


Headquarters of distinguished Americans. Per- 


YOU can earn good money in spare time st 
home making display cards. No selling Of 
canvassing. We instruct you, furnish com- 
plete outfit and supply you with W 
Write today for free booklet. 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205, Dominion Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 
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Teachers’ Attention 


We need a representative in your district to sell Clineh 
er Cushion Chair Tips, the patented tip ph _ 
permanently the nuisance of noisy, squeaky chat! 

any floor. Not tobe confused with ordinary = 
Hundreds of schools use them; every school needs = 
Liberal commission paid promptly. For free 

and particulars write: Clincher Cushion 
Tip Co., Box 295, Fullerton, California. 


———— 

















Thous i 
Want Homework? Thousands | have 
taining reliable home employment of all kinds thru 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings details. 


ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New York 

































MONEY MAKING PLAN 








spend spring, sum- $2 
aiaulincuken Eee For Schools, Churches W hy Not wecscsishest 
of like comfort. Centrally located at Penn- and Clubs, Etc. tatenccty tatenecting colin west ene and 


instructions, illustrations, price list. 1 bey 
hundreds of species for collectio: Some 
worth . Be 


sylvania Avenue and [2th Street . 


— 
¢ Accommodations for |OOO guests. 9 


Write today for particulars 


ns. 
th $1 to $7 each fore sending any but- 
terflies, send 10c (not stamps) for my filustrat- 4 for it 1 awed 
ed Prospectus. It certainly would be wise to sem —t toe 
before you turn this page, of you may forget. So—se 5 
Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 121, Box!424, 








MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N. Y. 
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_ Great Characters in 
American History = OC k 
ae a (Continued from page 36) 
Hoehs “Youn. Aumbits Dry General Taylor was ordered to SE ae 
proceed to Corpus Christi, Texas, 
ind G ] / ”, which was in the disputed area. Here 
‘he remained until March, 1846, when 
Oman or woman should he was ordered to advance to the Rio | 
Neri ne Grande and station his troops oppo- | TH E TH REE 
rion with i isagre _ . ° ° 
fensive odor and ruinous, dis- site the Mexican city of Matamoros. of th 
eats Sains Mo cr daoy General Ampudia, commanding the BEST SELLERS of - SCENIC 
their dothing. forces of northern Mexico, demanded 
een A ro aw does that Taylor immediately withdraw | 
of NO SPI ton encieegtic beyond the Nueces. Taylor refused 
Tine chem dy. od- to do this. On April 24, 1846, a large | 
— cates force of Mexican troops ambuscaded | AT THE PRICE OF ONE 
NONSPI destroys the odor and and captured a small party of Ameri- 
diverts the adeverm perspivacion can dragoons under the command of 
Te mtn—and need Captain Thornton. This incident led | 
mi Sle Ham yay seam President Polk to recommend to Con- 
two nig) each week. : “ 
NONSPI is an old, tried and gress a formal declaration of war on 
poven, dependable prepara the ground that Mexico had invaded 
non~used, endorsed and rec- ‘ : 
ommended by physicians and American territory and there com- 
— m P mitted acts of war. War between | 
ae ae NONSPI the year the United States and Mexico was de- 
= ag oy clared on May 13, 1846. 
spies dry and odorless and The American forces under Gen- 
promt thele poorer , eral Taylor defeated the Mexicans at 
Gackt yh saggy Lone Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mata- 
Toles Goods Dealer ond moros, and Monterey. Following 
as it at 50c (several F : 
months’ supply) or if you these victories, Taylor concluded a 
vod tlt dasa truce with the Mexicans, which dis- 
MENT ON REQUEST pleased the authorities in Washing- 
=| 'ton. He was ordered to continue 
— ‘fighting. He then completed the 
:; 7 _ 
1h) Wales Street send eplewo |conquest of northeastern Mexico. 
" —————. President Polk distrusted General 
same = Taylor, who was reluctant to march 3 NW E 
Address ster farther into Mexico. The president 
. accused him of throwing away the 
Cary tie 
fruits of his victory. When it was 
a decided to send the army to Mexico 
City via Vera Cruz, the president 
In selected General Winfield Scott to : ? 
“  Washington— || lead it. Taylor’s best troops were All included in the Rock Island’s through- 
The er from him and ordered to join service circle—at one low round trip fare 
cott. 
DODGE Learning of Taylor’s reduced Stopover Anywhere 
H O TEL || forces, Comoe Senta Anna, peetl- Through Denver, Colorado Springs - Pikes 
dent of Mexico, at the head of an A : ke City-Yel 
; (Formerly Grace army of twenty thousand men, Peak Region, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City-Yel- 
a OM alk ctaed Podec Hoth marched to engage him in battle. lowstone, American River Canyon, San —— 
— Near the Capitol Taylor’s forces numbered about five C2800, Los Angeles, San Diego, Carriso orge 
—_ —S>oc> thousand. The two armies met at **Garden of Allah,”? Land of the Apache Trail. 
rs We offer you every facility for Buena Vista, a narrow pass in the THROUGH SERVICE IN BOTH DIRECTIONS 
enjoying a holiday in the Nation- mountains, on February 22, 1847. VILE T 
ga al Capital, and for trips to Mt. Here the most stubborn battle of the Deli Ld ou 
No a —— Annapolis, war was fought, ending in a com- ightful All xpense rs 
, ettysburg. : os 
nis- ; —_ plete victory for Taylor and his little if t 
full An established ‘No Tipping”’ army oO Ofa oO ae e ows one 
ply throughout the hotel. General Taylor became a national OR BOTH 
Special ‘ ome 
, ia — a Aehagaaaeas | hero when the news of the victory 
vite for Information. at Buena Vista reached the United Combination rail-auto tours—$125.00 up from 
— States. The people clamored for his Chicago— correspondingly low from other 
UNIVERSITY election - orga ciagpee a" points. Every item included —rail, Pullman, 
sieneiasiiiiate animes a aw on i ae eee oe ini : hotel rooms and meals, autos, 
“se STUDENT TOURS ‘which General Taylor was nominated dining ed. Seer Soe Cee E a ‘le 
: T'wo weeks of rest and inspiration. Every mile 
'» EUROPE for the presidency. He had spent a: sail: alt aaiaiadiiae very hotel or chalet a 
Seioed Compe \ Kapevicared all his adult life in the army and had h & fl a Ea 
Bry seated setae never taken any part in politics. He cool haven of luxurious ease. 
HOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ino . 
nt@ EAST 49~ STREET N. V. C. belonged to no party. In fact, he had For detailed information concerning Rock 
’ never even voted, but the Whigs Island planned vacations, mail this coupon 
FREE! nominated him for president. “Old 
GOWN Rough and Ready,” as the soldiers 
LESSON S of the General liked to call him, was 
Your Gowns and Costumes can | elected president of the United States 
give you that personality you crave. | . 
a can easily learn Gown and | IN 1848. 
ing in yous ening and Creat- “| Zachary Taylor was not a states- THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
spare moments. ” man, although he had great native 
esigners - sy: * ® ! ee SE Se e 
tre Spore and Cove- __, Oust. ability. He was honest, patriotic, | £ Seasdacinthaindhitheansaen Staeseahhtnemechantiiaienie ane 6 
aWerk, > a rrankun | 2nd fearless. When he became presi- | | 700 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Hl. : 
mel o* pea nT | cent, the great question before the | 1 1 cuilfeenia, Cl All-Espense Toure to Celerede and Yellowstone (check | 
Foupon P_ Rosh wae, = ©. American people was whether or not | book or books desired); also information regarding train service and 
Sure’ 7 yiciessons as checked.” | Slavery should be allowed in the new Sow cumsmee Cases. 
~ O Saw’ Gteatine C) *illieery | territories annexed as a result of the Name, .......--ncncnonnennnnnercennennccecceccenesncccececees 
Address ~ | Mexican War. The Compromise of | ae a msancessessessassesisessssUSceuauauous 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





May 1939 





The IDEAL Bookcase! 1850 was introduced as a means of ————————————— 


For the SCHOOLROOM 





33.5 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 


On Approval—Direct to User 





SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 
Exceptionally well adapted for the schoo! library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
finishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 


|settling the controversy. President 
Taylor did not favor all of the meas- 
ures of the Compromise, and it is 
| thought by many that had he lived, 


he would have secured a more satis- | 


factory settlement of the 


He died in 1850. 


——_. 


The Pictures on the 
Schoolroom Wall 
By Eunice Marshall 


OLORED pictures from old calen- 
dars, colored advertisements, and 
reproductions of famous paintings 
serve many purposes when placed 


dispute. 


against a background of colored pa- | 


per and tacked to the wall. In the 
first place, more can be taught of art 
appreciation and color harmony 
|through quiet observation than in 
oral lessons. Second, frequent chang- 
ing of the pictures does much to re- 
‘lieve the monotony of schoolroom 
walls. Third, the attention of the 
children is directed to artistic pic- 
tures if they are allowed to bring 
those they find in magazines. 


>. 





additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman'’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
giass doors, as illustrated above, in plain golden 
oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imitation ma 
hogany of walnut, $1#.25: in genuine mahogany 
or walnut, $23.50 Other styles and finishes at 
correspondingly low prices hipped on approval 
ee from paeeery — —y ~a N. Y., or 
warehouse at Kansas ° o. Write for . . 
catalog No. 24. . - the thing that impressed my pu- 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls,N--Y. pils most was the fact that there 
Manufacturers of Sectional Koolgenses singe 1899 . i 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, M | was no store from which to buy 
York s Room, 10 Wy 4tnd St. . 
needed articles. 
a ] | correlation: 


HOTEL 


COLLINGWOOD 


West 35th St., 
(Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 


Correlating Sewing with 
Other Subjects 
By Elsie R. Smith 
N A study about our forefathers, 


; 
if. 





We needed a holder to 
lift our hot cocoa pan from the stove. 
What would great grandmother have 

|done? The pupils decided that she 
would have made one. They brought 
gingham from home and 

some cotton batting from the store. 

On preferred list of many 


| They learned not only the plain 
of America’s leading wo- 


men’s Colleges. 


| ket stitch, with which to finish the 
‘edge. One pupil quilted her holder, 
|another embroidered hers, and one 
|even crocheted around hers. 
Recently, in reading the stories of 





Rates $2.50 and up 


| (Pleasant large rooms) 


SETH H. MOSELEY 














| acters. 
terns, cut them out of cloth, and took 
them home for their mothers to sew 
on their sewing machines. They then 
stuffed the figures, embroidered the 
eyes, and finished the edges with 
| blanket stitches. 


—_—~>—__ — 





At either side of Copley Square 
Rates, from $2.50 up. 


The LENOX, The BRUNSWICK 


the cloud.” 


“A kind word often 
good than a large gift.” 


does more 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN 


Martha Washington Hotel 


29 EAST 29th STREET Running Thru to 40 EAST 30th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Known wherever women travel as the largest and finest hotel in the world 
catering exclusively to women. Offering many special facilities and 








ys 
7 


situated within easy accessibility to the shopping and amusment centers, 


it is the ideal hotel for women traveling unescorted. 
An excellent restaurant, with table d’hote and a la carte service catering 
to both men and women is another feature 
DAILY RATES—NONE HIGHER 
Rooms with running water Rooms with private bath 
for one $2.00-2.50 for one $3.00-3.50 
fortwo . 3.00-3.50 for two 4.00-4.50-5.00 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
Descriptive Booklet and Map of New York Sent On Request 





Here came our first | 


bought 


stitches necessary, but also the blan- | 


|\“The Three Bears” and “Peter Rab- | 
| bit” we decided to make these char- | 
The pupils made their pat- | 


“The blue of heaven is larger than | 
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Have you heard the news?” 
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ie HAPPY CHILDHOOD 
READERS 


| are 


Just Off the Presses 
/ 


The Happy Childhood Readers carry out a 
new idea, the soundness of which is well 
established, viz., basal readers in which the 
content of each volume is a continuous 
story throughout. Each story centers 
around the activities and games of two 
children (a boy and a girl) of the same age 
as that of the average child in the corre- 
sponding grade. Into this continuous story 
is woven the various types of literature ap- 
propriate to the particular grade. 


The content is marked throughout by 
nobility of thought, cheerfulness, humor, 
attention to safe and hygienic living, and 
by love of country. Attention is also given 
to seasonal and patriotic festivals. 


With the conviction that the principal 
aim of primary reading is to develop a love 
and habit of reading worthwhile material, 
the authors have planned each book to be a 
joyful experience in reading. This is often 
done by arousing in the child a curiosity as 
to what is to follow. Each story in itself 
has real plot, development and outcome, 
and in most cases one story anticipates and 
suggests the next. 


The contents of The Happy Childhood 
Readers are characterized also by origin- 
ality. In the case of the Primer, for in- 
stance, with the exception of the Three 
Bears and Mother Goose rhymes, the entire 
volume contains original material. The vo- 
cabulary conforms to best modern stand- 
ards as exemplified by Gates, Thorndyke, 
and others. The books themselves in gen- 
eral appearance, in durability and suitabil- 
ity, in page arrangement, type forms, and 
quality and artistic. values of illustrations 
measure up to the highest standards. 





Betty and Jack 
PRIMER 
Single Copies 64c¢ postpaid 
48c net, in quantities 


Helen and Bob 


FIRST READER 
Single copies oc postpaid 
52c net, in quantities 


Alice and Billy 
SECOND READER 
Single copies 74¢ postpaid 
50c net, in quantities 


The Happy Road 


THIRD READER 
Single copies 88¢ postpaid 
66c net, in quantities 


Pre- Primer 


Material 


Per Set for Each Child 
20c postpaid 
1§c net, in quantities 


Teachers’ Manual 


POSTPAID PRICES 


For Primer - 72c 

For First Reader 72¢ The Manual for each reader provides the 
For Second Reader 60¢ teacher with abundant assistance, test mate- 
For Third Reader 60c rial, and suggestions. 


| Special Examination Offer 


We shall be glad to send to any teacher or school official one 
copy of each book at the net price as given above, the portage 
to be paid by us. 


Order Directly from the Publishers 

| F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 

SS 
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Indianapolis 


Public Schools 
order 60 sets 


Detroit 
Schools 
order 

41 sets 


Boston Public 
Library orders 
30 sets 


Carnegie 


Public Library 
(Pittsburgh) 
orders 13 sets 


Minneapolis 
Public Schools 
order 26 sets 


SOLD OUT’ 


A SECOND EDITION 


Recommends in Highest Terms 


Thave looked over the new edition of THE WORLD BOOK 
and am glad to recommend it in the highest terms as a 
valuable encyclopedia. In my opinion anyone who wishes to 
purchase an encyclopedia will make no mistake in buying 
THE WORLD BOOK. 
Sincerely, 
E. C. Warriner, President 
Central State Teachers College 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Superintendent of Pittsburgh, Pa., Schools Says 


THE WORLD BOOK is being used to great advantage in 
our classrooms, and it is the experience of teachers that boys 
and girls with this help in their homes acquire a far better 
srasp of their lessons, and are better able to keep pace with 
the growing demands of these strenuous times. 
Very truly yours, 
William M. Davidson 


A Splendid Work 


'do not need to be convinced that the new WORLD BOOK 
‘sa splendid work. The old edition was one of the first books 
purchased when this library was organized, and it has been 
indispensable ever since. 
Yours very truly, 
iss Czarina M. Hall, 

Librarian 

Frankford High School, 

Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Standard Maintained 


We have been greatly interested in looking over this revised 
‘dition. My most sincere congratulations for the very fine 
bece of work and the high standard maintained. 
Sincerely, 

Jasmine Britton 

Supervising Librarian 

Board of Education 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Every Library Should Have It 


jd edition, which we have just purchased, has so many 
ly fo ures, that I could not resist buying it. I, unhesitating- 
small ommend it and feel that every library, both large and 
» Should not be without it. 
Sincerely, 

Blanche Gray, Librarian 

Mattoon Public Library 

Mattoon, Illinois 


we 


On March 10, 1930, the full twelve volumes 
of the NEW WORLD BOOK were com- 
pleted. Yet—in the few weeks between its 
announcement and date of completion, 
sales were so enormous that it became cer- 
tain the First Edition would be exhausted 
before the gigantic presses, running day and 
night, could complete a Second Edition! 

No Reference Work ever before enjoyed the tre- 
mendous popularity and approval of educators which 
have greeted the NEW WORLD BOOK, prepared 
by Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Prof. Dept. of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin) and his staff during 
a period of ten years. 


9,002 Pages — 14,000 Illustrations 


This NEW edition—has thousands of new articles—many thou- 
sands of new illustrations—finer paper—better printing—larger 
type, PLUS such interesting new features as New-Style Maps, 
Alphabetical arrangement of every fact, and the 13th Volume 
with its study outlines, classroom projects, and service features. 





Don’t let a day pass until you send for the wonderful story 
of the NEW WORLD BOOK—until you learn how easy it is 
to own, on terms as low as 20c a day. Send coupon NOW for 
56 Page Book shown at right. 


Published by 


W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
154 East Erie Street Dept. 103-E Chicago, Illinois 


TkNEW WORLD BOOK 


ieee 


Queen's Borough 


(New York City) 
Library 


orders 22 sets 


Milwaukee 
Schools order 


64 sets 


Seattle Public 
a) Library orders 
10 sets 


{ 


ALREADY ON THE PRESS-- 





Between the covers of this 13th Volume 
all the material of the preceding 12 
volumes is organized under 40 Depart- 
ment Heads — such as Civics, Art, 
Biology, etc. Under Civics alone there 
are over 2000 page references! There 
is enough project material here in 
OUTLINE form for years and years of classroom use! 

Every topic in the NEW WORLD BOOK is in 
proper alphabetical order. It is as easy to use as a 
dictionary. 





The NEW WORLD BOOK is the only encyclopedia 
that has the brilliant colored New-Style Maps that 
show at a glance mountains, valleys, contours, rail- 
roads, Parks, Reservations—in addition to the infor- 
mation contained in conventional maps. 


An exact duplicate of one of these remarkable maps 
will be sent you in the Booklet below. 


FFIRREEE to Teachers 


aaa s oe This fascinating 56 page Book 
ER a ok ye it q on the NEW WORLD BOOK 

ol _ is filled with facts, and color 
plates—many suitable for fram 
ing. FREE to you, and without 
obligation, if you will mail the 


coupon below. 










The NEW WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia, 
Published by W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 103-E, 
154 East Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Please send me without cost or obligation your 56 
page book in colors about THE NEW WORLD 
BOOK, 
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When your Pupils begin the study of 


the great Literature of the past and the 
present send them at once to COMPTON'S 


The Literature period can be 
the happiest period ofthe day. 
Banish formalism. Replace it 
with freedom, spontaneity and 
an appreciation of what the 
child has seen, heard and 
felt—his likes and his dis- 


If your teaching of Liter- 
ature is to accomplish its aim, it must be- 
come more than reading—more than being 
exposed to the works of great authors. It 
must become purposeful—with definite 
standards of attainment. The aim must be to 
awaken the mind—tosee the beautiful through 
the aroused imagination. Enlarge the vocab- 
ulary and develop ease and clarity of expres- 
sion. Create in the mind of the pupil a 
wealth of spiritual resources—so that there 
may be happiness despite faulty environment. 

Attention is focused on social ideals 
through an acquaintance with worthy acts of 
heroism and _ self-sacrifice. High moral 
standards of thought and conduct are estab- 
lished through knowing great men and their 
deeds. In this day when a wise use of recre- 
ation is so important, life is enriched by cul- 
tivating a great love for reading and a thirst 
for knowleage. 

Compton's helps teach Literature in just 
that way. Hundreds of pages and “living” 
illustrations that add drama to accurate facts. 
It gives important and interesting sidelights 
to works of Literature and the lives of au- 
thors. It gives information, brief, depend- 
able and up-to-the-minute. It will be your 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Shakespeare. 

Name 

Street hin . 
City.. State 
| Position oe = =— 








Shylock after His Daughter's Flight 


likes. One of the dramatic illustrations from The Merchant of Venice, typical of the thousands of excellent 
illustrations in Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 











WONDERFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED PAGES 
ON SHAKESPEARE 
SEND THE COUPON 











The seven interesting, stimulating pages on Shake- 

speare are typical of the complete, authentic man- 

ner in which the lives and works of great authors 

are treated in Compton’s. In Compton’s both 

teacher and pupil have at their beck and call the 

wisdom and wit of the most interesting minds of 
all ages and every land. 


Pages 
ED ncckecccdctvesentateeens 2850 
anrncenesndanendeeesons 1624 
Greek and Latin Literature.................... 1534-65 
iteanedecb0es kiceccekenuence 1163-3039 
PD cdeceetevesccctscscentcoesees . 1814 
I si csnncetccieknscesagenen lil 
I,  ccgcannceedeetacenivetes 623 
ED INNES. wnccceccncscccccececeuesses 1363 
IONE, «cos cnencevcsseuceseasoaee 1435 
ESET EE POTN OTE 3096 
i... ccc enesdnattidiebienedens 1832-2995 
on a ceannbenteinneeheweee 3307 
RUE EANGPRONGRs oc cccccccccccovccces 3134-1724 
PR cccccveteconeccuccccessseessececnses 2979 


The above references are merely a list of general 

articles. This is but a small part of the material 

that Compton’s supplies you. In addition there 

are splendid biographies of all the great authors 
with examples of their works. 








Send this COUPON 


Compton Building, 1000 N, Dearborn St., C hicago 
Send me free, your wonderfully illustrated pages on 


greatest ally in helping your 
pupils to a better understand. 
ing of Literature and its sig- 
nificance in their lives. It will 
give them a thorough, well- 
rounded grasp of the subject 
as a whole. Here, with Lit- 
erature, as with other studies 
and with all courses of study, 
Compton’s supplies all the necessary supple- 
mentary reading that your daily teaching pro- 
gram requires. It is the complete back- 
ground to every text book. 

Turn to Shakespeare—for example. Seven 
pages—devoted to his life—his ambitions— 
the four periods of his career—period of 
Early Experiment—Period of Development— 
Period of Maturity and Gloom—Period of 
Serenity. His works—and the circumstances 
and surroundings under which they were in- 
spired. Fascinating pages and colorful illus- 
trations that will help and delight the ad- 
mirer and the student of Shakespeare. The 
coupon will bring them to you. Please send it. 


Quick-Reference Fact-Index 


And in Compton’s remarkable Fact-Index, 
you have a positive guide to every bit of 
specific information. It makes every subject 
with its divisions and subdivisions instantly 
accessible—without the annoyance of having 
time-wasting dummy entries refer you from at 
ticle to article, volume to volume, and back 
again. Each factis found in its proper alphabet- 
ical place with the page number indicating 
exactly where it is to be found. Form the habit 
of sending your pupils regularly to Compton's! 


COMPTON'S 


| 
| Pictured Encyclopedia 
| 


F;, E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 















